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LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET 


CHAPTER I 

HOW DID HE GET IT? 

“ I CAN never bring myself to believe it, John,” said 
Mary -Walker, the pretty daughter of Mr. George 
Walker, ^torney of Silverbridge. Walker and Win- 
throp was the name of the firm, and they were respect- 
aBle peoplcj who did all the solicitors’ business that 
had to be done in that part of Barsetshire on behalf of 
the Crown, were employed on the local business of the 
Duke of Omnium, who is great in those parts, and 
altogether held their heads up high, as provincial 
lawyers often do. They,—the Walkers,—lived in a 
great brick house in the middle of the town, gave 
dinners, to which the county gentlemen not unfre- 
quently condescended to come, and in a mild way led 
the fashion in Silverbridge. “ I can never bring myself 
to believe it, John,” said Miss Walker. 

“You’ll have to bring yourself to believe it,” said 
John, without taking his eyes from his book, • 


C.B. I. 


too I ” 

well as anybody else? You girls .^ways seem to forget 

after all ” r s 

«.h “Sn,TSk.‘5 of 

“ I deny it utterly,’’ said John Walker. “ 


I ’ll under- 
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take to say that at this moment there are more clerg*y«#J 
men in debt in Barsetshire than there arc either lawyerJi^ 
or doctors. This man has always been in debt. Sincft' 
he has been in the county I don’t think he has eveq 
been able to show his face in the High Street of Silver^ 
bridge.” f 

“ John, that is saying more than you have a right tOi 
say,” said Mrs. Walker. 

** Why, mother, this very^ cheque was given to at 
butcher who had threatened a few days before to post; 
bills all about the county, giving an account of the debt 
that was due to him, if the money was not paid at 
once.” 

“ More shame for Mr. Fletcher,” said Mary. HfS 
has made a fortune as butcher in Silverbridge.” 

“What has that to do with it? Of course-a man 
likes to have his money. He had written three time^ 
to the bishop, and he had sent a man over to Hogglata 
stock to get his little bill settled six days runninjjJ 
You see he got it at last. Of course, a tradesmaij 
must look for his money.” 

“ Mamma, do you think that Mr. Crawley stole 
cheque?” Mary, as she asked the question, came arud 
stood over her mother, looking at her with anxioun 
eyes. 

“ I would rather give nO' opinion, my dear.” 

“ But you must think something when everybody is 
talking about it, mamma.” 

, “Of course my mother thinks he did,” said John^l 
going back to his book. “ It is impossible that 
should think otherwise.” 


“That is not fair, John,” said Mrs. WaU^r; 
won’t have you fabricate tbi^aghts for me, W^ut ihm^ 
th my mouth. The whole 

is very painful, and as your father is engaged in ttlW 
inquiry, I think that the less said about the matter iiw 
this Souse the better. I am sure that that wpuld lid 
your father’s feeling,” ^ j 

“ Of course I should say nothing about it befodj 
m,” said M^ry, “ I know that papa does not 
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to have it talked about. But how is one to help think¬ 
ing about such a thing? It would be so terrible for all 
of us who belong to the Church.” 

“ I do not see that at all,” said John. '' Mr. Crawley 
is not more than any other man just because he’s a 
clergyman. I hate all that kind of clap-trap. There 
are a lot of people here in Silverbridge who think the 
matter shouldn’t be followed up, just because the man 
is in a position which makes the crime more criminal in 
him than it would be in another.” 

“ But I feel sure that Mr. Crawley has committed no 
crime at all,” said Mary. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Walker, “ I have just said that 
I would rather you would not talk about it. ‘Papa will 
be in directly.” 

“ I won’t, mamma;—only-” 

“ Only ! yes; just only ! ” said John. “ She’d go on 
till dinner if any one would stay to hear her.” 

“ You’ve said twice as much as I have, John.” But 
John had left the room before his sister’s last words 
could reach him. 

“ You know, mamma, it is quite iippossible not to 
help thinking of it,” said Mary. 

“ I dare say it is, my dear.” 

“ And when one knows the people it does make it so 
dreadful.” 

“ But do you know them ? I never spoke to Mr, 
Crawley in my life, and I do not think I ever saw 
her.” 


“ I knew Grace very well,—when she used to come 
first to Miss Prettyman’s school.” 

“Poor girl. I pity her.” 

“ Pity her! Pity i.s jxq_w^d for it, mamma. My 
heart bleeds for them. And yet believe fox a 

mornent that he stole the cheque. it be 

possible? For though he may have been ^ in 
because they Iiave been so very, very poor; yet we all 
know that he has been an excellent clergyman. When 
the Robartses wert dining here last, I heard Mrs. 
Kobarts say that for piety and devotion to his duties 
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she had hardly vwt stru any oiu* c‘<jual to hinu And 
the Robart.st's know more of thi-in than anyhody/' 

**They .say that the dean is hi.s ^reat friend.” 

**\Vhal a pity it is that the Arahiits shonld he away 
just now when he is in such tnmhie/* And in this way 
th<^ mother and dau|L(hter went on discussing the cjues- 
tion of the clergyman V guilt in spite oi Mrs* \\‘alker*s 
previously expressed <l(*sire that nothing ntiue ntighl l>e 
said about it Hut Mrs. W’alker, like many other 
mothers, was apt to he more free in Ci^nverse with her 
daughter than she was with her son. While they were 
thus talking the father came in frt)m his olViee, and then 
the sul)ject was dropped. He was a man between fifty 
and sixty years of age, with gr <7 hair, rather short, 
and somewhat corpulent, hut still gifted with that 
amount of personal conndiness which comfortable 
tion and the resp(‘ct of others will generally aeon,to 
give. A man ran‘ly carrh's himself meanly, whom ffe 
world holds high in esteem. 

*‘I am very tired, my dear,” said Mr. W alker. 

“ You look tired. Come an<l sit tiown for a few 
minutes before .you dress. Mary, g<*t your father’s 
slippers.” Mary Instantly ran to the door. 

** Thanks, my darling,” said the failier. And then 
he whispered to his wife, as soon as Mary was out of 
hearing, ” I fear that unfortunate man is g'uihv. I fear 
be is I I fear he is I ” 

** Ctti, heavens! what will become of them?” 


What indeed? She has been with me to-day,” 
**Haa she? And what could you say to her? ” 

^ 1 told her at first that I could not see her, and ^ 
begged her not to speak to me about it. I frier! to 

* But It ^ 

- did It end? 

her to go in to you, but she dci hnrd. She 
,d y5u could do nothing for her.” 

And does she think her hushand gudfy r 
‘No, indeed. She think him guilty! Nothing ofi^ 
rthj—or from heaven cither, a.s I take it, would maki 
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her suppose it to be possible. She came to me simply 
to tell me how good he was.” 

“ I love her for that,” said Mrs. Walker. 

“So did I. But what is the good of loving her? 
Thank you, dearest. Til get your slippers for you 
some day, perhaps.” 

The whole county was ^stir in this matter of this 
alleged guilt of the Reverend Josiah Crawley,—the 
(whole county, almost as keenly as the family of Mr- 
tWalker, of Silverbridge. The crime laid to his charge 
was the theft of a cheque for twenty pounds, which he 
was said to have stolen out of a pocket-book left or 
dropped in his house, and to have passed as money 
into the hands of one Fletcher, a butcher of Silver- 
bridge, to whom he was indebted. Mr. Crawley was 
in those days the perpetual curate of Hogglestock, a 
parish in the northern extremity of East Barsetshire; a 
man known by all who knew anything of him to be 
very poor,—an unhappy, moody, disappointed man, 
upon whom the troubles of the world always seemed to 
come with a double weight. But he had ever been 
respected as a clergyman, since his old friend Mr. 
Arabin, the dean of Barchester, had given him the 
small incumbency which he now held. Though moody, 
unhappy,^ and disappointed, he was a hard-working, 
conscientious pastor among the poor people with whom 
his lot was cast; for in the parish of Hogglestock there 
resided only a few farmers higher in degree than field 
labourers, brickmakers, and such like. Mr. Crawley 
had now passed some ten years of his life at Hoggin- 
stock; and during those years he had worked very 
hard to do his duty, struggling to teach the people] 
around him perhaps too much of the mystery, but some¬ 
thing also of the comfort, of religion. That he had 
become popular in his parish cannot be said him. 
He ^ was not a man to make himself popular in any 
^ have said that he was moody •and dis- 
apppTMed. He was even worse than this; he was 
morose, sometimes almost to insanity. Jhere had been 
days in which even his wife had found it impossible to 
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deal with him oth(‘r\vi.si‘ than as with an ackn()wIodj»’od I 
lunatic. And this was known the farmers, who 

talked about their ch'rj^yman ainon^* tlumiselves as 
though he were n madman. Hut among the v<*ry poor, 
among the brickmakers <»f Hoggie haul,- a lawh‘ss, 
drunken, terribly rough lot i)!' humanity,-- he was lu‘ld 
in high respect; for they ki^ew that he liv(‘d Iiardly, as ; 
they lived; that h(* WiU-ked hard, as they worke<l; and 
that the (jutside world was hard to him, as it was to ; 
them; and there had been an apparent sine<*rity of i 
godliness about the man, and a manifest struggle to do ^ 
his duty in spile of the* weirltPs ill-usage*, which Iiad 
won its way even with the nnigh; so that Mr. Craw¬ 
ley’s name had stood high with many in his parish, in 
spite of the unfortunate pe<ndiarity of his tlisposititm. 
This was the man who was now a4TU.s(‘<i of stealing a ^ 
cheque for twenty pounds. j 

But before the circumstanctNs 4>f the alleged theft im | 
stated, a word or two must be .said as to Mr. Crawhy’s 
family* It is declared that a good wife is a crf)wn*t*j 
her husband, but Mrs. Crawliy had be(‘n much more 
than a crown to him. A.s had regard<*d all the inner 
life of the man,—all that portion of his life which had 
not been passed in the pulpit or in {5astornI tt^aching,-- 
she had been crown, throne, and sceptn* all in tme. 
That she had endured with him and <»n his behalf the 
miseries of poverty, and the trouhU's of a lib* which 
had known no smiles, i.s perhap.s not ti* h<* allege<i as 
mich to her honour. She ha<l join«'d herself to him bir 
etter or worse, and it was her manifest duty to bt^ar 
uch things; wives always have to hear them, knowing 
/hen they marry that they must take their chance, 
vfr. Crawley might have been a bishop, and Mrs. 
Crawley, when she married him, perhap.s thought it 
probable that such would be his fortune. Instead ol 
that he was now, just ns he was approaching his 
ymr, a perpetual curate, with an income of one hund!« 
and thirty pounds per annum,—and a family. TW 
had been Mrs. Crawley’s luck in life, and of course iH 
bore it. But she had uhq done much more than tlM 
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She had striven hard to be contented, or, rather, tc^ 
appear to be contented, when he had been moslj^ 
wretched and most moody. She had struggled to con-| 
ceal from him her own conviction as to his half-\ 
insanity, treating him at the same time with the respect 
due to an honoured father of h family, and with the 
careful measured indulgence fit for a sick and wayward 
child. In all the terrible troubles of their life her 
.courage had been higher than his. The metal of which 
she was made had been tempered to a steel which was 
very rare and fine, but the rareness and fineness of 
which he had failed to appreciate. He had often told 
her that she was without pride, because she had stooped 
to receive from others, on his behalf and on behalf of 
her children, things which were very needful, but which 
she could not buy. He had told her that she was a 
beggar, and that it was better to starve than to beg.^ 
She had borne the rebuke without a word in reply, and 
had then begged again, for him, and had endured thej 
starvation herself. Nothing in their poverty had, for 
years past, been a shame to her; but every accident of 
their poverty was still, and ever had been, a living dis- 
gra ce to him. 

They had had many children, and three were still 
alive. Of the. eldest, Grace Crawley, we shall hear 
much in the coming story.' She was at this time nine¬ 
teen years old, and there were those who said that, in 
spite of her poverty, her shabby outward apparel, and 
a certain thin, unfledged, unrounded form of person, a 
want of fulness in the lines of her figure, she was the 
prettiest girl in that part of the w'orld. She was living 
now at a school in Silverbridge, where for the last year 
she had been a teacher; and there were many in Silver- 
bridge who declared that very bright prospects were 
opening to her,—that young Major Grantly of 4i)osby 
Lodge, who, though a widower with a young child, was 
the cynosure of all female eyes in and round Silver- 
bridge, had found beauty in her thin face, and that 
Grace Crawley’s fortune was made in the teeth, as it 
were, of the prevailing ill-fortune of her faitrily, , Bob 
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Crawley, who was twi> yeais younmtM, u,is now at 
Marlbro* Si'hool, from wluau'e it was intt'ialrtl that he 
should proeee<l to (.\iinhri<l.i»e. and he indurated there at 
the expense (^f his j^odfatlier, i>ean Araidn. fti this 
also the world saw a stroke of !tu*k. Hut then 

nothing* was lucky to Mr. Crawhw, Htdu indeed^ who 
had done very well at school, itiii*ht do well at < .un¬ 
bridle,—niii^ht do ffreat thinj^s tlu‘re. Hut Mr. (haw- 
ley would alnuxst have prel'i*rre<l that the hoy shi»ni*i 
work in the fields, than that he should he educated in 
a manner so manifestly «‘leeniosynary. And then his 
clothes ! How was he to be pniviiled with rltUhes tU 
either for school or for coliej; 4 'e? ihit the dean and 
Mrs. Crawley between them niana^fd this, leaving; Mr. 
Crawley very much in the dark, as Mrs, Crawley wa¬ 
in the habit of leavini^' him. Then t!u'n‘ was a y<mnj;cr 
daughter, Jane, still at home, who passed tier lih- 
between her mother’s work-tai)le and In r i.ulier V 
Greek, mending linen and learning to scan iambics, 
for Mr. Crawley in his early days had la cn .a risx 
scholar. 

And now there had (*ome upon them all this lenih!^- 
crushing di.saster. That poor Mr, Cutwlev Inni 
gradually got himself into a mess of debt at Silve*- 
bridge, from \vlii('h Ik? was C|nite unalih- tn 
himself, was generally known by all the world hath at 
Silverbridge and Hogglest(H*k. 1'o a great many it 
was known that Dt^an Arabia had jKtitl monev ha him, 
very much contrary to his own eonsi-nt, and that he h,-d 
quarrelled, or attempte<l to quarrel, with the dean in 
consequence,—had so attempted, alflKiugh the money 
had in part passed through his own hands. 1 heie had 
been one creditor, Fletcher, tlu* huieher of Silverhrith;!. 
who had of late been ,spe('i;dly hard upon ptior Crav\ir\, 
This;tnan, who had not been without good nature in his 
dealings, had heard stories of the dean*N gtHKlAvill and 
such like^ and had loudly expressed his opinion that the 
perpetual curate of Hogglestcn^k would stnnv a higher 
pride in allo\ying himstdf to be indebted lo ii rich 
brother clergyman, than in remaining under thrall to a 
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butcher. And thus a rumour had grown up- 
then the butcher had written repeated letters to the 
bishop,—to Bishop Proudie of Barchester, who had at 
first caused his chaplain to answer them, and had told 
Mr. Crawley somewhat roundly what was his opinion 
of a clergyman who ate meat and did not pay lor it. 
But nothing that the bishop could say or do enabled 
Mr. Crawley to pay the butcher. It was very grievous 
to such a man as Mr. Crawley to .receive these letters 
from such a man as Bishop Proudie; but the letters 
came, and made festering wounds, but then there was 
an eiid of them. And at last there had come forth 
from the butcher’s shop a threat that if the money 
were not paid by a certain date, printed bills should be 
posted about the county. All who heard of this in 
Silverbridge were very angry with Mr. Fletcher, tor 
no one there had ever known a tradesman to take such 
a step before; but Fletcher swore that he would per¬ 
severe, and defended himself by showing that six or 
seven months since, in the spring of the year, Mr. 
Crawley had been paying money in Silverbridge, but 
had paid none to him,—to him who had been ^not only 
his earliest, but his most enduring creditor. “ He got 
money from the dean in March,” said Mr. Fletcher to 
Mr. Walker, “ and he paid twelve pounds ten to Green, 
and seventeen pounds to Grobury, the baker.” It was 
that seventeen pounds to Grobury, the baker, for flour, 
which made the butcher so fixedly determined to srnite 
the poor clergyman hip a nd thigh. “ And he paid 
money to Hall, and to Mrs, Hoft, and to a deal more; 
but he never came near my shop. If he had even 
shown himself, I would not have said so much about 
it.” And then a day before the date named,^ Mrs. 
Crawley had come to Silverbridge, and had paid the 
butcher twenty pounds in four five-pound notes. So 
far Fletcher the butcher had been successful.^ 

Some six weeks after this, inquiry began to be made 
as to a certain cheque for twenty pounds, drawn by 
Lord Luftpn on his bankers in London, which cheque 
had been lost early in the spring by Soames, Lord 
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Lufton’s man of business in Barsetsbire, together with 
a pocket-book in which it had been folded. This 
pocket-book Soaincs had believed himself to have left 
at ]\Ir. Crawley’s house, and had gone so far, even at the 
time of the loss, as to express his absolute conviction 
that he had so loft it. He was in the habit of paying a 
rentcharge to !Mr. Crawley on behalf of Lord Lufton, 
amounting to twenty pounds four shillings, every half- 
year. Lord Lufton held the large tithes of Hoggle- 
stock, and paid annually a sum of forty pounds eight 
shillings to the incumbent. This amount was, as a 
rule, remitted punctually by Mr. Soames through the 
post- On the occasion now spoken of, he had had some 
reason for visiting Hogglestock, and had paid the 
money personally to Mr. Crawley. Of so much there 
was no doubt. But he had paid it by a cheque drawn 
by bimself on his own bankers at Barchester, and that 
cheque had been cashed in the ordinary way on the next 
morning. On returning to his own house in Barchester 
he had missed his pocket-book, and had written to Mr. 
Crawley to make inquiry. There had been no money 
in it, beyond the cheque drawn by Lord Lufton for 
twenty pounds. Mr. Crawley had answered this letter 
by another, saying that no pocket-book had been found 
in his house. .\n this had happened in March. 

In Oetjober, Mrs. Crawley paid the twenty pounds to 
\ Fletcher, the butcher, and in November Lord Lufton’s 
cheque was traced back through the Barchester bank 
To Mr. Crawley’s hands. A brickmaker of Haggle 
End, much ■ favoured by Mr. Crawley, had asked for 
change over the counter of this Barchester bank,— 
not, as will be understood, the bank on which • the 
cheque was drawn—and had received It. The accom¬ 
modation had been refused to the man at first, but when 
he presented the cheque the second day, bearing Mr. 
Crawly’s name on the back of it, together with a note 
from Mr. Crawley himself, the money had been given 
for it; an«d the identical notes so paid had been given 
to Fletcher, the butcher, on the next day by Mrs. 
Crawley. Whep inquiry was made, Mr. Crawley stated 
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that the cheque had been paid to him by Mr. Soame^^ 
on behalf of the rentcharge due to- him by Lord Lufton. 
But the error of this statement was at once made 
manifest. There was the cheque, sigfned by 
Soames himself, for the exact amount,—twenty pounds 
four shillings. As he himself' declared, he had never 
in his life paid money on behalf of Lord Luftdn by a 
cheque drawn by his lordship. The cheque given by 
Lord Lufton, and which had been lost,^ had been a 
private matter between them. His lordship had simply 
wanted change in his pocket, and his agent had given 
it to him. Mr. Crawley was speedily shown to b^' 
altogether wrong in the statement made to account fof 
possession of the cheque. 

Then he became very moody and would say nothing 
further. But his wife, who had known nothing of his 
first statement when made, came forward and declared 
that she believed the cheque ^or twenty ;pounds 
l>art of a present given by Dean Arabin to her husband 
in April last. There had been, she said, great heart¬ 
burnings about this gift, and she had hardly dared to 
speak to her husband on the subject. An execution had 
been threatened in the house by Grobury, the baker, of 
which the dean had heard. Then there had been some 
scenes at the deanery between her husband and the dean 
and Mrs. Arabin, as to which she had subsequently 
heard much from Mrs. Arabin. Mrs. Arabin had told 
her that money had been given,—and at last taken. 
Indeed, so much had been very apparent, as bills had 
been paid to the amount of at least fifty pounds. When 
the threat made by the butcher had reached her hus¬ 
band’s* ears, the effect upon him had been very grievous. 
All this was the story told by Mrs. Crawley to Mr, ^ 
Walker, the lawyer, when he was pushing his inquiries. 
She, poor woman, at any rate told all that she knew. 
Her husband had told her one morning, w^en the 
butcher’s threat was weighing heavily on his mind^ 
speakinj^ to her in such a humour that she foiu^^r^^j 
impossible to cross-question him, that he 
money left, though it was money which he 
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that he would not be driven to use; and he had given 
her the four five-pound notes, and had told her to go toi 
Silverbridge and satisfy the man who was so eager for! 
his money. She had done so, and had felt no doubd 
that the money so forthcoming had been given by th^ 
dean. That was the story a.s told by Mrs. Crawley. 

But how could she explain her husband’s statement 
as to the cheque, which had been shown to be 
altogether false? All this passed between Mr. Walker 
and Mrs. Crawley, and the lawyer was very gentle 
with her. ^ In the first stages of the inquiry he had 
aimply desired to learn the truth, and place the clergy¬ 
man above suspicion. Latterly, being bound as he was 
to follow the matter up officially, he would not have 
seen Mrs. Crawley, had he been able to escape that 
lady^s importunity. “ Mr. Walker,” she had said, at last, 
you do not know my husband. No one knows him 
L It is hard to have to tell you of all our troubles.” 
lessen them, trust me that I will do so,” said 
_ 5^/ “Ho orie, I think, can lessen them in this 
j,”;. s4id the lady. “The truth is, sir, that my 
^-^jibaad often knows not what he says. When he 
that the money had been paid to him by Mr, 
most certainly he thought so. There are 
when in his misery he knows not what he says,—* 
^jhen he forgets everything.” 

t^s period Mr. Walker had not suspected Mr. 
.gf anything dishonest, noir did he suspect him 
^ The poor man had probably received the money 
had told the lie about it, not choos- 
that ho had taken money from his rich 
tbmking thab there would be no further 
He had been very foolish, and. that would be 
r of if. ^ Mr. Soames was by no means so good- 
belief* “How should my pocket-book 
Arabia's hatids;? ” said Mr, Soames, 
M^toBh^htly. “AW^then J felt sure. at the time 
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whence he was going on to the Holy Land. There 
came back a letter from Mr. Arabin, saying that on the 
17 th of March he had given to Mr. Crawley a sum of 
fifty pounds, and that the payment had been made with 
five Bank of England notes of ten pounds each, which 
had been handed by him to his friend in the library at 
the deanery. The letter was very short, and may,. 
perhaps, be described as having been almost curt. Mr. 
Walker, in his anxiety to do the best he could for Mr. 
Crawley, had simply asked a question as to the nature 
of the transaction between the two gentlemen, saying 
that no doubt the dean’s answer would clear up a little 
mystery which existed at present respecting a cheque 
for twenty pounds. The dean in answer simply stated 
the fact as it has been given above; but he wrote to 
Mr. Crawley begging to know what was in truth this 
new difficulty, and offering any assistance in his power. 
He explained all the circumstances of the money, as he, 
remembered them. The sum advanced had certainly 
consisted of fifty pounds, and there had certainly been 
five Bank of England notes. He had put the notes into 
an envelope, which he had not closed, but had addressed 
to Mr. Crawley, and had placed this envelope in his 
friend’s hands. He went on to say that Mrs. Arabin 
would have written, but that she was in Paris with her 
son. Mrs. Arabin was to remain in Paris during his 
absence in the Holy Land, and meet him in Italy on 
his return. As she was so much nearer at hand, the 
dean expressed a hope that Mrs. Crawley would apply 
to her.if there was any trouble. 

The letter to Mr. Walker was conclusive as to the 
dean’s money. Mr. Crawley had not received Lord 
Lufton’s cheque from the dean. Then whence had he 
received it? The poor wife was left by the lawyer to 
obtain further information from her husband. Ah, 
who can tell how terrible were the scenes between that 
poor pair of wretches, as the wife endeavoured to learn 
the'^ruth from her miserable, half-maddened "husband! 
That her husband had been honest throughout, she had 
any shadow of doubt. She did no^ dxkibt t 
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her at least he endeavoured to tell the truth, as far as 
his poor racked imperfect memory would allow him to 
remember what was true and what was not true* The 
upshot of it all was that the husband declared that he' 
still believed that the money had come to him from the 
dean. He had kept it by, him, not wishinj^^ to UvSe it if 
he could help it. He had forg-otten it,—so he said at 
times,-—having* understood from Arabin that he was to 
have fifty pounds, and having* received more. If it had 
not come to him from the dean, then it had been sent to 
hirii by the Prince of Evil for his utter undoing; and 
there were times in which he seemed to think that such 
had been the manner in which the fatal cheque had 
reached him. In all that he said he was terribly con- 
contradictory, uninteUigible,—speaking almost as 
a madman might speak,—ending always, by declaring 
that the, cruelty of the world had been too much for 
htaj^.that the waters were meeting over his head, and 
<Jod's mercy to remove him from the world, 
ft !be said that'his poor wife in these days 

^ iburd^m on , her shoulders that was more than 
. to crush any. woman. 

-f;at last acknowledged to Mr. Walker that she 
^ account for the twenty pounds. She herself 

write again to the dean about it, but she hardly 
for any further assistance there. “The dean's 
m^r is yexy plain,” said Mr. Walker. He says that 
Mr. Crawley five ten-pound notes, and those 
»;iip^s we.have traced to Mr. Crawley's hands/' 

’ Crawley could , say nothing further beyond 
prot^stataons of her husband’s innocence. 

. CHAPTER II 

HEAVENS’wteS^'B&nftgR NOTl 



Lacquaintance of 
•More b« ts intrcidacad 
:■ «t 'fedr p4#so»«g’e in 
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Hogglestock. It has been said that Major Grantly had 
thrown a favourable eye on Grace Crawley,—by which 
report occasion was given to all men and women in 
those parts to hint that the Crawleys, with all their 
piety and humility, were very cunning, and that one of 
the Grantlys was,—to say the least of it,—very soft, 
admitted as it was throughout the county of Barset- 
shire, that there was no family therein more widely 
awake to the affairs generally of this world and the 
next combined, than the family of which^ Archdeacon 
Granlly was the respected head and patriarch. Mrs* 
Walker, the most good-natured woman in Silverbridge, 
had acknowledged to her daughter that she could not 
understand it,—that she could not see anything at all in 
Grace Crawley. Mr, Walker had shrugged his 
shoulders and expressed a confident belief that^ Major 
Grantly had not a shilling of his own beyond his half¬ 
pay and his late wife’s fortune, which was only six 
thousand pounds. Others, who were ill-natured, had 
declared that Grace Crawley was little better than a 
beggar, and that she could not possibly have acquired 
the manners of a gentlcw’oman. Fletcher the butcher 
had wondered whether the major would pay his future 
father-in-law’s debts; and Dr, Tempest, the old rector 
of Silverbridge, whose four daughters were all as yet 
unmarried, had turned up his old nose, and had hinted 
that half-pay majors did not get caught in marriage so 
easily as that. 

Such and such like had been the expressions of the 
opinion of men and women in Silverbridge. But the 
matter had been discussed further afield than at Silver- 
bridge, and had been allowed to intrude itself as a 
most unwelcome subject into the family conclave of the 
archdeacon’s rectory. To those who have not as yet 
learned the fact from the public character and well- 
appreciated reputation of the man, let it be known that 
Archdeacon Grantly was at this time, as he ha"cl been 
for many years previously, Archdeacon of Barchester 
and Rector of Plumstead Episcopi, A rich and pros¬ 
perous man he had ever been,—though Jhie also had had 
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his' sore troubles, as we all have,—his having arisen 
chiefly from want of that higher ecclesiastical pro¬ 
motion which his soul had coveted, and for which the 
whole tenour of his life had especially fitted him. Now " 
in his green old age, he had ceased to covet, but had 
not ceased to repine. He had ceased to covet aught for 
himself, but still coveted much for his children; and 
for him such a marriage as this which was now sug¬ 
gested for his son was encompassed almost with the 
bitterness of death. “I think it would kill me," he 
had said to his, wife; “by heavens, I think it would be 
my death! ” 


A daug;hter of the archdeacon had made a splendid 
patrimonial alliance,-so spIendiB that its history was 
if j'*’® to all the aristocracy of the county 

and had not been altogether forgotten by any of those 
who keep themselves well instructed in the details of the 
^r^e. Gnselda Grantly had married Lord Dumbello 

of Hartletop,-than whom 
no J^lisn nobkman was more pjaissgnt, if broad acres 

gmj cities, Ugh uae, a,d ,tfel;frribborareT; 

^ s of puissance,—and she was now, herself 
M^ehioness of Hartletop, with a little Lord Dumbello 
hit own. The daugfhter's visits to the parsonafre of 

from ® h nece^ssity having 

c^e from her own altered sphere of life, f 

Mafi^ioness of Hartletop has special duties which will 

^Vid he? c<rSd 

^ the tidii^a as to MaioJ 
regtrdihg ■ 'Miss ^Qface Crawley 
IP^l,"sa^tod-!to'-hntig whh lt som^ 
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^firnuilion, it rhiimTcl» I ^.ay, that at that 
thing of Marchioiu’Hs of !fartlt*top» was 

moment paternal mansion. It nerd hardly be siuiil 
Igracing th^ was not slow !♦> invoke such a daughter's 
that the fal^j si.rh a sisirr*s aid. 

counsel, ^juitr sure that the mother would ha\<* been 
I am not I,, (|;m|^|itrr’s advit e* had she 

equally qii* mailer entirely to her own propensities, 
^en *^iy hiu! ever loved her daughter dearly, and 
-ry proud of that great sut*eess in lile wliieh 
had been V j i^ pirved: hut in late years, the i hild had 
.unselaa hi* woman, separated from the motlier, and 
ibecome, .isni, not unnaturally, a Ijreak of that close 
* ^%hieh in early years had existed between 
con i ence Miirehit»ness of Hartlelop, was more 

+ 1 ^ 0 ”^ A A *" $ daughter to the arehdeaeon, ev<‘ni though 
4ie ’*** *’^**^‘ Niiihin|( could rob him of the 

^ of*^iich a progeny,—nothing, even though there 
^ertuai eiilrnngement bet\v<*en them, lint it 
sr» ^Irs, fManilv. tbiselda had done very 

k1 tf».iiuly bad lejoieed; but slie had lost 

jci i-mid * Ntnv ibe major, ulio had done well also, 
thoufi-h in ^ nniih lesser degree, was still her child, 
ymovin^r fO same sphere of life with her, still 

dependent ’* griiU flegree ufum his father's bounty» a 
neighbour the ctHinly, a fref|uent visitor at the par¬ 
sonage, and ^ visitor whorould \w received without any 
of that trrtMhIc which attended the unfrequent comings 
of Griseld^ # mnrrhirmess, to the home of her youth. 
And for tHi?* reason Mm, (iranily, terribly put out as 
she was at *****^* marriage between her son and 
"one standing fsiorly in the world's esteem as Grace 
Crawley, would not have brought forward the matter 
before her daughter, had «he fieen left to her own 
desires. A marchioness in one*« family 5» a tower of 
strength, r%o douhi; but there are counnellors ao s/rong 
that we do not wUh tn trust them, leat in the trusting 
we ourselve^a be overwhelmetl by their atrength. Now 
Mrs. Graotly was by no means willing to throw her 
influence trilo the hands of her tilled daughter, 


honour 


l^as no 
;-well, ai 
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But the titled daughter was consulted and gave her 
advice. On the occasion of the present visit to Plum- 
stead she had consented to lay her head for two nighty 
on the parsonage pillows, and on the second eveninj^ 
her brother the major was to come over from Cosby 
Lodge to meet her. Before his coming the affair of 
Grace Crawley was discussed. 

** It would break my heart, Griselda,” said the arch¬ 
deacon, piteously—“ and your mother's.” 

“ There is nothing against the girl’s character,” said 
Mrs. Grantly, “ and the father and mother arc gentle¬ 
folks by birth; but such a marriage for Henry would be 
very unseemly.” 

“To make it worse, there is this terrible story about 
him,” said the archdeacon. 

“ 1 don’t suppose there is much in that,” said Mrs. 
Grantly. 

“ I can’t say. There is no knowing. They told me 
to-day in Barchester that Soames is pressing the case 
against him.” 

” Who is Soames, papa? ” asked the marchioness* 

“ He is Lord Lufton’s man of business, my dear.” 

“ Oh, Lord Lufton’s man of business 1 ” There was 
something of a sneer in the tone of the lady’s voice as 
she mentioned Lord Lufton’s name* 

I am told,” continued the archdeacon, “ that Soames 
declares the cheque was taken from a pocket-boolc 
which he left by accident in Crawley’s house.” 

You don’t mean to say, archdeacon, that you think 
that Mr. Crawley—a clergyman—stole it! ” said Mrs. 
Grantly. 

“ I don’t say anything of the kind, my dear. But 
supposing Mr. Crawley to be as honest as the sun, you. 
wouldn’t wish Henry to marry his daughter.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the mother, “ It would be ant 
unfitjijng marriage. The poor gir^has had no advan¬ 
tages. ” 

“ He is not able even to pay his baker’s bill. I 
always thought Arabia was very wrong to place suett 
a man in sucl^a parish as Hogglestock. Of course the 
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family could not live there.” The Arabia here spoken 
of was Dr. Arabin, dean of Barchcstcr. The dean and 
Hhc archdeacon had married sisters, and there was much 
intimacy between the families. 

“ After all it is only a rumour as yet,” said Mrs. 
Grantly. 

“ Fothergill told me only yesterday, that he sees her 
almost every day,” said the father. “ What arc we to 
do, Griselda? You know how headstrong- Henry is.” 
The marchioness sat quite still; looking at the fire, and 
•made no immediate answer to this address. 

” There is nothing for it, but that you should tell him 
what you think,” said the mother. 

“If his sister were to speak to him, it might do 
much,” said the archdeacon. To this Mrs. Grantly 
:^said nothing; but Mrs. Grantly’s daughter understood 
very well that her mother’s confidence in her was not 
equal to her father’s. Lady Hartletop said nothing, 
but still sat, with impassive face, and eyes fixed upon 
the fire. “ I think that if you were to speak to him, 
Griselda, and tell him that he would disgrace'his family, 
he would be ashamed to go on with such a marriage,” 
said the father. “ He would feel, connected as he is 
^ with Lord Hartletop-” 

“ I don’t think he would feel anything about that,” 
said Mrs. Grantly. 

“ I dare say not,” said Lady Hartletop. 

“ I am sure he ought to feel it,” said the father. 
They were all silent, and sat looking at the fire. 

“ I suppose, papa, you allow Henry an income,” said 
Lady Hartletop, after a while, 

“ Indeed I do,—^^eight hundred a year.” 

“ Then I think I should tell him that that must 
depend upon his conduct.- Mamma, if you won’t mind 
ringing the bell, I will send for Cecile, and go upstairs 
and dress.” Then the marchioness went upsta^s to 
dress, and in about an hour the major arrived in his 
dog-cart. He also was allowed to go upstairs to 
dress before anything was said to him about his great 
Offence. . . 
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a century, and had never in truth quarrelled. He 
the most profound respect for her judgment, and MM 
most implicit reliance on her conduct. She had 
yet offended him, or caused him to repent the hou^^H 
which he had made her Mrs, Grantly. But she 
come to understand that she might use a wom^B 
privilege with her tongue; and she used it,— 
altogether to his comfort. On the present occasion 
was the more annoyed because he felt that she niiglB 
be right. “ It would be a positive disgrace, and I ne\^ 
would see him again,” he said to himself. And yet 
he said it, he knew that he would not have the strength 
of character to carry him through a prolonged quarrt^ 
with his son. “ I never would see her,—never, never I 
he said to himself. And then such an opening as he 
might have at his sister’s house.” 


Major Grantly had been a successful man in life,- 
with the one exception of having^ lost the mother of hi^ 
child within a twelvemonth of his marring-e and within 
a few hours of that child’s birth. He had served in 
India as a very young man, and had been decorated 
with the Victoria Cross. Then he had married a lady 
with some money, and had left the active service of the 


army, with the concurring advice of his own family and 
that of his wife. He had taken a small place in hijT 
father’s county, but the wife for whose comfort he had 


taken it had died before she was permitted to see it. 
Nevertheless he had gone to reside there, hunting a 
good deal and farming a little, making himself popular 
in the district, and keeping up the good name of^ 
Grantly in a successful way, till-^^alas,—it had seemed 
good to him to throw those favouring eyes on poor 
Grace Crawley. His wife had now been dead just two 
years,^ and as he was still under thirty, no one could 
deny it would be right that he should marry again* 
No-one did deny it. His father had hinted that he 
>ught to do so, and had generously whi.snered that if 
jome little increase to the major’s present income wem 
he might possibly be able to do .sometMtIiV 
eWha^%g6 od of keeping It? ” the archdeaam Mi 
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said ill liberal after-dinner warmth; I only want it for 
your brother and yourself/' The brother was a cierjiiy- 

iSn. 

.yVnd the major’s mother had strongly advised him to 
arry again w'ithout loss of time* ** My dear Henry,” 
she had said, “you’ll never be youngt‘r, an<l youth dtjes 
for something. As for dear little lulith, being a 
girl, she is almost no impediment. Do you know those 
two girls at Cltaldieotes? “ 

‘‘What, Mr.s* Thorne’s nieees?” 

“No; they are not Iier nieces but her 
Smily Dunstable is very handsomeand 


cousins, 
as lor 




-ney- 


what about birth, mother?’* 

One can’t have everytiiing, tny clear/' 

I'^As far as I am <‘oneerned, I sliould like to have 
erything or nothing/’ the major had said laughing. 
p\v for him to think of Grace Crawley after that,—of 
e Crawley who had no money, and no particular 
and^ not even beauty Itself, so at least Mrs. 
ntly said,—who ha<l not e\H‘n i-njoyed the t»r<linary 
:atioa of a lady, was too Iiad. Nothing had lieeii 
ting to Emily l)unNlabIf‘‘s education, and it was 
ulated that she would have at least twenty thousand 
nds on the day of her marriage, 
he disappointnu nt to the mother would be the more 
because sh<‘ had gone to work upon her little 
with reference to Miss lunily Dunstaliie, and 
at first, as site thought, seen her way to successr 
access in .spite of the disparaging wonls which her 
had spoken to her. Mrs. Thorne’s house at Chal- 
tes,—or Dr. Thorne’s house as it should, perhaps, 
ore properly called, for Dr. Hiorne was the 
and of Mrs.^ Thorne,—was in thevse days the 
santest hou.se in Barsetshire. No one saw so much 
pany as the Thornes, or spent so much money in 
sant a way. The great county families, the 1’ub 
ITS and the De Courcys, the Kuftonn nnd the 
shams, were no doubt grander, and some of them 
“ perhaps richer than the Chaldicote Thornes,—as 
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they were called to distinguish them from the Tl^ 
of Ullathorne; but none of these people wer^ 
pleasant in their ways, so free in their hospitality, d 
easy in their modes of living, as the doctor ari^ ^ 
wife. When first Chaldicotes, a very old country seq 
had by the chances of war fallen into their hands aC 
been newly furnished, and newly decorated, and ne^: 
gardened, and newly greenhoused and hot-watered 
them, many of the county people had turned up th^ 
noses at them. Dear old Lady Lufton had done so, afi 
had been greatly grieved,—saying nothing, however, ^ 
her grief, when her son and daughter-in-law hk“ 
broken away from her, and submitted themselves to tf 
blandishments of the doctor's wife. And the GrantH 
had stood aloof, partly influenced, no doubt, by th€ 
dear and intimate old friend Miss Monica Thorne 
Ullathorne, a lady of the very old school, who, thou 
good as gold and kind as charity, could not endure tl: 
an interloping Mrs. Thorne, who never had a gran* 
father, should come to honour and glory in the count 
simply because of her riches. Miss Monica Thori 
stood out, but Mrs. Grantly gave way, and having or 
given way found that Dr. Thorne, and Mrs. ThortI 
and Emily Dunstable, and Chaldicote House togetf 
were very charming. And the major had been oi^^ 
there with her, and had made himself very pleasa^ 
and there had certainly been some little passage 
incipient love between him and Miss Dunstable, as , 
which Mrs. Thorne, who managed everything, seeme^- 
to be well pleased. This had been after the first meri-i^ 
tion made by Mrs. Grantly to her son of Emily Dun¬ 
stable's name, but before she had heard any faintest: 
whispers of his fancy for Grace Crawley; and she had 
therefore been justified in hoping,—almost in expecting-, 
that Emily Dunstable would be her daughter-in-law’ 
therefore the more aggrieved when this terrifejl^^ 
Ci^jtey peril first opened itself before her eyes. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE ARCHDEACON''S THREAT. 

The dinner-party at the rectory conaprised none but the 
Grantly family. The marchioness had written to say 
that she preferred to have it so. The father had sug¬ 
gested that the Thornes of Ullathorne, very old friends, 
jfeight be asked, and the Greshams from Boxall Hill, 
pnd had even promised to endeavour to get old Lady 
fcufton over to the rectory, Lady Lufton having in 
fermer years been Griselda’s warm friend. But Lady 
^artletop had preferred to see her dear father and 
mother in privacy. Her brother Henry she would be 
^lad to meet, and hoped to make some arrangement 
^Ith him for a short visit to Hartlebury, her husband’s 
place in Shropshire,—as to which latter hint, it may, 
;iowever, be at once said, that nothing further was 
poken after the Crawley alliance had been suggested. 
\nd there had been a very sore point mooted by the 
Jaughter in a request made by her to her father that she 
light not be called upon to meet her grandfather, her 
lother’s father, Mr. Harding, a clergyman of Bar- 
[:hesfer, who was now stricken in years.—“ Papa would 
not have come,” said Mrs. Grantly, “but I think,—I 
do think-” Then she stopped herself. 

“ Your father has odd ways’ sometimes, my dear. 
You know how fond I am of Ixaving him here myself.” 

“ It does not signify,” said Mrs. Grantly. “ Do not 
let us say anything more about it. Of course we 
fcannot have everything. I am told the child does her 
^duty in her sphere of life, and I suppose we ought to 
fbe contented,” Then Mrs. Grantly went up to her own 
Voom, and there she cried. Nothing was said Ip the 

E ajor on the unpleasant subject of the Crawleys before 
nner. He met his sister in the drawing-room, and 
is allowed to kiss her noble cheek. “ I hope Edith is 
L Henry,” said the sister^ “Quite \y;ell; and little 
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Dumbello is the same, I "Thank you, 

quite well.” Then there .seemetl lo !«• nntliing 
to be said between the two. ^ I fu' niiijor never 
inquiries after the aug-ust family, 


or wtHtlcI nliov/* 
.shone 


quite well, 
to be said 

inquiries al-^- . ... - -* 

appear that he was conscious hein^^ .slume upon 
the wife of a marquis. Any a<iuI;ihon which Griiteli 
received of that kind came frcnn her father, and, ther 
fore, unconsciously she had learned tn think that hm 
father was better bred than the <^tfier members of h^| 
family, and more fitted by nature to move in that iiaerti] 
circle to which she herself had been exalted. We nefiH 
not dwell upon the dinner. whi*'h was but a dull affal 
Mrs. Grantly strove to carry on the family party exaetik 
as it would have been carried on had her daughra 
married the son of some nei|rhhouring squire; but 
herself was conscious of the si niggle, and the fac?f 
there being- a struggle produced failure, The rectof 
servants treated the daughter nl the house with % 
awe, and the marchioness herself moved, ami xna« 
and ate, and drank with a cold magniflcerice, wh^ 
think had become a second nature with her, but wf ‘ 
was not on that account the les.s oppresitive. E 
the archdeacon, who enjoyed something in that wh 
was so disagreeable to his wife, felt n relief when 
was left alone after dinner with his son. He 
relieved as his son got up to optui the door for 
mother and sister, but was aware at the same time 
he had before him a most difficult and possibly m 
disastrous task. His dear son Ifenrv was not a 

He had a will of hts own, and having hUhcrto 
successfu man, who in youth had fallen i„,„ 
ful troubles,—who had never justified hit fai 
^ing stem parental authority,—was not now ii 
to. bend his neck. " Henrv ” vniH ikl - .T. , 

• are you drinking ? That’s "2 

M should L sr 

shall drink two or three g'lMtee of d 
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young fellows have become so desperately tem- 

f "We take our wine at dinner, sir.” 

Illpy-the-by, how well Griselda is looking.” 

^^es, she is. It’s always ...easy ior. women to look 
11 when they’re rich.” How would Grace Crawley 
Ic, then, who was poor as poverty itself, and who 
3Vild remain poor, if his son was fool enough to 
rry her? That was the train of thought which ran 
ough the archdeacon’s mind. “ I do not think 
Lch of riches,” said he, “ but it is always well that a 
ntrleman’s wife or a gentleman’s daughter should 
a sufficiency to maintain her position in life.” 

* 'You may say the same, sir, of everybody’s wife 
3 everybody’s daughter.” 

‘ You know what I mean, Henry.” 

* I am not quite sure that I do, sir.” 

Perhaps I had better speak out at once. A rumour 
3 reached your mother and me, which we don’t 
ieve for a moment, but which, nevertheless, makes 
■Linhappy even as a report. They say that there is a 
jing woman living in Silverbridge to whom you are 
-oming attached.” 

^ Is there any reason why I should not become 
ached to a young woman in Silverbridge?—though 
hope any young woman to whom I may become 
ached will be worthy at any rate of being called a 
Ling lady.” 

‘ I hope so, Henry; I hope so. I do hope so.” 

‘ So much I will promise, sir; but I will promise 
tHing more.” 

IThe archdeacon looked across into his son’s face, 
d his heart sank within him. His son’s voice and 
. son’s eyes seemed to tell him two things. They 
imed to tell him, firstly, that the rumour about Grace 
a.wley was true; and, secondly, that the major^pwas 
solved not to be talked out of his folly. . “ But you 
:5 not engaged to any one, are you ? ” said the arch- 
aoon. The son did not at first make any answer, and 
so the father repeated the question. Considering 
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our mutual positions, Henry, I think you ought 
me if you are eng-agfed.” 

“ I am not engaged. Had I become so 
have taken the first opportunity of telling eit 
my mother.” 

Thank God. Now, my dear boy, I can spe 
more plainly. The young woman whose natn6 
heard is daughter to that Mr. Crawley who 
petual curate at Hogglestock. I knew that 
be nothing in it.” • 

“ But there is something in it, sir.” 

What is there in it ? Do not keep me in sus; 
Henry. What is it you mean?” 

” It is rather hard to be cross-questioned in thi^ 
on such a subject. When you express yourscl 
thankful that there is nothing in the rumour, 1 
forced to stop you, as otherwise it is possible 
hereafter you may say that I have deceived you* 
But you don’t mean to marry her? ” 

I certainly do not mean to pledge myself 
do so.” 

” Do you mean to tell me, Henry, that you ai 
love with Miss Crawley?” Then there was an 
pause, during which the archdeacon sat looking 
answer; but the major said never a word. ” Atx% 
suppose that you intend to lower yourself by mari 
a young woman who cannot possibly have enjoyed, 
of the advantages of a lady’s education? I ^ 
nothing of the imprudence of the thing; nothing of 
own want of fortune; nothing of your having to » 
tain a whole family steeped in poverty; nothing df; 
debts and character of the father, upon whom* il 
understand, at this moment there rests a very 
suspicion of—of—of—what I’m afraid I must 
downright theft.” 

'^Downright theft, certainly, if he were guilty 
“ -UtS^y nothing of all that; but looking at the 
w$^ah%ei7,$elf-” . 

^ Sh® 5 s simply the best educated 
ver been m^lpt to meet” 


If 


torn 
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“ Henry, I have a right to expect that you will be 
ip^nest with me.” 

I am honest with you.” 

f “ Do you mean to ask this girl to marry you? ” 

^ “ I do not think that you have any right to ask me 
^t question, sir.” 

't “ I have a right at any rate to tell you this, that if 
jou so far disgrace yourself and me, I shall consider 
lyself bound to withdraw from you all the sanction 
rhich would be conveyed by my—my—my^^Continued 
l^sistance.” 

“ Do you intend me to understand that you will stop 
fey income? ” 

I " Certainly I should.” 

“ Then, sir, I think you would behave to me^ most 
uelly. You advised me to give up my profession.” 

“ Not in order that you might marry Grace Crawley.” 
** I claim thf :privilege of a man of my age to do as I 
ease in: a'matter as marriage. Miss Crawley is 

lady. Her father is a clergyman, as is mine.^ Her 
father’s oldest friend is my uncle. There is nothing on 
iarth against her except her poverty. I do not think I 
ver heard of such cruelty on a father’s part.” * 

“ Very well, Henry.” 

“ I have endeavoured to do my duty by you, sir, 
iways ; and by my mother. You can treat me in this 
ay, if you please, but it will not have any effect on my 
mduct. You can stop my allowance to-morrow, if 
pu like it. I had not as yet made up my mind to 
ake an offer to Miss Crawley, but I shall now do so 
-morrow morning.” 

This was very bad indeed, and the archdeacon was 
tremely unhappy. He was by no means at heart a 
iel man. He loved his children dearly. If this dis- 
reeable marriage were to take place, he would doubt- 
is do exactly as his wife had predicted. He wo^^ild 
t stop his son’s income for a single quarter; and, 
ough he went on telling himself that he would stop 
I, he knew in his own heart that any such severity was 
yond his power. He was a generous man in money 
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matters,—having a dislike for poverty which was nj 
generous,—and for his own sake could not ha^ 
endured to see a son of his in want. ^ But he m 
terribly anxious to exercise the power which the 
the threat might give him. ‘"Henry,” he said, “ yot 
are treating me badly, very badly. My anxiety ha 
always been for the welfare of my children. Do yoi 
think that Miss Crawley vvould be a fitting sister-in-lav 
for that dear girl upstairs?” 

“Certainly I do, or for any other dear girl in th^ 
world; excepting that Griselda, who is not clever] 
would hardly be able to appreciate Miss Crawley, wli^ 
is clever.” 

“ Griselda not clever! Good heavens 1 ” Then ther^ 
was another pause, and as the major said nothing, th] 
father continued his entreaties. “ Pray, pray think oj 
what my wishes are, and your mother’s. You are 
committed as yet. Pray think of us while there is time. 
1 would rather double your income if I saw you marri 
any one that we could name hero.” J 

“ I have enough as it is, if I may only be allowed ^ 
know that it will not be capriciously withdrawn.” TW 
archdeacon filled his glass unconsciously, and sipped 
wine, while he thought what further he might say/ 
Perhaps it might be better that he should say noth!#® 
further at the present moment. The major, howeveS 
was indiscreet, and pushed the question. “ May | 
understand, sir, that your threat is withdrawn, and that 
my income is secure? ” 

“ What, if you marry this girl? ” J 

“ Yes, sir; will my income be continued to me if 1 
marry Miss Crawley ? ” 1 

^ No, it will not” Then the father got up hastily! 
pushed the decanter back angrily from his hand, anl 
without saying another word v.^alked away into tm 
drawing-room. That evening at the rectory was vej 
gfloomy. The archdeacon now and again said a woJ 
or two to his daughter, and his daughter answered hij 
in monosyllables. The major sat apart moodily, ad 
spoke to iH) one. Mrs. Grantly, understanding 
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It had passed, knew that nothing could be done at 
present moment to restore family comfort; so she 
by the fire and knitted. Exactly at ten they all 
it to bed. 

Dear Henry,” said the mother to her son the next 
rning; “think much of yourself, and of your child, 

, of us, before you take any great step in life.” 

I will, mother,” said he. Then he went out and put 
his wrapper, and got into his dog-cart, and drove 
iself off to Silverbridge. He had not spoken to his 
ler since they were in the dining-room on the pre- 
us evening. When he started, the marchioness had 
yet come downstairs; but at eleven she breakfasted, 
1 at twelve she also was taken away. Poor Mrs. 
intly had not had much comfort from her children’s 
its. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE clergyman's HOUSE AT HOGGLESTOCK. 

?s. Crawley had walked from Hogglestock to Silver- 
dge on the occasion of her visit to Mr. Walker, the 
orney, and had been kindly sent back by that gentle- 
in in his wife’s little open carriage. The tidings she 
>ught home with her to her husband were very 
ievous. The magistrates would sit on the next 
ursday,—it was then Friday,—and Mr. Crawley had 
tter appear before them to answer the charge made 
Mr. Soames. He would be served with a summons, 
lich he could obey of his own accord. There had 
en many points very closely discussed between 
alker and Mrs. Crawley, as to which there had been 
eat difficulty in the choice of words which should be 
ider enough in regard to the feelings of the poor lady, 
d yet strong enough to convey to her the very facts 
they stood. Would Mr. Crawley come, or must a 
liceman be sent to fetch him? The magistrates had 
-eady issued a warrant for his apprehension. Such 
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in truth was the fact, but they had agreed with M] 
Walker, that as there was no reasonable ground id 
anticipating any attempt at escape on the part of th 
reverend gentleman, the lawyer might use what gettfl 
means he could for ensuring the clergyman's attenc 
ance. Could Mrs. Crawley undertake to say that h 
would appear? Mrs. Crawley did undertake either th? 
her husband should appear on the Thursday, or els 
that she would send over in the early part of the wee 
and declare her inability to ensure his appearance. I 
that case it was understood the policeman must com( 
■ Then Mr. Walker had suggested that Mr. Crawley h^ 
better employ a lawyer. Upon this Mrs. Crawley ha 
looked beseechingly up into Mr. Walker’s face, ah 
had asked him to undertake the duty, tie was < 
course obliged to explain that he was already employe 
on the other side. Mr. Soames had secured his sen 
vices, and though he was willing to do all in his pow^ 
to mitigate the sufferings of the family, he could nc 
abandon the duty he had undertaken. He name 
another attorney, however, and then sent the poC 
woman home in his wife's carriage. “ I fear that ur 
fortunate man is guilty. I fear he is,” Mr. Walker ha 
said to his wife within ten minutes of the departure c 
the visitor, ^ 

Mrs. Crawley would not allow herself to be driven p 
to the garden gate before her own house, but had lei 
the carriage some three hundred yards off down th 
road, and from thence she walked home. It was no! 
quite dark. It was nearly six in the evening on a WH 
December night, and although cloaks and shawls hai 
been supplied to her, she was wet and cold when si] 
reached her home. But at such a moment, anxious ^ 
she was to prevent the additional evil which would coni 
to them all from illness to herself, she could not paa 
tbi;pugh to her room till she had spoken tb her husband 
fte.was sitting in the one sitting-room on the left di 
of the passage as the house was entered, and with hk 
was their daughter Jane, a girl now nearly sixteen y^ 
of age. Tljere was no Jight |n the room, and 
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pii^iore than a spark of fire showed itself in the grate. ■ 
I^The father was sitting on one side of the hearth, in an ■ 
^id arm-chair, and there he had sat for the last hour 
f^ithout speaking. His daughter had been in and out 
fcpf the room, and had endeavoured to gain his attention 
kow and again by a word, but he had never answered 
pier, and had not even noticed her presence.' At the 
pnoment when Mrs. Crawley’s step was heard upon the ; 
Igravel which led to the door, Jane was kneeling before 
khe fire with a hand upon her father’s arm. She had 
l^ied to get her hand into his, but he had either been 

I Unaware of the attempt, or had rejected it. 

“ Here is mamma, at last,” said Jane, rising to her 
set as her mother entered the house. 

“ Are you all in the dark ? ” said Mrs. Crawley, 
driving to speak in a voice that should not be sorrow- , 

“ Yes, mamma; we are in the dark. Papa is here, 
h, mamma, how wet you are! ” 

“Yes, dear. It is raining. Get a light out of the 
Ltchen, Jane, and I will go upstairs in two minutes.” 
hen, when Jane was gone, the wife made her way in 
le dark over to her husband’s side, and spoke a word 
> him. “Josiah,” she said, “will you not speak to 
le?” 

> “ What should I speak about ? Where have you 
ten ? ” 

i “ I have been to Silverbridge. I have been to Mr. 
alker. He, at any rate, is very kind.” 

\ I don’t want his kindness. I want no man’s kind-l\ 
ps. Mr. Walker is the attorney, I believe. Kind,\\ 

11 mean considerate. Josiah, let us do the best we 
in^^this trouble. We have had others as heavy 

[ But none to crush me as this will crush me. W^ll; 
^t am I to do ? Am I go to prison—to-night ? ” 
tthis moment his daughter returned with a candle, [ 
H the mother could not make her answer at once. It ! 
^ a wretched, poverty-striclcen room. -^By degrees 

CB. 1. 2 
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the carpet had disappeared, which had been laid dowrf 
some nine or ten years since, when they had first com® 
to Hog'g'lestock, and which even then had not been 
hew. Now nothing- but a poor fragment of it remain^ 
in front of the fire-place. In the middle of the room 
there was a table which had once been large; but one 
flap of it was gone altogether, and the other flap sloped 
grievously towards the floor, the weakness of old age; 
having fallen into its legs. There were two or three i 
smaller tables about, but they stood propped against 
walls, thence obtaining a security which their own 
strength would not give them. At the further end oh 
the room there was an ancient piece of furniture, which' 
was always called “papa’s secretary,” at which Mr. 
Crawley customarily sat and wrote his sermons, and 
did all work that was done by him within his house. 
The man -w'ho had made it, some time in the la^ 
century, had intended it to be a locked guardian f^ 
domestic documents, and the receptacle for all that was 
most private in the house of some paterfamilias. But 
beneatli the hands of Mr. Crawley it always stood open • 
and with the exception of the small space at which he 
wrdte, was covered with dog’s-eared books from nearly 
all of which the covers Had'disappeared. There were 
there two odd volumes of Euripides, a Greek Testa¬ 
ment, an Odyssey, a duodecimo Pindar, and a miniature 
Anacreon. Ihere was half a Horace,—the two first 
TOoks of the Odes at the beginning, and the De Arte 

disappeared. There was a 
nttle btt of a volume of Cicero, and there were Cmsar’s- 
Odmmentaries, in two volumes, so stoutly bound that 
mey had defied the combined ill-usage of time and the 
&aj^ey. family. All these were piled upon the 
M6er«ary with many others,—odd volumes of sermons 
‘^4' Greek and Latin lay at the top, 

showed signs of most frequent use. There was^ 
^_^^m-ehair in the room,-a Windsor-chair, as suchl 
S by an old cushion in 

sat when both he and hi 
and Uts. Crawley when he 
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'absent. And there was an old horsehair sofa,—now 
almost denuded of its horsehair,—but that, like the 
tables, required the assistance of a friendly wall. Then 
^here was half a dozen of other chairs—all of different 
sorts,—and they completed the furniture of the room. 
It was not such a room as one would wish to see 
inhabited by a beneficed clergyman of the Church of 
England; but they who know what money will do and 
what it will not, will understand how easily a man with 
a family, and with a hundred and thirty pounds a year, 
may be brought to the need of inhabiting such a 
chamber. When it is remembered that three pounds 
of meat a day, at ninepence a pound, will cost over 
forty pounds a year, there need be no difficulty in 
understanding that it may be so. Bread for such a 
family must cost at least twenty-five pounds. Clothes 
for five persons, of whom one must at any rate wear 
the raiment of a gentleman, can hardly be found for 
less than ten pounds a year a head. Then there 
remains fifteen pounds for tea, sugar, beer, wages^ 
education, amusements, and the like. In such dircum-:, 
stances a gentleman can hardly pay much for the’ 
renewal of his furniture ! 

Mrs. Crawley could not answer her husband’s ques¬ 
tion before her daughter, and was therefore obliged to 
make another excuse for again sending her out of the 
room. ‘‘ Jane, dear,” she said, “ bring my things down* 
to the kitchen and I will change them by the fire. I 
will be there in two minutes, when I have had a word 
with your papa.” The girl went immediately and then- 
Mrs. Crawley answered her husband’s question. No,j 
my dear; there is no question of your going to prison/’* 
But there will be.” 

“ I have undertaken that you shall attend before the 
magistrates at Silverbridge on Thursday next, at twelve 
o’clock. You will do that?” 

“Do it! You mean, I suppose, to say that I •must 
go there. Is anybody to come and fetch me? ” 

“ Nobody will come. Only you must promise that * 
you will be there. I have promised for you. You will* 
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go y willT^ou not? ” ; She stood leanings over him,;A 
embracing him, waiting for an answer; but for 
he gave none. “ You will tell me that you will do ^ 

I have undertaken for you, Josiah? ” 

“ I think I would rather that they fetched me- 
think that I will not go myself.” 

‘‘ And have policemen come for you into the parish 
Mr. Walker has promised that he will send over ^ 
phaeton. He sent me home in it to-day.” 

** I want nobody’s phaeton. If I go I will walk, 
it were ten times the distance, and though I had not | 
shoe left to my feet I would walk. If I go there 
of my own accord, I will walk there.” 

** But you will go? ” 

"‘What do I care for the parish? What matter^,; 
who sees me now ? I cannot be degraded worse th 
am. Everybody knows it.” ^ ^ ] 

“ There is no disgrace without guilt,” said 
“ Everybody thinks me guilty. I see it in their 
The children know of it, and I hear their whispelijiiJ 
the school, ‘ Mr. Crawley has taken some money^i;,^;| 
heard the girl say it myself.” 

“ What matters what the girl says ? ” 

“ And yet you would have me go in a fine cari:| 
to Silverbridge, as though to a wedding. If It 
wanted there let 'them take me as they would ai^p 
I shall be here for them,—unless I am dead.” 

At this moment Jane reappeared, pressing her;: 
to take off her wet clothes, and Mrs. Crawley wer^ti 
her daughter to the kitchen. The one red-armed ' 
girl who was their only servant was sent away| 
then the mother and child discussed how best ^ ^ 
might prevail with the head of the family, 
mamma, it must come right; must it not? ” 

; “ I trust it will I think it will But I cannp 
ijiy way as yet.” 

cannot have done anything wrohg.'* 

" No/^nay dear; he has done nothing. 

1 mistakes, and it is.h^li^ ffSt 

l^/h^ hot intentip 
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tie is ever thinking of other things, about the school, 
and his sermons, and he does not remember.” 

- “And about how poor we are, mamma.” 

I “ He has much to occupy his mind, and he forgets 
things which dwell in the memory with other people. 
He said that he had got this money from Mr. Soames, 
and of course he thought that it was so.” 

“And where did he get it, mamma?” 

“ Ah,—I wish I knew. I should have said that I had 
seen every shilling that came into the house; but I 
know nothing of this cheque,—^whence it came.” 

“ But will not papa tell you ? ” 

“ He would tell me if he knew. He thinks it camel 
from the dean.” 

“ And are you sure it did not? ” 

“ Yes; quite sure; as sure as I can be of anything. 
The dean told me he would give him fifty pounds, and 
the fifty pounds came. I had them in my own hands. 
And he has written to say that it was so.” 

“ But couldn’t this be part of the fifty pounds? ” 

“ No, dear, no.” 

: “ Then where did papa get it ? Perhaps he picked it 
up, and has forgotten ? ” 

To this Mrs. Crawley made no reply. The idea that 
the cheque had been found by her husband,—had been 
picked up as Jane had said,—^had occurred also to 
Jane’s mother. Mr. Soames was confident that he had 
dropped the pocket-book at the parsonage. Mrs. 
Crawley had always disliked Mr. Soames, thinking him 
to be hard, cruel, and vulgar. She would not have 
hesitated to believe him guilty of a falsehood, or even 
of direct dishonesty, if by so believing she could in her 
Own mind have found the means of reconciling her 
husband’s possession of the cheque with absolute truth 
bn his part. But she could not do so. Even though 
Soames had, with devilish premeditated malice, slipped 
the cheque into her husband’s pocket, his having done 
so would not account for her husband’s having used the 
pheque when he found it there. She was driven to 
^ake excuses for him which, valid as t|jey might be 
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with herself, could not be valid with others. He 
said that Mr. Soames had paid the cheque to 
That was clearly a mistake. He had said that 
cheque had been given to him by the dean. That 
clearly another mistake. She knew, or thought 
knew, that he,' being such as he was, might make 
blunders as these, and yet be true. She believed thit^ 
such statements might be blunders and not falsehoods? 
—so convinced was she that her husband^s mind would 
pot act at all times as do the minds of other men. Ba^ 
having such a conviction she was driven to believe also 
that almost anything might be possible. Soames maV 
have been right, or he might have dropped, not tho 
book, but the cheque. She had no difficulty in pre¬ 
suming Soames to be wrong in any detail, if by sO 
supposing she could make the exculpation of her 
husband easier to herself. If villany on the pirt o£, 
Soames was needful to her theory, Soames would 
become to her a villain at once—of the blackest dye* 
Might it not be possible that the cheque having thus 
fallen into her husband’s hands, he had come, after a 
while, to think that it had been sent to him by his 
friend, the dean? And if it were so, would it be 
possible to make others so believe? That there was 
some mistake which would be easily explained were her 
husband's mind lucid at all points, but which she could 
not explain because of the darkness of his mind, she 
was thoroughly convinced. But were she herself to put 
forward such a defence on her husband's part, she 
.would in doing so be driven to say that he was a 
Uunatic,—that he was incapable of managing the affairs 
jpf himself or his family. It seemed to her that she 
Jwould be compelled to have him proved to be either a 
thief or a madman. And yet she knew that he was 
neither. That he was not a thief was as clear to her 
the sun a t noonday. Could she have lain on the 
twenty years, and not yet have learned 
the s^dfets of the heart beneath? The whole mind of 
the Vas?- as she told herself, within her grasps 
He might have taken the twenty pounds; he mig^ 
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have taken it and spent it, thoug-h it was not his own; 
but yet he was no thief. „ Np r was he a madman. No 
ipian more sane in preaching- the gospel of his Lord, in 
!i:naking intelligible to the ignorant the promises of his 
Saviour, ever got into a parish pulpit, or taught in a 
parish school. Th^mtellect of the man was as clea^as 
running water _in_ all. things not appertaining to his 
daily life and its difficulties. Hej^ould.be. logical-J^ith 
a vengeance,—so logical as to cause infinite trouble to 
his wife, who, with all her good sense, was not logical. 
lAnd he had Greek at his fingers* ends,—as his daughter 
knew very well. And even to this day he would some¬ 
times recite to thexji^English poetry, lines after lines, 
stanzas upon stanzas, in a sweet low melancholy voice» 
on long winter evenings when occasionally the burden 
of hi^ troubles would be lighter to him than was usual. 
Books in Latin and in French he read with us much 
ease as in English, and took delight in such as came 
to him, when he would condescend to accept isuch loans 
from the deanery. And there w^as at times a lightness 
of heart about the man. In the course of the last 
winter he had translated into Greek irregular verse the 
very noble ballad of Lord Bateman, maintaining the 
irhythm and the rhyme-, and had repeated it with 
uncouth glee till his daughter knew it all by heart. 
And when there had come to him a five-pound note from 
some adrniring magazine editor as the price of the 
same,—still through the dean’s hands,—he had bright- 
^ened up his heart and had thought for an hour or two 
;that even yet the world would smile upon him. His 
(wife knew well that he was not mad; but yet she knew 
jfhat there were dark moments with him, in which his 
liuind was so much astray that he could not justly be 
|called to account as to what he might remember and 
pwhat he might forget. How would it be possible to 
pxplain ail this to a judge and jury, so that they might 
^either say that he was dishonest, nor yet that he was 
%iad? ^‘Perhaps he picked it up, and had forgotten,** 
|ier daughter said to her. Perhaps it was so, but she 
pnight not as yet admit as much even to her child.. 
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“ It is a mystery, dear, as yet, which, with God’s aidJ 
will be unravelled. Of one thing we at least may bd 
sure; that your papa has not wilfully done anything 
wrong. ” 

‘‘ Of course we are sure of that, mamma. 

Mrs. Crawley had many troubles during the next 
four or five days, of which the worst, perhaps, ha(J 
reference to the services of the Sunday which inter¬ 
vened between the day of her visit to Silverbridge, ancj 
the sitting of the magistrates. On the Saturday it was( 
necessary that he should prepare his sermons, of whieW 
he preached two on every Sunday, though his congre¬ 
gation consisted only of farmers, brickmakers, and 
agricultural labourers, who would willingly have dis¬ 
pensed with the second. Mrs. Crawley proposed to 
send over to Mr. Robarts, a neighbouring clergyman, 
for the loan of a curate. Mr. Robarts was a warm 
‘ friend to the Crawleys, and in such an emergency would 
probably have come himself; but*Mr. Crawley would, 
not hear of it. The discussion took place early on the 
Saturday morning, before it was as yet daylight, for the 
jpoor woman was thinking day and night of her hus- 
P)and’s troubles, and it had this good effect, that 
immediately after breakfast he seated himself at his 
desk, and worked at his task as though he had for¬ 
gotten all else in the world. 

And on the Sunday morning he went into his school 
before the hour of the church service, ‘as had been his 
wont, and taught there as though everything with him 
was as usual. Some of the children were • absent, 
having heard of their teacher’s tribulation, and having 
been told probably that he would remit his work; and 
for these absent ones he sent in great anger. The poor 
^irns came creeping in, for he was a man who by his 
^anners had been able to secure their obedience 
poverty. And he preached to the people 
on that Sunday, as he had always preach 
with an eloquence fitted for the hej 
Jence. No one would have guessed 
t and appearance on that oc< 
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|hat there was aught wrpng with him,—unless there 
liad been there some observer keen enough to perceive 
^hat the greater care which he used, and the special 
eagerness of his words, denoted a special frame of 
mind. 

After that, after those church services were over, he 
sank again and never roused himself till the dreaded 
day had come. 


CHAPTER V 

; WHAT THE WORLD THOUGHT ABOUT IT 

Opinion in Silverbridge, at Barchester, and throughout 
the county, was very much divided as to the guilt or 
innocence of Mr. Crawley. Up to the time of Mrs. 
Crawley’s visit to Silverbridge, the affair had not been 
^much discussed. To give Mr. Soames his due, he had 
been by no means anxious to press the matter against 
ithe clergyman; but he had been forced to go on with 
dt. While the first cheque was missing, Lord Lufton 
had sent him a second cheque for the money, and the 
|loss had thus fallen upon his lordship. The cheque 
:^had of course been traced, and inquiry had of course 
:been made as to Mr. Crawley’s possession of it. 
.When that gentleman declared that he had received it 
ffrom Mr. Soames, Mr. Soames had been forced to 
^contradict and to resent such an assertion. When Mr. 
^Crawley had afterwards said that the money had come 
no him from the dean, and when the dean had shown 
Ithat this also was untrue, Mr. Soames, confident as 
ihe was that he had d roppe d the pocket-book at Mjc* 
Crawley’s house, could not But continue the investiga¬ 
tion. He had done so with as much silence as the 
nature of the work admitted. But by the day oi the 
magistrates’ meeting at Silverbri dg e the subject had: 
become common through the county, and men’s minds^ 
were very much divided. 

All Hogglestock believed their parson t^ be innocent; 
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but then all Hogglestock b elieved h im to be macL At 
Silverbridg-e the tradesmen with wKom he had dealt, 

I and to whom he had owed, and still owed, monej^ 
all declared him to be innocent They knew something’ 
of the man personally, and could not believe him to 
be a thief. All the ladies in Silverbridge, too, were 
sure of his innocence. It was to them impossible that 
such a man should have stolen twenty pounds. “ My 
dear,” said the eldest Miss Prettyman to poor Grace 
Crawley, “ in England, where the laws are good, no 
gentleman is ever made out to be guilty when he is 
innocent; and your papa, of course, is innocent. 
Therefore you should not trouble yourself.” “It will 
break papa’s heart,” Grace had said, and she did 
trouble herself. But the gentlemen in Silverbridge 
were made of sterner stuff, and believed the man to 
be guilty, clergyman and gentleman though he was.-^« 
Mr. Walker, who among the lights in Silverbridge 
was the leading light, would not speak a word upon 
the subject to anybody; and then everybody, who 
..wa s anybody, knew that Mr. Walker was convinced 
of the man’s guilt. Had Mr. Walker believed him to 
be innocent, his tongue would have been ready enough. 
John Walker, who was in the habit of laughing at 
his father’s good nature, had no doubt upon the 
-subject. Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Walker’s partner, shook 
his head. People did not think much of Mr. Winthrop, 
excepting certain unmarried ladies; for Mr. Winthrop 
was a bachelor, and had plenty of money. People did 
not think much of Mr. Winthrop; but still on this 
subject he might know something, and when he shook 
his head he manifestly.intended to indicate guilt. And 
Df. Tempest, the rector of Silverbridge, did not 
hesitate to declare his belief in the guilt of the 
ihcumbent of Hogglestock. No man reverences a 
’d^%ymah, as a clergyman, so slightly as a brother 
To Dr. Temt^iSt it appeared to be neither | 
very terrible that Mr. Crawley shoul^ 
have Staten twenty pounds. ** What i^ a man to do,^ 
uS^ea^/he^ seei. his. children, starving? .Hli 
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Should not have married on such a preferment as that.” 
"dr. Crawley had married, however, long- before he got 
he living of Hogglestock. 

Ther^ were two Lady Luftons,—mother-in-law and 
fdaughter-in-law,—who at this time were living together 
at Framley Hall, Lord Lufton^s seat in the county 
, of Barset, and they were both thoroughly convinced 
■'of Mr. Crawley’s innocence. The elder lady had lived 
I much among clergymen, and could hardly, I think, by 
[any means have been brought to believe in the guilt 
fef any man who had taken- upon himself the orders of 
jithe Church of England.* She had also known Mr. 
Crawley personally for some years, and was one of 
those who could not admit to herself that any one was 
vile who had been near to herself. She believed 
intensely in the wickedness of the outside world, of 
Ithe world which w^s from iof 

rwhich she never - anything; but they who wero 
jnear to and who had even become dear to her, 
or who even had been respected by her, were made, 
as it were, saints in her imagination. They were 
brought into the inner circle, and could hardly be 
expelled. She was an old woman who thought all 
evil of those she did not know, and all good of those 
whom she did know; and as she did know Mn 
Crawley, she was quite sure he had not stolen Mr. 
Soames’s twenty pounds. She did know Mr. Soames 
also; and thus there was a mystery for the unravelling 
of which she was very anxious. And the young Lady 
Lufton was equally sure, and perhaps with better 
[reason for such certainty. She had, in truth, known^i 
|more of Mr. Crawley personally, than had any 
pn the county, unless it was the dean. The —— 
pLady Lufton, the present Lord Lufton1 
.sojourned at one time in Mr. Crawley's 
^ poverty living as thejf 

Mrs. Crawley through an illne?s whi<^ Hd well nigh 
been fatal to her; and the yo^jEjiger Lady Luftoni 
w heT^ Crawley,—as Mr. Crawley also beUe,v «4 
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“ It is quite impossible, my dear,” the old wom^ 
said to her daughter-in-law. 

“ Quite impossible, my lady. ” The dowager 
always called “ my lady,” both by her own daught^ 
and by her son’s wife, except in the presence of th^ 
children, when she was addressed as “ grandmamma.! 
" Think how well I knew him. It’s no use talking m 
evidence. No evidence would make me believe it.” M 
“Nor me; and I think it a great shame that suct 
a report should be spread about.” I 

“ I suppose Mr. Soames could not help himself?! 
said the younger lady, who was not herself vetl 
fond of Mr. Soames. J 

“ Ludovic says that he has only done what he 
obliged to do.” The Ludovic spoken of was L^S 
Lufton. 'M 

This took place in the morning, but in the evenM 
the affair was again discussed at Framley Hffl 

Indeed, for some days, there was hardly any 
subject held to be worthy of discussion in the coum^ 
Mr. Robarts, the clergyman of the parish and tS 
brother of the younger Lady Lufton, was dining ^ 
the hall with his wife, and the three ladies 
together expressed their perfect conviction of the fa!® 
ness of the accusation. But when Lord Lufton 
Mr. Robarts were together after, the ladies had 
tl^m there was much less of this certainty express^ 
“By Jove,” said Lord Lufton, “I don’t know what® 
think of it. I wish with all my heart that Soames Im 
said nothing about it, and that the cheque had pas3 
without remark.” 

“ That was impossible. When the banker sent ® 
^Soames, he was obliged to take the matter up.” 3 
|^ “Of course he was. But I’m sorry that it was ^ 
the life of me I can’t conceive how the ch^^M 
Crawley’s hands.” 

that it had been lying in. the 
had,come to think that 

“ But, my Mark,” said Lord Lufton, « 
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Iff T say that that’s nonsense* What do we do when 
la poor man has come to think that another man’s 
J>roperty is his own? We send him to prison for 
making the mistake.” 

“ I hope they won’t send Crawley to prison.” 

“ I hope so too; but what is a jury to do? ” 

“ You think it will go to a jury, then? ” 

“ I do,” said Lo^d Lufton. “ I don’t see how the 
magistrates can save themselves from committing him. 
It is one of those cases in which every one concerned 
would wish to drop it if it were only possible. But 
it is not possible. On the evidence, .as one sees it 
at present, one is bound to say that it is a case for 
a jury.” 

“ I believe that he is mad,” said the brother parson; 
“ He always was, as far as I could learn,” said the 
lord. “ I never knew him, myself. You do, I think? ” 
** Oh, yes. I know him.” And the vicar of Framley 
became silent and thoughtful as the memory of a 
certain interview between himself and Mr.. Crawley 
came back upon his mind. At that time the waters 
had nearly closed over his head and Mr. Crawley 
j^had given him some assistance. When the gentlemen 
'had again found the ladies, they kept their own doubts 
to themselves; for at Framley Hall, as at present 
tenanted, female voices and female influences pre¬ 
dominated over those which came from the other sex*. 

At Barchester, the cathedral city of the county in 
which the Crawleys lived, opinion was violently against 
Mr. Crawley. In the city Mrs. Proudie, the wife of ', 
the bishop, was the leader of opinion in general, 
and she was very strong in her belief of the man’s 
guilt. She had known much of clergymen all her life, 
as it behoved a bishop’s wife to do, and she had 
none of that mingled weakness and ignorance which 
taught so many ladies in Barsetshire to suppose* that 
an ordained clergyman could not become a thief. She 
•hated old Lady Lufton with all her heart, and old 
Lady Lufton hated her as warmly. Mrs. Proudie 
tvould say frequently that Lady Luftoi! was a con-^ 
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deited old idiot, and Lady Lufton would declare as 
frequently that Mrs. Proudie was a vulgar virago 
It was known at the palace in Barchester, that kind 
ness had been shown to the Crawleys by the family a! 
Framiey Hall, and this alone would have been suflicicn 
to make Mrs, Proudie believe that Mr. Crawley coulc 
have been guilty of any crime. And as Mrs. Proudb 
believed, so did the bishop believe. “It is a terribk 
disgrace to the diocese, ” said the bishop, shaking hh 
head, and patting his apron as he sat by his stud; 
fire. 

" Fiddlestick ! ” said Mrs. Proudie.- I 

* “ But, my dear,—a beneficed clergyman ! ” | 

“You must get rid of him; that’s all. You rnusf 
be firm whether he be acquitted or convicted.” 

“ But if he be acquitted, I cannot get rid of himi 
my dean” 


^ GS, you can, if you are firm. And you must bd 
^ firm. Ts it not true that he has been disgracefully 
involved in debt ever since he has been there; thal 
y^you have been pestered by letters from unfortunate 
^ tradesmen vmo. cannot get their money from him ? ” 

. That is true, my dear, certainly.” 
i And is that kind of thing to go on ? He cannot 
come to the palace as all clergymen should do, because 
he has got no clothes to come in, I saw him once 
a^ut the lanes, and I never set my eyes on such an,,; 
object in my life ! I would not believe that the man 
was a clergyman till John told me. He is a disgrace 
to the du^ese,^ and he must be got rid of. I feel 
^re of his guilt, and I hope he will be convicted. 
Pne..^s bound to hope that a guilty man should be? 
pnyipted.. , But if he escape conviction, you must* 
Jgqpestrate the living because of the debts. The 
^ *rf^e IS enough tq get an excellent curate. It would 
m.ipx Thumble.”.. To all of which the bishop ' 
but simply nodded his head 
fch4«| apron. He knew that h(? could m 
required of him;, but i 
« that Crawly was fou^^ 
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be guilty, then the matter would be comparatively 
easy. 

' “ It should be an example to us, that we should 
look to our own steps, my dear,” said the bishop. 

“ That’s all very well,” said Mrs. Proudie, “ but 
it has become your duty, and mine too, to look to the 
steps of other people; and that duty we must do.” 

“Of course, my dear; of course.” That was the 
tone in which the question of Mr. Crawley’s 'alleged 
guilt was discussed at the palace. 

We have already heard what was said on the subject 
at the house of Archdeacon Grantly. As the days 
passed by, and as other tidings came in, confirmatory 
of those which had before reached him, the archdeacon, 
felt himself unable not to believe in the man’s guilt. 
And the fear which he entertained as to his son’s 
intended marriage with Grace Crawley, tended to 
increase the strength of his belief. Dr. Grantly had / 
been a very successful man in the world, and on all 
ordinary occasions had been able to show that bold 
front with which success endows a man. But he 
still had his moments of weakness, and feared greatly 
lest anything of misfortune should touch him, and mar 
the comely roundness of his prosperity. He was very 
wealthy. The wife of his bosom had been to him all 
that a wife should be. His reputation in the clerical 
world stood very high. He had lived all his life 
on terms of equality with the best of the gentry around 
him. His only daughter had made a splendid marriage. 
His two sons had hitherto done well in the world, 
not only as regarded their happiness, but as to 
marriage also, and as to social standing. But howiV 
great would be the fall if his son should at last marry |p 
the daughter of a convicted thief ! How would the; 
Proudies rejoice over him,—the Proudies who had been 
crushed to the ground by the success of the Hartietop 
alliance; and how would the low-church curates who 
swarmed in Barsetshire, gather together and scream 
in delight over his dismay 1 “ But why should W'e 

say that he is guilty?” said Mrs, Graatlyw . . ^ 
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! *' It hardly matters as far as we are concerned^ 
whether they 6nd him guilty or not,” said the arch¬ 
deacon ; “ if Henry marries that girl my heart wilj 
be broken.” 

But perhaps to no one except to the Crawleys them¬ 
selves had the matter caused so much terrible anxiety 
as to the archdeacon’s son. He had told his father 
that he had made no offer of marriage to Grace 
Crawley, and he had told the truth. But there are 
perhaps few men who make such offers in direct terms 
without having already said and done that which 
make such offers simply necessary as the final closing 
of an accepted bargain. It was so at any rate between 
Major Grantly and Miss Crawley, and Major Grantly 
acknowledged to himself that it was so. He acknow¬ 
ledged also to himself that as regarded Grace herself 
he had no wish to go back from his implied intentions. 
Nothing that either his father or mother might say 
would shake him in that. But could it be his duty to 
|bind himself to the family of a convicted thief? Could 
Ift be right that he should disgrace his father and his 
mother and his sister and his one child by such a 
connection? He had a man’s heart, and the poverty 
of the Crawleys caused him no solicitude. But he 
. shxai^ from,.the. con^^^^ of a prison. 


CHAPTER VI 

GRACE CRAWLEY 

It has already been said that Grace Crawley was at 
this time living with the two Miss Prettymans, who 
kept a girls’ school at Silverbridge. Two more 
b^ignant ladies than the Miss Prettymans never 
ft^Med over such an establishment. The younger 
fresh, and fair, and seemed to be always 
' with the* milk of human kindness. The 

^erl^jivecy thin and very small, and somewhat, 
ai^feed heahh too* in the eyes^ 
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land subject to racking headaches, so that it was con- 
'Sidered generally that she was unable to take much 
Active part in the education of the pupils. But it was 
considered as generally that she did all the thinking, 
that she knew more than any other woman in Barset- 
shire, and that all the Prettyman schemes for 
education emanated from her mind. It was said, too, 
by those who knew them best, that her sistergood¬ 
nature was as nothing to hers; that she was the 
most charitable, the most loving, and the most 
(Conscientious of schoolmistresses. This was Miss 
Annabella Prettyman, the elder; and perhaps it may 
ht inferred that some portion of her great character 
for virtue may have been due to the fact that nobody 
ever saw her out of her own house. She could not 
even go to church, because the open air brought on 
^euralgia. She was therefore perhaps taken to be 
piagnificent, partly because she was unknown. Miss 
}Anne Prettyman, the younger, went about frequently 
to tea-parties,—would go, indeed, to any party to 
’"^^hich she might be invited; and was known to have 
a pleasant taste for pound-cake and sweetmeats. 
Being seen so much in the outer world, she became 
pommon, and her character did not stand so high as 
did that of her sister. Some people were ill-natured 
enough to say that she wanted to marry Mr, Winthrop; 
but of what maiden lady that goes out into the world 
are not such stories told? And all such stories Jn 
Silverbridge were told with special reference to Mr, 
Winthrop. 

Miss Crawley, at present, lived with the Miss 
iPrettymans, and assisted them in the school. This 
'larrangement had been going on for the last twelve 
;months, since the time .In which Grace would have left 
:|the school in the natural course of things. There had 
^been no bargain made, and no intention that Grace 
^should stay. She had been invited to fill the place of 
^n absent superintendent, first for one month, then for 
Another, and then for two more months; and when the 
fassistant came back, the Miss Prettyrmans thought 
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there were reasons why Grace should be asked 
remain a little longer. But they took great care 
let the fashionable world of Silverbridge know th^ 
Grace Crawley was a visitor with them, and not 
teacher. “ We pay her no salary, or anything of th| 
kind,” said Miss Anne Prettyman ; a statement, hov 
ever, which was by no means true, for during tho| 
four months the regular stipend had been paid to he^ 
and twice since then, Miss Annabella Prettyman, wh, 
managed all the money matters, had called Grace inL 
her little room, and had made a little speech, and hmj 
put a little bit of paper into her hand. I know C 
ought not to take it,” Grace had said to her frieni 
Anne. “If I was not here, there would be no oii 
in my place.” “ Nonsense, my dear,” Anne Prettymaf; 
had said; “it is the greatest comfort to us in 
world. And you should make yourself nice, you kno^ 
for his sake. All the gentlemen like it.” Then Gra<i 
had been very angry, and had sworn that she wo^ 
give th^ money back again. Nevertheless, I thij| 
she did make herself as nice as she knew how to 
And from all this it may be seen that the Miss Pretty^ 
mans had hitherto quite approved of Major Grantly^ 
attentions. 

But when this terrible affair came on about thf 
cheque which had been lost and found and traced 
Mr. Crawley's hands, Miss Anne Prettyman sali| 
nothing further to Grace Crawley about Major Grantlyi 
jit was not that she thought that Mr. Crawley 
guilty, but she knew enough of the world to be awat^ 
jthat suspicion of such guilt might compel such a mah 
las Major Grantly to change his mind. “ If he hai 
mly popped,” Anne said to her sister, “it woulf 
nave been all right. He would never have gone ba^ 
from his word. ” “ My dear,” said Annabella, “ I wisl 

yc»\vduld not talk about popping. It is a terribll 
shouldn’t, to any one except you,” saigl 

JiMii cesnfe to Silverbridg'6 ■ some few mohtM 
—.txi: Mrs. -WaUcer, a youag- lady frd3 
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pllington, in the neighbouring county, between whom 
Grace Crawley there had grown up from circum- 
pances a warm friendship. Grace had a cousin in 
pjondon,—a clerk high up and well-to-do in^ a public 
jhffice, a nephew of her mother’s—and this cousin 
^as, and for years had been, violently smitten in love 
for this young lady. But the young lady’s tale had 
been sad, and though she acknowledged feelings of 
most affectionate friendship for the cousin, she could 
yn^ot bring herself to acknowledge more. Grace 
ferawley had met the young lady at Silverbridge, and 
feords had been spoken about the cousin; and though 
pie young lady from Allington was some years older 
llhan Grace, there had grown up to be a friendship, 
land, as is not uncommon between young ladies, therc' 
ibad been an agreement that they would correspond, 
^he name of the lady was Miss Lily and the 

pame of the well-to-do cousin in Londfon was Mr* 
pohn Eames. 

r At the present moment Miss Dale was at home with 
lier mother at Allington, and Grace Crawley in her 
terrible sorrow wrote to her friend, pouring out her 
whole heart. As Grace’s letter and Miss Dale’s 
^nswer will assist us in our story, I will venture to 
^^ive them both. 


“ Silverbridge, - December, i86—. 

Dearest Lily, 

“ I HARDLY know how to tell you what has 
happened, it is so very terrible. But perhaps you will 
[have heard it already, as everybody is talking of it 
|iere. It has got into the newspapers, and therefore 
|it cannot be kept secret. Not that I should keep 
[anything from you; only this is so very dreadful that 
11 hardly know how to write it. Somebody says,—a 
TMr. Soames, I believe it is,—^that papa has taken some 
money that does not belong to him, and he is to be 
brought before the magistrates and tried. Of course^ 
papa has done nothing wrong. I do think he would 
be the man in the wp^rld to take a fHnny that 
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not belong to him. You know how poor he is; wh^ 
a life he has had I But I think he would almost soon^ 
see mamma starving;—I am sure he would rather 
starved himself, than even borrow a shilling which iM 
could not pay. To suppose that he would take mone3^ 
(she had tried to write the word “ steal,” but she coui^ 
not bring her pen to form the letters) “ is monstroii^ 
But, somehow, the circumstances have been made 
look bad against him, and they say that he must coi^ H 
over here to the magistrates. I often think that Iw 
all men in the world papa is the most unfortunate^ 
Everything seems to go against him, and yet he is 
good! Poor mamma has been over here, and she 
distracted. I never saw her so wretched before. Ship 


had been to your friend, Mr. Walker, and came to 
afterwards for a minute. Mr. Walker has got som^a 
thing to do with it, though mamma says she thinkS 
he is quite friendly to papa. I wonder whether yatS 
could find out, through Mr. Walker, what he thinks® 
about it. Of course, mamma knows that papa haig 
done nothing wrong; but she says that the whol^ 
thing is most mysterious, and that she does not know^"* 
how to account for the money. Papa, you know, is 
not like other people. He forgets things; and 
always thinking, thinking, thinking of his great mis¬ 
fortunes. Poor papa! My heart bleeds so when I ; 
remember all his sorrows, that I hate myself for think- ; 
ing about mysejf. 

When mamma left me,—and it was then I first 
knew' that.papa would really have to be tried,—I went 
to Miss Annabella, and told her that I would go home. 
She asked me why, and I said I would not disgrao^^ 
her house by staying in it. She got up and took 
in her arms, and there came a tear out of both hiM 
dear old eyes, and she said that if anything evil 
which she would not believe, as she 
a good man,—there should be a home iti'l^P^ 
only for me, bat for mamma and 
Isn’t%lii'#%^derful woman? When I think^i^^^H 
I someriin^i^^^dlink tb^t 
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|rhen she became very serious,—for just before, 
^rough her tears, she had tried to smile,—and she told 
|ne to remember that all people could not be like her, 
|vho had nobody to look to but herself and her sister; 
and that at present I must task myself not to think 
of that which I had been thinking of before. She 
did not mention anybody’s name, but of course I 
understood very well what she meant; and I suppose 
she is right. I said nothing in answer to her, for 
I could not speak. She was holding my hand, and I 
^ok hers up and kissed it, to show her, if I could, 
that I knew that she was right; but I could not have 
spoken about it for all the world. It was not ten 
days since that she herself, with all her prudence, 
told me that she thought I ought to make up my mind 
what answer I would give him. And then I did not 
say anything; but of course she knew. And. after 
that Miss Anne spoke quite freely about it, so that 1 
fead to beg her to be silent even before the girls. 
Ypu know how imprudent she is. But it is all over 
^ow. Of course Miss Annabella is right. He has 
got a great many people to think of; his father and, 
iinother, and his darling little Edith, whom he brought 
piere twice, and left her with us once for two days, 
|o that she got to know me quite well; and I took 
such a love for her, that I could not bear to part with, 
her. But I think sometimes that all our family are 
born to be unfortunate, and then I tell myself that I 
^ill never hope for anything again. 
f Pray write to me soon. I, feel as though nothing 
bn earth could comfort me, and yet I shall like toi 
pave your letter. Dear, dear Lily, I am not ever/ 
Wet so wretched but what I shall rejoice to be tol4 
good news of you. If it only could be as John wishes 
|tl And why should it not? It seems to me that 
hobody has a right or a reason to be unhappy eltcept 
ps. Good-by, dearest Lily, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ Grace Crawley. 

P.S.—I think I have made up. my mhxd that I will 
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go back to Hogglestock at once if the magistratej 
decide against papa. I think I should be doing tM 
school harm if I were to stay here,” m 

The answer to this letter did not reach Miss Crawlel 
till after the magistrates’ meeting on the Thursday] 
but it will be better for our story that it should b^i 
given here than postponed until the result of tha| 
meeting shall have been told. Miss Dale’s answer wa| 
as follows 

“ Allington, -December, i86—. 

Dear Grace, 

“Your letter has made me very unhappy. li 
it can at all comfort you to know that mamma and S 
sympathize with you altogether, in that you may a@ 
any rate be sure. But in such troubles nothing wM 
give comfort. They must be borne, till the fire ofi 
misfortune burns itself out. I 

“ I had heard about the affair a day or two 
I got your note. Our clergyman, Mr. Boyce, told us| 
of it. Of course we all know that the charge must b^ 
altogether unfounded, and mamma says that the truths 
will be sure to show itself at last. But that conviction^ 
does not cure the evil, and I can well understand thaf!' 
your father should suffer grievously; and I pity your*: 
mother quite as much as I do him. r 

“ As for Major Grantly, if he be such a man as K 
took him to be from the little I saw of him, all this^ 
would make no difference to him. I am sure that it 
ought to make none. Whether it should not make a ^ 
difference in you is another question. I think it 
should; and I think your answer to him should be 
that you could not even consider any such proposition 
;while your father was in so great trouble. I am so 
mudi older than you, and seem to have had so much 
that I do not scruple, as you will see, 
upon you with all the weight of 

.. ■" . ' , 5 ,^ 

“ subject I had rather say noIttM 

cousin ah jiay ilife, almost 
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regard no one more kindly than I do him. When 
I think of my friends, he is always one of the dearest, 
feut when one thinks of going beyond friendship, even 
if one tries to do so, there are so many barriers ! 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ Lily Dale. 

“ Mamma bids me say that she would be delighted 
to have you here whenever it might suit you to come; 
and I add to this message my entreaty that you will 
come at once. You say that you think you ought^tQ 
leave Miss Prettyman’s for a while. I can well 
understand your feeling; but as your sister is with 
your mother, surely you had better come to us,—I 
mean quite at once. I will not scruple to tell you 
what mamma says, because I know your good sense. 
She says that as the interest of the school may 
possibly be concerned, and as you have no regular 
engagement, she thinks you ought to leave Silver- 
bridge; but she says that it will be better that you 
come to us than that you should go home. If you 
went home, people might say that you had left in some 
sort of disgrace. Come to us, and when all this has 
been put right, then you go back to Silverbridge; 
and then, if a certain person speaks again, you can 
make a different answer. Mamma quite understands 
that you are to come; so you have only got to ask 
your own mamma^ and come at once.” 

This letter, as the reader will understand, did n 
reach Grace Crawley till after the all-importa 
Thursday; but before that day had come round, Gra 
had told Miss Prettyman,—^had told both the Mis 
Prettymans—that she was resolved to leave therhu 
She had done this without even consulting her mother, 
driven to it by various motives. She knew- that her 
father’s conduct was being discussed by the giris in 
the school, and that things were said of him which 
it could not but be for the disadvantage of Misa 
Prettyman that any one should say of a teacher in 
her establishment. She -felt, tob, that <^he could tiot 
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hold up her head in Silverbridgfe in these days, 
it would become her to do if she retained her positions* 
She did struggle gallantly, and succeeded much morC| 
nearly than she was herself aware. She was 
but able to carry herself as though no terrible accusa¬ 
tion were being made against her father. Of tHe 
struggle, however, she was not herself the less con¬ 
scious, and she told herself that on that account also 
she must go. And then she must go also becauhie 
of Major Grantly. Whether he was minded to come 
anti speak to her that one other needed word, r>r 
whether he was not so minded, it would be better 
that she should be away from Silverbridge. If he 
spoke it she could only answer him by a negative ; 
and if he were minded not to speak it, would it 
not be better that she should leave herself the power 
of thinking that his silence had been caused by her 
absence, and not by his coldness or indifference? 

She asked, therefore, for an interview with Miss 
Prettyman, and was shown into the elder sister’s room» 
at eleven o’clock on the Tuesday morning. The elder 
Miss Prettyman never came into the school herself 
till twelve, but was in the habit of having interviews 
with the young ladies,—^which were sometimes very 
awful in their nature,—for the two previous hours* 
During these interviews an immense amount of business 
was done, and the fortunes in life of some girls were 
said to have been there made or marred; as when^ 
for instance, Miss Crimpton had been advised to stay 
at hor^e with her uncle in England, instead of going* 
out with her sisters to India, both of which sisters 
were married within three months of their landing at 
Bombay. The way in which she gave her counsel on 
such occasions^ was very efficacious. No one knew 
better than Miss Prettyman that a cock can crow 
effectively in his own farmyard, and therefore 
all intended to be effective was done by her 

wi^ii^ Ifee shrine of her own peculiar room. 

it?” she said to Grace. 
i>it in the my dear, and we can than talk 
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comfortably.” The teachers, when they were closeted 
with Miss Prettyman, were always asked to sit in the 
i^irm-chair, whereas a small, straight-backed, uneasy 
cLiair was kept for the use of the young ladies. And 
“there was, too, a stool of repentance, out against the 
wa.ll, very uncomfortable indeed for young ladies who 
Jno-d not behaved themselves so prettily as young ladies 
gfenerally do. 

Grace seated herself, and then began her speech 
-v'^ry quickly. “Miss Prettyman,” she said, “I have 
invade up my mind that I will go home, if yOu 
please.” 

And why should you go home, Grace? Did I 
xaot tell you that you should have a home here? ” Miss 
I^rettyman had weak eyes, and was very small, and 
h-ad never possessed any claim to be called good- 
Jooking. And she assumed nothing of majestical awe 
from any adornment or studied amplification of the 
oxatward woman by means of impressive trappings. 
'The possessor of an unobservant eye might have called 
:|her a mean-looking, little old woman. And certainly 
would have been nothing awful in her to any 
one who came across her otherwise than as a lady^ 
i|^,£Lvhig authority in her own school. But within her 
pwn precincts, she did know how to surround her- 
with a dignity which all felt who approached her 
itliere. Grace Crawley, as she heard the simple ques¬ 
tion which Miss Prettyman had asked, unconsciously 

f oknowledged the strength of the woman's manner, 
►lie already stood rebuked for having proposed a 
Ian so ungracious, so unnecessary, and so unwise. 

^ ^ “I think I ought to be with mamma at present,” 
l^a.id Grace. 

I “ Your mother has your sister with her.” 

I ' “Yes, Miss Prettyman; Jane is there,” 

I “ If there be no other reason, I cannot think i^hat 
ifelnat can be held to be a reason now. Of course your 
1^other would like to have you always; unless you 
pliould be married,—but then there are reasons why 
i^is should not be so.” 
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“ Of course there are. ” 

“ I do not think,—that is, if I know all that there is 
to be known,—I do not think, I say, that there, can 
be any good ground for your leaving us now,—juS? 
now, ” 

Then Grace sat silent for a moment, gathering her- 
courage, and collecting her words; and after that 
she spoke. “ It is because of papa, and because of 
this charge-” 

“ But, Grace-” 

“ I know what you are going to say. Miss Pretty* 
man;—that is, I think I know.” 

“ If you will hear me, you may be sure that you 
know.” 


“ But I want you to hear me for one moment first. 

I beg your pardon. Miss Prettyman; I do indeed, 
but I want to say this before you go on. I miust go,* 
home, and I know I ought. We are all disgraced, 
and I won’t stop here to disgrace the school. I know 
papa has done nothing wrong; but nevertheless we 
are disgraced. The police are to bring him in here on 
Thursday, and everybody in Silverbridge will know 
it. It cannot be right that I should be here teaching 
in the school, while it is all going on;—and 1 wem’t. 
And, Miss Prettyman, I couldn’t do it,—indeed I 
couldn’t. I can’t bring myself to think of anything 
I am doing. Indeed I can’t; and then, Miss Pretty¬ 
man, there are other reasons.” By the time that she 
had proceeded thus far, Grace Crawley’s words were 
nearly choked by her tears. 

“ And what are the other reasons, Grace ? ” 

*I don’t know,” said Grace, struggling to speak 
through her tears. oo c, r 


^ Prettyman, “I know 

tnem all.^ I know all your reasons, and I tell you that 
m, njy opinion you ought to remain where you are, and 
not go away., The very reasons which to you are 
reasons for your going, to me are reasons for your 
remaining J^^re. ” ^ 

I can’t rgmain. I am determined to go. I don’t 
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priind you and Miss Anne, but I can’t bear to have the 
^irls looking at me,—and the servants.” 
i Then Miss Prettyman paused awhile, thinking what 
^ords of wisdom would be most appropriate in the 
present conjuncture. But words of wisdom did not 
Seem to come easily to her, having for the moment 
been banished by tenderness of heart, “ Come here, 
my love,” she said at last. “Come here, Grace.” 
Slowly Grace got up from her seat and came rounds 
and stood by Miss Prettyman’s elbow. Miss Prettyman 
pushed her chair a little back, and pushed herself a 
Tittle forward, and stretching out one hand, placed her 
arm round Grace’s waist, and with the other took hold 
of Grace’s hand, and thus drew her down and kissed 
^he girPs forehead and lips. And then Grace found 
hierself kneeling at her friend’s feet. “ Grace,” she 
said, “ do you not know that I love you? Do you 
ica'ot know that I love you dearly? ” In answer to 
this, Grace kissed the withered hand she held in 
hers, while the warm tears trickled down upon Miss 
s^Prettyman’s knuckles, “ I love you as though you 
^ere my own, ” exclaimed the schoolmistress; “ and 
'^ll you not trust me, that I know what is best for you?’’ 
“ I must go home,” said Grace. 

“Of course you shall, if you think it right at last* 
hut let us talk of it. No one in this house, you know, 
has the slightest suspicion ths^t your father has done 
anything that is in the least dishonourable.” 

^ “I know that you have not.” 

“ No, nor has Anne.” Miss Prettyman said this as 
Jlfcough no one in that house beyond herself and her 
i^fster had a right to have any opinion on any subject.. 
“ I know that,” said Grace. 

“ Well, my dear, ' If we think so-” 

“But the servants, Miss Prettyman? ” 

“ If any servant in this house says a word to offend 

l^u, I’ll—ni-” , 

“They don’t say anything. Miss Prettyman, but 
Jook. Indeed I’d better go home. Indeed I 
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“ Do not you think your mother has cares enougi 
upon her, and burden enough, without having anoth^ 
mouth to feed, and another head to shelter. Yg 
haven’t thought of that, Grace I ” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“ And as for the work, whilst you are not quite we 
you shall not be troubled with teaching. I have son 
old papers that want copying and settling, and yc 
. shall sit here and do that just for an employmer 
Anne knows that I’ve long wanted to have it don|| 
and I’ll tell her that you’ve kindly promised to do 
for me.” | 

“No; no; no,” said Grace; “I must go homej 
She was still kneeling at Miss Prettyman’s kne^ 
and still holding Miss Prettyman’s hand. And thei^ 
at that moment, there came a tap at the door, gentM 
but yet not humble, a tap which acknowledged,ii| 
the part of the tapper, the supremacy in that roon 
of the lady who was sitting there, but which ,sti| 
claimed admittance almost as a right. The tap wa 
well known by both of them to be the tap of Mi^ 
Anne. Grace immediately jumped up, and Mi 
Prettyman settled herself in her chair with a motic^,, 
which almost seemed to indicate some feeling oP' 
shame as to her late position. 

“ I suppose I may come in ? ” said Miss Annt^ 
opening the door and inserting her head. 4 

” Yes, you may come in,—if you have anything 
say,” said Miss Prettyman, with an air which seeme 
to be intended to assert her supremacy. But, ir 
truth', 'she was simply collecting the wisdom ar 
dignity which had been somewhat dissipated by 
tenderness. 

“ I did not know that Grace Crawley was herCy - 
said Miss Anne. 

Grace Crawley is here',” said Miss Prettyman. 

^’^^hat is the matter, Grace?” said Miss Ann?^ 
-teats. ■ ■ ' . - ^ 

^ bjind now,” said Miss Prettyman. * 

“ Poor I’m sure I’m sorry as thougfe { 
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||!?ere my own sister,” said Anne, “ But, Annabella, 
pwant to speak to you especially.” 

“To me, in private?” 

Yes, to you; in private, if Grace won’t mind?” 
Then Grace prepared to gfo. But as she was gfoing*, * 
pyliss Anne, upon whose brow a heavy burden of 
piought was lying-, stopped her suddenly. “ Grace, my 
pear,” she said, “ go upstairs into your room, will you? 
-not across the hall to the school.” 

“ And why shouldn’t she go to the school? ” said 
^iss Prettyman. 

^Miss Anne paused a moment, and then answered, 
-unwillingly, as though driven to make a reply which 
|he knew to be indiscreet. “ Because there is some- 
:)dy in the hall.” 

“Go to your room, dear,” said Miss Prettyman. 
id Grace went to her room, never turning an eye 
i^wn towards the hall. “Who is it?” said Miss 
frettyman. 

.“Major Grantly is here, asking to see you,” said 
|iss Anne. 


CHAPTER VII 

MISS prettyman’s private room 

I AJOR Grantly, when threatened by his father with 
cuniary punishment, should he demean himself by 
ch a marriage as that he had proposed to himself, 
d declared that he would offer his hand to Miss 
•awley on the next morning. This, however, he had 
^t done. He had not done it, partly because he did 
it quite believe his father’s threat, and partly because 
i felt that that threat was almost justified,—for the^ 
esent moment,—by the circumstances in which Grace 
rawley’s father had placed himself. Henry Grar^ly 
knowledged, as he drove himself home on the morn** 
gf after his dinner at the rectory, that in this matte^ 

: his marriage he did owe much to his family^ 
lould he marry at all, he owed it to thepi to marry 
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a lady. And Grace Crawley,—so he told himself,—wai 
(la lady. And he owed it to them to bring among theiJ 
Uas his wife a woman who should not disgrace him o| 
l^em by her education, manners, or even by M 
'personal appearance. In all these respects Grac 
Crawley was, in his judgment, quite as good as thej 
had a right to expect her to be, and in some respectj 
a great deal superior to that type of womanhood wid 
which they had been most generally conversant. “ ij 
everybody had her due, my sister isn’t fit to hold i 
candle to her,” he said to himself. It must 
^acknowledged, therefore, that he was really in lov^ 
I with Grace Crawley; and he declared to himselfl 
lover and over again, that his family had no right t(j 
I demand that he should marry a woman with moneys 
The archdeacon’s son by no means despised money 
How could he, having come forth as a bird fledgqj 
from such a nest as the rectory at Plumstead Episcopil 
Before he had been brought by his better nature and 
true judgment to see that Grace Crawley was the 
greater woman of the two, he had nearly submitted 
himself to the twenty thousand pounds of Miss Emiy 
Dunstable,—to that, and her good-humour and ros}! 
freshness combined. But he regarded himself as t hfj 
well-to-do son of a very rich tamer. His^ nly chilcj 
was amply provided for ; and he felt that, as regarded 
money^ he had a right to do as he pleased. He fell! 
this with double strength after his father’s threat, i 
^ But he had no right to make a marriage by whicl^ 
hk family would be disgraced. Whether he was righj 
dr yrong ' in supposing that he would disgrace hi^ 
family were he tp marry the daughter -of a convicted 
tMef, it is hardly necessary to discuss here. He tolq 
himself diat it would be so,—telling himself also thatJ 
py the stern laws of the world, the son and thq 
'ter must pay for the offence of the father and 
Even among the poor, who would will] 
llp^y the child of a man who had been hanged? 

the argument beyond this, thinkinl 
‘ ‘laiter^ and endeavouring to think of itl 
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3t only justly^ but gene rously. If the accusation 
jainst Crawley were false,—if the man were being 
Injured by an unjust charge,—even if he, Grantly, 
|ould make himself think that the girl’s father had 
lot stolen the money, then he would dare everything 
Ind go on. I do not know that his argument was good, 
|i|^r that his mind was logical in the matter. He ought 
ka .have felt that his own judgment as to the man’s 
fuilt was less likely to be correct than that of those 
|Whose duty it was and would be to form and to 
Express a judgment on the matter; and as to Grace 
|.^rself, she was equally innocent whether her father 
"s^ere guilty or not guilty. If he were to be debarred 
|rom asking her for her hand by his feelings for her 
" ather and mother, he should hardly have trusted to 
I is own skill in ascertaining the real truth as to the 
alleged theft. But he was not logical, and thu s, 
^;iea.ning to b e generou s, he became unjust, 
p He found that among^hoseTiTSilverTDrTdge whom he 
resumed to be best informed on such matters, there 
5 ?as a growing opinion that Mr. Crawley had stolen 
he money. He was intimate with all the Walkers', 
P.nd was able to find out that Mrs. Walker knew that 
|er husband believed in the clergyman’s guilt. He 
las by no means alone in his willingness to accept 
It. Walker’s opinion as the true opinion. Silver- 
|ndge, generally, was endeavouring to dress itself 
Mr. Walker’s glass, and to believe as Mr. Walker 
^lieved. The ladies of Silverbridge, including the 
Uss Prettymans, were aware that Mr. Walker had 
|;en very kind both to Mr. and Mrs. Crawley, and 
|gued from this that Mr. Walker must think the man 
be innocent. But Henry Grantly, who did ilO| 
jire to ask a direct question of the solicitor, wdht 
knningly to work, and closeted himself with ^l^rs. 
Talker,—with Mrs. Walker,, who knew wfH of cthe 
pod fortune which was hovering over Grace’s head 
jtd Was so nearly settling itself upon her shoulders, 
pe would have given a finger to be able to whitewash 
Crawley .in the major’s estimation. JSlor must it 
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be supposed that she told the major in plain words tm 
her husband had convinced himself of the man’s guiS 
In plain words no question was asked between th eJ 
and in plain words no opinion was expressed. M 
there was a look of sorrow in the woman’s eye, theil 
was the absence of reference to her husband’s assu| 
ance that the man was innocent, there was the air 
settled grief which told of her ^n conviction; an 
the major left her, convinced that Mrs. Walker believe 
Mr. Crawley to be guilty. | 

Then he went to Barchester; not open-mouthed wi| 
inquiry, but rather with open ears, and it seemed 
him that all men in Barchester were of one mir 
There was a county-club in Barchester, and at tt 
county-club nine men out of every ten were talkie 
about Mr. Crawley. It was by no means necessa| 
that a man should ask questions on the subj^J 
Opinion was expressed so freely that no such 
was required; and opinion in Barchester,—at any ri 
in the county-club,—seemed now to be all of one mi^ 
There had been every disposition at first to beli^^ 
Mr. Crawley to be innocent. He had been belie*^ 
to be innocent, even after he had said wrongly t| 
the cheque had been paid to him by Mr. Soames; I 
he had since stated that he had received it from De 
Arabin, and that statement was also shown to be fa 
A man who has a cheque changed on his own bel 
is bound at least to show where he got the chec 
Mr. Crawley had not only failed to do this, but ] 
given two false excuses. Henry Grantly, as he dr 
home to Silverbridge on the Sunday afternoon, sumui^ 
up all the evidence in his own mind, and brought 
a verdict of Guilty against the father of the girl wh 
he loved. 

On the following morning he walked into Si|l| 
called at Miss Prettyman’s house. A 
heart was warmer towards Grace 
It been before. He had told himself thal 

was nt#||^und to abstain, for his father’s sake, 
doing thaf;#biqh he had told his father that he 
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^rtainly do. But he knew also, that he had said that 
Iwhich, though it did not bind him to Miss Crawley, 
^ave her a right to expect that he would so bind 
pimself. And Miss Prettyman could not but be aware 
fof what his intention had been, and could not but 
bxpect that he should now be explicit. Had he been 
^ wise man altogether, he would probably have 
Abstained from saying anything at the present moment, 
k—a wise man, that is, in the ways and feelings of 
^he world in such matters. But., as there are men 
jl^ho will allow themselves all imaginable latitude in 

i heirTre^atment oTwoTnen^'b^HWing that the world wfll 
:ondone any amount of fault of that nature, so are 
here other men, and a class of men which on the 
vhole is the more numerous of the two, who are 
remblingly alive to the danger of censure on this 
"^cad,—and to the danger of censure not only from 
Ithers, but from themselves also. Major Grantly had 
lone that which made him think it imperative upon 
kirn to do something further, and to do that something 
|t once. 

Therefore he started off on the Monday morning 
Ifter breakfast and walked to Silverbridge, and as he 
talked he built various castles in the air. Why should 
not marry Grace,—if she would have him,—and 
ake her away beyond the reach of her father’s 
|alamity? Why should he not throw over his own 
beople altogether, money, position, society, and all, 
|nd give himself up to love? Were he to do so, men 
light say that he was foolish, but no one coidd hint 
hat he was dishonourable. His spirit was high enough 
teach him to think that such conduct on his part 
i^ould have in it something of magnificence; but, yet, 
uch was not his purpose. In going to Miss Pretty- 
lan it was his intention to apologize for not doing th is 
na gnificent thing. His mind was quite made 1^. 
Jewtheless he built those castles in the air. 

f it so happened that he encountered the younger M^ 
tettyman In the hall. It would not at all have 
im to reveal to her the purport of his vfeit 

jji 

C.B. I. 3 
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her either to assist his suit or to receive his apologie 
Miss Anne Prettyman was too common a persona| 
in the Silverbridge world to be fit for such employmer 
Miss Anne Prettyman was, indeed, herself submissi^ 
to him, and treated him with the courtesy which ' 
due to a superior being. He therefore simply asM 
her whether he could be allowed to see her sister. 

“Surely, Major Grantly;—that is, I think so. 
is a little early, but I think she can receive you/’ 

“ It is early, I know; but as I want to say a wo^ 
or two on business-” 

“ Oh, on business. I am sure she will sec you 
business; she will only be too proud. If you w: 
be kind enough to step in here for two minutes 
Then Miss Anne, having deposited the major in tl 
little parlour, ran upstairs with her message to hj 
sister. “Of course it’s about Grace Crawley,” s* 
said to herself as she went. “ It can’t be about ani 
thing else. I wonder what it is he’s going to say. 
he’s going to pop, and the father in all this troubl 
he’s the finest fellow that ever trod.” Such were h( 
thoughts as she tapped at the door and announced i 
the presence of Grace that there was somebody in tii|| 
hall. 

“ It’s Major Grantly,” whispered Anne, as soon 
Grace had shut the door behind her. 

“ So I supposed by your telling her not to go inti 
the hall. What has he come to say ? ” 

“ How on earth can I tell you that, Annabella? Bill 
I suppose he can have only one thing to say after 
that has come and gone. He can only have come wi 
one object.” 

“ He wouldn’t have come to me for that. He woul 
have asked to see herself. * 

“ But she never goes out now, and he can’t see her. 
he would have gone to them over at Hogjflei 
.said Miss Prettyman. “ But of course he mu»^ 
Jo^M^^}.now he is here. Would you mind telling 
I ring the bell? ” 

“ I’ll We need not make more fuss thai 
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|cessary, with the servants, you know. I suppose 
p better not come back with him ? ” 

|There was a tone of supplication in the younger 
feter’s 'voice as she made the last suggestion, which 
light to have melted the heart of the elder; but it was 
piavailing. “ As he has asked to see me, I think you 
kd better not,” said Annabella. Miss Anne Prettyman 
ore her cross meekly, offered no argument on the 
abject, and returning to the little parlour where she 
ad left the major, brought him upstairs and ushered 
Ip into her sister’s room without even entering it 

f ain, herself. ^ ^ j t+h 

Major Grantly was as intimately acquainted w r 
lliss Anne Prettyman as a man under thirty may well 
with a lady nearer fifty than forty, who^ is nor 
lecially connected with him by any family tie; oui- 
Miss Prettyman he knew personally very 
iss Prettyman, as has before been said, did not g 
It, and was therefore not common to the eyes 

be Silverbridgians. She occasionally see Jier 

liends in her own house, and Grace ^^''dey ’ 

^ the major had come to be called, had been there 
on more than one occasion; but of real personal 
iotimacy between them there had hitherto 
^'kihight have spoken, perhaps, a dozen ^ 

in his life. He had now more than a dozen w 
: to her, but he hardly knew how to oomm^e the^^ 
e had got up and curtseyed, and had then 

itod and askad him lo ait do»n. “ 

|that you want to see me,” she said, in her sottest, 

should not have ventured was only 

.uldn’t trouble you now, of friend 

i myself. I know very well what a grea 

to Miss Crawley.” 
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Yes, I am. Wc love Grace dearly here.” 

“So do I,” said the major, bluntly; “I love 
dearly, too.” Then he paused, as thoug-h he the 
that Miss Prettyman ought to take up the sf 
But Miss Prettyman seemed to think differently,^ 
he was obliged to go on. “ I don’t know whether? 
have ev^heard about it, or notice^d it, or—or—or-* 
He felt that he was very awkward, and he blusl 
Major as he was, he blushed as he sat before thel 
woQaaoy trying to tell his story, but not linowing S 
\to tell it. “ The truth is, Miss Prettyman, I have ^ 
jail but ask her to be my wife, and now has come 1 
terrible affair about her father.” 1 

“ It is a terrible affair, Major Grantly; very territ 
t “ By Jove, you may say that! ” 

“ Of course Mr. Crawley is as innocent in the 
as you or I are.” 

“You think so, Miss Prettyman?” 

“Think so! I feel quite sure it. Whatlj 
clergyman of the Church of England, a pious, h 
working country clergyman, whom we have k®,^ 
among us by his good works for years, suddenly | 
thief, and pilfer a few pounds I It is not poa ' 
Major Grantly. And the father of such a daug 
too! It is not possible. It may do for rmn 
business to think so, lawyers and such like, who' 
obliged to think in accordance with the evidenced 
they call it; but to my mind the idea is monstrC 
1 don’t know how he got it, and I don’t caresrfj 
I’m quite sure he did not steal it. Who ever hmt 
anybody becoming so base as that all at once? 

The major was startled by her eloquence, amdll 
the indignant tone of voice in which it was ^ 

It seemed to tell him that she would give Wtrl 
sympathy in that which he had come to say 
to upbraid him already in that he was not pft 
the magniftcent thing of which he had th 
wiyf tie had been building his castles in the air. , ^ 
shotfld do the magnificent thing? Miss Pre 
man’s eloqM^ence was so strong that It half convir 
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that the Barchestcr Club and Mr. Walker had 
.le to a wrong* conclusion after alL 
And how does Miss Crawley bear it?*' he asked, 
Isirous of postponing for a while any declaration of 
own purpose. 

f“ She is very unhappy, of course. Not that she 
^inks evil of her father.” * 

“Of course she does not think him guilty.” 

“Nobody thinks him so in this house, Major 
irantly,” said the little woman, very imperiously. 
[But Grace is, naturally enough, very sad;—very sad 
ieed, I do not think I c£fn ask you to see her 
p-day.” 

** I was not thinking of it,” said the major. 

“ Poor, dear girl I it is a great trial for her. Do 
Du wish me to give her any message, Major 
Jrantly?” 

t The moment had now come in which he must say 
jiat which ho had conic to say. The little woman 
l^aitcd for an answer, and as he was there, within 
cr power as it were, he must speak. I fear thiit whatj 
said will not be approved by any strong-minded 
)iader. 1 fear that our lover will henceforth bc‘ con- 
|idered by such a one as being but a weak, wishy- 
pashy man, who had hardly any mind of his own 
speak of;—that he was a man of no account, as 
he poor people .say. “ Miss Prettyman, what message 
|uglxt 1 to send to her? ” he said. 

‘Nay, Major Grantly, how can I tell you that? 
Jow can I put words into your mouth? ” 

“It isn’t the words,” he said; “but the feelings? ” 
“ And how can I tell the feelings of youiTlieart ? ” 

“ Oh^ as for that, I know what my feelings are. I 
love her with all my heart;—I do, indeed, A fort- 

! ght ago I was only thinking whether she would 
:cept me when I asked her,—wondering whether I 
as too old for her, and whether she would mihd 
^Ing Edith to take care of.” 

"She is very fond of Edith,—very fond indeed.” 

Is she? ” said the major, more distracted than ever,. 
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Why should he not do the magnificent thing after 
“ But it is a great charge for a young girl when 

^1 


great charge for a young girl 

marries.” 

“ It is a great charge;—a very great charge, 
for 3^ou to think whether you should entrust so gfri 
a charge to one so young.” 

“ I have no fear about that at all.” 

“ Nor should I have any,—as you ask me. We hs 
known Grace well, thoroughly, and are quite sure 
she will do her duty in that state of life to which] 
may please God to call her.” 

The major was aware when this was said to 
that he had not come to Miss Prettyman for a charac 
of the girl he loved; and yet he was not angry 

f ceiving it. He was neither angry, nor even in<S 
rent. He accepted the character almost gratefuJ 
though he felt that he was being led away from 
purpose. He consoled himself for this, however,\ 
remembering that the path by which Miss Pretty 
was now leading him, led to the magnificent, and; 
those pleasant castles in the air which he had 
building as he walked into Silverbridge. “ I am 
sure that she is all that you say,” he replied. “ I: 

I had made up my mind about that long ago.”.^; 

“ And what can I do for you, Major Grantly? 

“ You think I ought not to see her? ” 

“ I will ask herself, if you please. I have such tr 
in her judgment that I should leave her altogether 
her own discretion.” 

The magnificent thing must be done, and the may 
made up his mind accordingly. Something of regn 
came over his spirit as he thought of a father-in 3 ai 
disgraced and degraded, and of his own father ferok 
hearted. But now there was hardly an alternativ* 
to him. And was it not Ithe manly thing for him to 
He had loved the girl before this trouble 
hSCA ^nd was he not bound to accept the burdOT 
his Ipv^ had brought with it? “I will see het^^ 
said, once, if you will let me, and ask het* 
my wifev‘^>$^j^t I must see her alone.” 
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Then Miss Prettyman. paused. Hitherto she had 
ndoubtedly been playing her fish cautiously, or rather 
|r young friend’s fish,—perhaps I may say cunningly. 
^ had descended to artifice on behalf of the girl 
|iom she loved, admired, and pitied. She had seen 
>me way into the man’s mind, and had been partly 
uvare of his purpose,—of his infirmity of purpose, of 
is double purpose. She had perceived that a word 
om her might help Grace’s chance, and had led the 
tan on till he had committed himself, at any rate 
l^her. In doing this she had been actuated by friend- 
pp rather than by abstract principle. But now, when 
le moment had come in which she must decide upon 
;>me action, she paused. Was it right, for the sake 
f either of them, that an offer of marriage should be# 
lade at such a moment as this? It might be very 
in regard to some future time, that the major 
uld have so committed himself. She saw some- 
ig of the man’s spirit,, and believed that, having 
le so far,—having so far told his love, he would 
irn to his love hereafter, let the result of the 
Lwley trial be what it might. But,—but, this could 
no proper time for love-making. Though Grace 

I ed the man, as Miss Prettyman knew well,—though 
ace loved the child, having allowed herself so long 
call it her own, though such a marriage would be 
b making of Grace’s fortune as those who loved her 
aid hardly have hoped that it should ever have been 
ide, she would certainly refuse the man, if he were 
propose to her now. She would refuse him, and’' 
jn the man would be free;—free tO' change his mindi 
he thought fit. Considering all these things, craftily' 
^the exercise of her friendship, too cunningly, I fear, 
i satisfy the claims of a high morality, she resolved; 
jit the major had better not see Miss Crawley at the 
fesent moment. Miss Prettyman paused before shib' 
plied, and, when she did speak. Major Grantly had 
len from his chair and was standing with his back 
g|the fire, “ Major Grantly,” she said, “ you shall see 
B if you please, and if she pleases; buj I doubt 
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whether her answer at such a moment as this woi 
be that which you would wish to receive.” 

“ You think she would refuse me? ” 

“ I do not think that she would accept you ni 
She would feel,—I am sure she would feel, that th 
hours of her father*s sorrow are not hours in wh: 
love should be either offered or accepted. You shi 
however, see her if you please.” 

The major allowed himself a moment for thoug] 
and as he thought he sighed. Grace Crawley bee; 
more beautiful in his eyes than ever, was endowed 
these words from Miss Prettyman with new chari 
and brighter virtues than he had seen before, 
come what might he would ask her to be his wife 
iftsome future day, if he did not so ask her now. Fi 
the present, perhaps, he had better be guided by Ml 
Prettyman. “Then I will not see her,” he said. 

“ I think that will be the wiser course.” 

“ Of course you knew .before this that I—lo' 
her?” 

‘'I thought so. Major Grantly.” 

“And that I intended to ask her to be my wife?”| 

“ Well; since you put the question to me so plainl? 

I must confess that as Grace’s friend I should n! 
quite have let things go on as they have gone,-I 
though I am not at all disposed to interfere with an^ 
girl whom I believe to be pure and good as I kno^ 
her to be,—but still I should hardly have been justified 
in letting things go as they have gone, if I had n< 
believed that such was your purpose.” 

“ I wanted to set myself right with you, Mii^ 
Prettyman.” 

“You are right with me,—quite right;” and she gel 
up and gave him her hand. “ You arc a fine, noblef 
hearted gentleman, and I hope that our Grace may liv^ 
to be your happy wife, and the mother of your darlinj 
' “ " and the mother of other children. I do not sfl 
:a woman could have a happier lot in life.” 




^^iil you give Grace my love? ” 

“ I win^fejl her at any rate that you have been hem 
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bnd that you have iacjutred after her with the greatest 
fcindness* She will understand what that means with*- 
any word of love/* 

F'‘Can I do anything for her,—or for her father; I 
Inean in the way of money? I don’t mind mention"* 
ing it to you, Miss PretJyman/’ 

f i will tell her that you are ready to do it, if 
! anything ca*^ I)e done, lM)r myself T fed no doubt 
that the mystery will be cleared up at last; and then, 
if yini will eonu* here, we shall be so glad to see you., 

\ shall, at least,” 

Th(*n the major went, and Ntiss Prettyman herself 
actually descended with him into the hall, and bade 
him farewell most affectionately before her sister and 
two of the maids who came out to open the door.^ 
JMiss Anne Prettyman, when she saw the great friend¬ 
ship With which the major was dismissed, could hut 
contain herself, but asked most Impudent questions, 
in a whisper indeed, but in such a whisper that any 
siiarp-eared maid-servant could hear and understand 
them. ” Is it settled," she asked when her sister had 
ascended only llie first flight of stairs;—“ has he 
popped?” The look with which the elder sister 
•pdnished and tlismaycd the younger, 1 would not have 
borne for twenty pounds, She simply looked, and said 
nothing, but passed on. When she had regamtd 
room she rang the bell, and desired the servant to ask 
Miss Crawley to be good enough to step to her. Poor 
jyiiss Anne retired discomforted into the solitude of one 
«of the lower rooms, and sat for some minutes all alone, 
recovering from the shock of her sister’s anger. ** At 
any rate, he hasn’t popped,” she said to herself, 
she made her way back to the sdbooL & 






closeted together for about aii how. 
between them need not b« fepeatmi 
words but it may be understood- 
Wid no more than she ought to hive laid, and that 
Grace undm’irtood til that she ought to have under¬ 
stood. 
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“No man ever behaved with more considerate friena 
ship, or more like a gentleman,” said Miss Prettymal^ 

“ I am sure he is very good, and I am so glad^ 
|did not ask to see me,” said Grace. Then Grace 
[away, and Miss Prettyman sat awhile in thought! 
Iconsidering what she had done, not without som 
stings of conscience. ^ 

Major Grantly, as he walked home, was not 
gether satisfied with himself, though he gave hims^f 
credit for some diplomacy which 1 do not think he 
deserved. He felt that Miss Prettyman and the wo^ 
in general, should the world in general ever heat 
anything about it, would give him credit for having 
behaved well; and that h e ^ad -- Qbtain ed- thifi 
^^out committing himself to the necessity of marry 
( ^^"^''Fhe^daughter of a thiet,. should things~ Turrr" o \' 


badly" in regard to~lhe father. But,—anST this Bui, 
robbed him of all the pleasure which comes from real] 
success,—but he had not treated Grace Crawley with! 
the perfect generosity which love owes, and he was 
in some degree ashamed of himself. He felt, however,! 
that he might probably have Grace, should he choose 
to ask for her when this trouble should have passedi 
by. “ And I will,” he said to himself, as he entcredi 
the gate of his own paddock, and saw his child in hei| 
perambulator before the nurse. “ And I will ask her,® 
sooner or later, let things go as they may.” Then he 
took the perambulator under his own charge for half- 
an-hour, to the satisfaction of the nurse, of the child 
and of himself. ^ 


CHAPTER VIII 

MR. CRAWLEY IS TAKEN TO SILVERBRIDOE 

H’ had become necessary on the Monday morning that 
Mrs. Crawley should obtain from her husband ant' 
undertaking that he would present him.self before ttfl 
magistrates at Silverbridge on the Thursday. She 
had been''made to understand that the magistrates ; 
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sinning against the strict rule of the law in not 
fcsuing a warrant at once for Mr. Crawley’s appre- 
fcnsion; and that they were so sinning at the instance 
If Mr. Walker,—at whose instance they would have 
committed almost any sin practicable by a board of 
English magistrates, so great was their faith in him; 
and she knew that she was bound to answer her 
sngagement. She had also another task to perform 
—that, namely, of persuading him to employ an 

Utorney for his defence; and she was prepared 
vith the name of an attorney, one Mr. Mason, 
falso of Silverbridge, who had been recommended 

to her by Mr. Walker. But when she came 
lo the performance of these two tasks on the 

Monday morning, she found that she was unable 
•o accomplish either of them. Mr. Crawley first 

leclared _.tha t he would. have jnpthing. to do with sxny 
ittoriie^ As tcTtEat he seemed to have made iip Eis 
rund beforehand, and she saw at once that she had 
10 hope of shaking him. But when she found that 
le was equally obstinate in the other matter, and that 
le declared that he would not go before the magistrates 
unless he were made to do so,—unless the policemen 
tame and fetched him, then she almost sank beneath 
Ithe burden of her troubles, and for a while was dis¬ 
posed to let things go as they would. How could she 
strive to bear a load that was so manifestly too heavy 
|or her shoulders? 

• On the Sunday the poor man had exerted himself 
to get through his Sunday duties, and he had suc- 
:eeded. He had succeeded so well that his wife had 
thought that things might yet come right with him, 
:hat he would remember, before it was too late, the 
:rue history of that unhappy bit of paper, and that 
le was rising above that half madness which for 
nonths past had afflicted him. On the Sund^ 
Evening, when he was tired with his work, she though^t 
It best to say nothing to him about the magistrates 
■ind the business of Thursday. But on the Monday 
norning she commenced her task, feeling; that she 
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owed it to Mr. Walker to lose no more time, 
was very decided in his manners and made her unc 
stand that he would employ no lawyer on his 
behalf. “ Why should I want a lawyer ? I have dc 
inothing- wrong,” he said. Then she tried to 
him understand that many who may have done nothi| 
wrong require a lawyer’s aid. And who is to 
him? ” he asked. To this she replied, unfortunate 
that there would be no need of thinking of thatj 
once. “ And I am to get further into debt! ” he 
“ I am to put myself right before the world by incurrii 
debts which I know I can never pay? When it 
been a question of food for the children I have b^ 
weak, but I will not be weak in such a matter 
this. I will have no lawyer.” She did not reg^ 
this denial on his pa^t as very material, though 
would fain have followed Mr. Walker’s advice had 
been able; but when, later in the day, he dedal 
that the police should fetch him, then her spirit g| 
way. Early in the morning he had seemed to ass| 
to the expediency of going into Silverbridge on 
Thursday, and it was not till after he had wor| 
himself into a rage about the proposed attorney, 
he utterly refused to make the journey. During 
whole day, however, his state was such as almost! 
break his wife’s heart. He would do nothing, 
would not go to the school, nor even stir beyond I 
house-door. He would not open a book. He wof 
no*t eat, nor would he even sit at table or say 
accustomed grace when the scanty mid-day meal ' 
pflaced upon the table. “Nothing is blessed to ml 
he said, when his wife preSwSed him to say the wo| 
for their child’s sake. “Shall I say that I thank 
when my heart is thankless? Shall I serve my ch 
% a lie? ” Then for hours he sat in the same positi| 
hr the old arm-chair, hanging over the fire speechle 
l^e^^ss, thinking ever, as she well knew, of ‘ 
njusfef :pf the world. She hardly dared to speak 1 
lim, so gipjiat was the bitterness of his words wfi 
le was goaeJfe! to reply. At last, late in the evenid 
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feeling that it would be her duty to send in to Mr. 
iWalker early on the following morning, she laid her 
feand gently on his shoulder and asked him for his 
promise. “ I may tell Mr. Walker that you will be 
.there on Thursday? ” 

^ “No,” he said, shouting at her. “No. I will have 
ino such message sent.” She started back, trembling. 
?l^ot that she was accustomed to tremble at his ways, 
|or to show that she feared him in his paroxysms, but 
tehat his voice had been louder than she had before 
Iknown it. “ I will hold no intercourse with them at 
teilverbridge in this matter. Do you hear me, Mary? ” 
p “ I hear you, Josiah; but I must keep my word to 
^Ir. Walker. I promised that I would send to him.” 
^ “ Tell him, then, that I will not stir a foot out of 
fchis house on Thursday, of my own accord. On 
Thursday I shall be here; and here I will remain all 
‘ay,—unless they take me hence by force.” 

“ But, Josiah,-” 

“ Will you obey me, or I shall walk into Silverbridge 
yself and tell the man that I will not come to him.” 
hen he arose from his chair and stretched forth his 
and to his hat as though he were going forth 
Immediatelyj on his way to Silverbridge. The night 
iwas now pitch dark, and the rain was falling, and 
labroad he would encounter all the severity of the 
Ipitiless winter. Still it might have been better that 
Ihe should have gone. The exercise and the fresh air, 
ieven the wet and the mud, would have served to bring 
|back his mind to reason. But his wife thought of the 
misery of the journey, of his scanty clothing, of his 
worn boots, of the need there was to preserve the 
jraiment which he wore; and she remembered that he 
|was fasting,—that he had eaten nothing since the 
|morning, and that he was not fit to be alone. She 
ptopped him, therefore, before he could reach the door. 
I “ Your bidding shall be done,” she said,—“ of 
icourse. ” 

“ Tell them, then, that they must seek me here if 
they want me.” 
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“ But, Josiah, think of the parish,—of the peoplj 
who respect you,—for their sakes let it not be said, 
that you were taken away by policemen.” 

Was St Paul not bound in prison ? Did he thij^ 
of what the people might see ? ” 

“ If it were necessary, I would encourage you to bear 
it without a murmur.” 

“ It is necessary, whether you murmur, or do nrf 
murmur. Murmur, indeed ! Why does not your voic^ 
ascend to heaven with one loud wail against the 
cruelty of man?” Then he went forth from the roorjv 
into an empty chamber on the other side of thd 
passage; and his wife, when she followed him there 
after a few minutes, found him on his knees, with his 
forehead against the floor, and with his hands clutch¬ 
ing at the scanty hairs of his head. Often before had 
she seen him so, on the same spot, half grovellingf 
half prostrate in prayer, reviling in his agony all 
things around him,—nay, nearly all things above him 
—and yet striving to reconcile himself to his Creator 
by the humiliation of confession. 

It might be better with him now, if only he could 
bring himself to some softness of heart. Softly she ^ 
closed the door, and placing the candle on the manteh ^ 
shelf, softly she knelt beside him, and softly touched 
his hand with hers. He did not stir nor utter a word, j 
but seemed to clutch at his thin locks more violently 
than before. Then she kneeling there, aloud, but with 
low voice, with jh^r thin hands clasped, uttered a 
prayer in which she asked her God to remove from her 
husband the bitterness of that hour. He listened till 
she had finished, and then he rose slowly to his feet. 

It is in vain,” said he. “ It is all in vain. It is all 
in vain.”^ Then he returned back to the parlour, and 
seadng himself again in the arm-chair, remained there 
iigftout speaking till past midnight. At last, when 
she told him that she herself was very cold, and 
'eminded him that for the last hour there had been no 
ir^ still "Sjpe^chless, he went up with her to their bed. 

Early on <the following morning she contrived to let 
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him know that she was about to send a neighbour’s 
son over with a note to Mr. Walker, fearing to urge 
him further to change his mind; but hoping that he 
height express his purpose of doing so when he heard 
that the letter was to be sent; but he took no notice 
whatever of her words. At this moment he was read¬ 
ing Greek with his daughter, or rather rebuking her 
because she could not be induced to read Greek. 

“ Oh, papa,” the poor girl said, ‘‘ don’t scold me 
now. I am so unhappy because of all this.” 

L “ And am not I unhappy? ” he said, as he closed the 
book. “ My God, what have I done against thee, that 
my lines should be cast in such terrible places? ” 

The letter was sent to Mr. \Valker. “ He knows 
himself to be innocent,” said the poor wife, writing 
-what best excuse she knew how to make, “ and thinks 
S^hat he should take no step himself in such a matter. 
®e will not employ a lawyer, and he says that he 
should prefer that he should be sent for, if the law 
requires his presence at Silverbridge on Thursday.” 
All this she wrote, as though she felt that she ought I 
to employ a high tone in defending her husband^s 
purpose; but she broke down altogether in the few 
(►words of the postscript. “ Indeed, indeed, I have done 
what I could! ” Mr. Walker understood it all, both 
the high tone and the subsequent fall. 

On the Thursday morning, at about ten o’clock, 
fly stopped at the gate of the Hogglestock Parsonage 
and out of it there came two men. One was dresse 
in ordinary black clothes, and seemed from his bear¬ 
ing to be a respectable man of the middle class of 
life. He was, however, the superintendent of police 
for the Silverbridge district. The other man was a 
policeman, pure and sirriple, with the helmet-looking 
hat which has lately become common, and all the 
ordinary half-military and wholly disagreeable outw,ard 
adjuncts of the profession. ** Wilkins,” said the 
superintendent, ” likely enough I shall want you, for 
they tell me the gent is uncommon strange. But if 
I don’t call you when I come out, just open the door 
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like a servant, and mount up on the box when 
in. And don’t speak nor say nothing.” Then 't? 
senior policeman entered the house. 

He found Mrs. Crawley sitting in the parlour 
her bonnet and shawl on, and Mr. Crawley in the 
chair, leaning over the fire. “ I suppose we had 
go with you,” said Mrs. Crawley directly the 
was opened; for of course she had seen the arri^^l 
of the fly from the window. 

“ The gentleman had better come with us if be 
be so kind,” said Thompson. I’ve brought a olo 
carriage for him.” ^ i 

“But I may go with him?” said the wife, 
frightened voice. “ I may accompany my husband 
He is not well, sir, and wants assistance.” j 

Thompson thought about it for a moment before 
spoke. There was room in the fly for only two, 
if for three, still he knew his place better than 
thrust himself inside together with his prisoner a 
his prisoner’s wife. He had been specially asked b| 
Mr. Walker to be very oivil. Only one could sit 
the box with the driver, and if the request 'W 
conceded the poor policeman must walk back. 'T 
walk, however, would not kill the policeman, A 
right, ma’am,” said Thompson;—“that is, if t 
§:entleman will just pass his word not to get o 
till I ask him.” 

“ He will not I He will not! ” said Mrs. Crawley. 

“ I will pass my word for nothing,” said M 
Crawley. 

Upon hearing this, Thompson assumed a very lon^ 
Face, and shook his head as he turned his eyes firs^ 
towi^rds the husband and then towards the wife, an<| 
shrugged his shoulders, and compressing his Hps, blev^ 
out his breath, as though in this way be might blovsi 
3 ff some of the mingled sorrow and indignation witfe 
which the gentleman’s words afflicted him, 

Mr$l. Crawley rose and came close to him. ** You 
nay take p;iy word for it, he will not stir. You may 
ndeed. HS^thinks it incumbent on him not to g-ive 
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any undertaking himself, because he feels himself to 

so harshly used.” 

“ I don’t know about harshness,” said Thompson, 
bridling up. “ A close carriage brought, and-” 

«1 will walk. If I am made to go, I will walk,” 
shouted Mr. Crawley. 

“ I did not allude to you,—or to Mr. Walker, 
said the poor wife. “ I know you have been most 
kind. I meant the harshness of the circumstances. 
Of course he is innocent, and you must feel for him.” 

“ Yes, 1 feel for him, and for you too, ma’am.” 

“ That is all I meant. He knows his own innocence, 
and therefore he is unwilling to give way in anything.” 

“ Of course he knows hisself, that’s certain. But 
he’d better come in the carriage, if only because of 
the dirt and slush.” 

^ “ He will go in the carriage; and I will go wtth 

him. There will be room there for you, sir.” 

Thompson looked up at the rain, and told himself 
that it was very cold. Then he remembered Mr. 
Walker’s injunction, and bethought himself that Mrs. 
Crawley, in spite of her poverty, was a lady. ,_He 
conceived even unconsciously the idea that something 
4vas due to her because of her poverty. “ 1 ’ll go 
' with the driver,” said he, “ but he’ll only give hisself 
a deal of trouble if he attempts to get out.” 

“He won’t; he won’t,” said Mrs. Crawley. “And 
I thank you with all my heart.” 

“Come along, then,” said Thompson. 

She went up to her husband, hat in hand, and 
looking round to ace that she was not watched, put 
the hat on his head, and then lifted him as it were' 
from his chair. He did not refuse to be led, and 
allowed her to throw round his shoulders the oW 
cloak which was hanging in the passage,^ and then b 
passed out, and was the first to seat hirnself m.t| 
Isiiverbridge fly. His wife followed him, and <* 
pot hear the blandishments with which Thompso. 
instructed his myrmidon to follow through the mul 
on foot. Slowly they made their way .through th^ 
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lanes, and it was nearly twelve when the fly was 
driven into the yard of the “ George and Vulture ” at 
Silverbridge. 

Silverbridge, though it was blessed with a mayon 
and corporation, and was blessed also with a Member 
of Parliament all to itself, was not blessed with any 
court-house. The magistrates were therefore com¬ 
pelled to sit in the big room at the “ George and 
Vulture,” in which the county balls were celebrated 
and the meeting of the West Barsetshire freemasons 
was held. That part of the country was, no doubt,. 
very much ashamed of its backwardness in this respect,’ 
but as yet nothing had been done to remedy the evil! 
Thompson and his fly were therefore driven into the 
yard of the Inn, and Mr. and Mrs. Crawley were 
ushered by him up into a little bed-chamber close 
adjoining to the big room in which the magistrates^ 
were already assembled. “There’s a bit of fire 
here,” said Thompson, “ and you can make yourselves 
‘a little warm.” He himself was shivering with the 
cold. “When the gents is ready in there, I’ll just 
come and fetch you.” 

“ I may go in with him? ” said Mrs. Crawley. 

^ “ ril have a chair for you at the end of the table 
]ust nigh to him,” said Thompson. “You can slip 
into it and say nothing to nobody.” Then he left 
them and went away to the magistrates. 

Mr. Crawley had not spoken a word since he had 
entered the vehicle. Nor had she said much to him, 
but had sat with him holding his hand in hers. Now 
he spoke to her,—“Where is it that we are?” he 
asked. 

“At Silverbridge, dearest.” 

But what is this chamber? And why are we 

siy® t'” the magristrates are 

aoji. They ar 6 m the next room.” 

“Bat this is the Inn?” 

“ Yes/dlte^^. it is the Inn." 

“And I s^toTOwds of people about.” There were 
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crowds of people about. There had been men in the 
yard, and others standing about on the stairs, and 
*.the public room was full of men who were curious to 
see the clergyman who had stolen twenty pounds, 
and to hear what would be the result of the case 
before the magistrates. He must be committed; so, 
at least, said everybody; but then there would be the 
question of bail. Would the magistrates let him out 
on bail, and who would be the bailsmen? “Why are 
the people here? ” said Mr. Crawley. 

“ I suppose it is the custom when the magistrates 
are sitting,” said his wife. 

“ They have come to see the degradation of a clergy¬ 
man,” said he;—“ and they will not be disappointed.” 

“ Nothing can degrade but guilt,” said his wife. 

“ Yes,—misfortune can degrade, and poverty. A 
^man is degraded when the cares of the world press 
so heavily upon him that he cannot rouse himself. 
They have come to look at me as though I were a 
hunted beast” 

“ It is but their custom always on such days.” 

“ They have not always a clergyman before them 
as a criminal.” Then he was silent for a while, while 
^she was chafing his cold hands. “Would that I were 
dead, before they had brought me to this! Would 
that I were dead I ” 

“ Is it not right, dear, that we should all bear what 
He sends us? ” 

“ Would that I were dead I ” he repeated. “ The 
load is too heavy for me to bear, and I would that 
I were dead 1 ” 

The time seemed to be very long before Thompson 
returned and asked them to accompany him into the 
big room. When he did so, Mr, Crawley grasped hold 
of his chair as though he had resolved that he would 
not go. But his wife whispered a word to him, •and 
he obeyed her. “ He will follow me,” she said to the 
policeman. And in that way they went from the small 
room into the large one. Thompson went first; Mrs, 
Crawley with her veil down came ne>;t; and the 
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wretched man followed his wife, with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground and his hands clasped together upod 
his breast. He could at first have seen nothing, and 
could hardly have known where he was when th^ 
placed him in a chair. She, with a better courage, 
contrived to look round through her veil, and saw that 
there was a long board or table covered with green' 
cloth, and that six or seven gentlemen were sitting! 
at one end of it, while there seemed to be a crowd 
standing along the sides and about the room. Her 
husband was seated at the other end of the table,^ 
near the corner, and round the corner,—so that she ! 
might be close to him,—her chair had been placed. 
On the other side of him there was another chair, now 
empty, intended for any professional gentleman whom 
he rnight choose to employ. 

I Th^re were five magistrates sitting there. Lord*^ 
j Lufton from Framley, was in the chair;—a handsome. 

\ man, still young, who was very popular in the county, 
The cheque which had been cashed had borne his 
signature, and he had consequently expressed his 
intention of not sitting at the board; but Mr. Walker, 
desirous of having him there, had overruled him, show¬ 
ing him that the loss was not his loss. The cheque, 
if stolen, had not been stolen from him. He was not 
the prosecutor. “ No, by Jove,” said Lord Lufton, 
if I could quash the whole thing, Td do it at once ! ” 

“ You can’t do that, my lord, but you may help us 
at the board,” said Mr. Walker. 

Then there was the Hon. George De Courcy, Lord 
De Courcy’s brother, from Castle Courcy. Lord De 
Courcy did not live in the county, but his brother did 
so, and endeavoured to maintain the glory of the 
family by the discretion of his conduct. He was not, 
perhaps, among the wisest of men, but he did very 
^ as a country magistrate, holding his tongue, ’ 
his eyes open, and, on such occasions as this, 
Walker in all things. Dr. Tempest was 
rector of the parish, he being both 
ikg&trate sii#:'q^gyman. There were, many in Silver- 
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bridge who declared that Dr. Tempest would have 
done far better to stay away when a brother clergyman 
was thus to be brought before the bench; but it had 
been long since Dr. Tempest had cared what was said 
about him in Silverbridge. He had become so 
accustomed to the life he led as to like to be disliked, 
and to be enamoured of unpopularity. So when Mr. 
Walker had ventured to suggest to him that, perhaps, 
he might not choose to be there, he had laughed Mr. 
Walker to scorn. Of course I shall be there,” he 
said. “ 1 am interested in the case,—very much 

interested. Of. course I shall be there.” And had not 
Lord Lufton been present he would have made himself 
more conspicuous by taking the chair. Mr. Fothergill 
was the fourth. Mr. Fothergill was man of business 
to the Duke of Omnium, who was the great owner of 
property in and about Silverbridge, and he .was ifche 
most active magistrate in that part of the county. 
He was a sharp man, and not at all likely to have any 
predisposition in favour of a clergyman. The fifth 
was Dr. Thorne, of Chaldicotes, a gentleman whose 
name has been already mentioned in these pages. H 
had been for many years a medical man practising i: 
a little village in the further end of the county; but i 
had come to be his fate, late in life, to marry a great 
heiress, with whose money the ancient house and 
domain of Chaldicotes had been purchased from the 
Sowerbys. Since then Dr. Thorne had done his duty 
well as a country gentleman,—not, however, without 
some little want of smoothness between him and the 
duke’s people. 

Chaldicotes lay next to the duke’s territory, and. 
the duke had wished to buy Chaldicotes. When 
Chaldicotes slipped through the duke’s fingers and 
went into the hands of Dr. Thorne,—or of^ Dr.. 
Thorne’s wife,—the duke had been very angry’witlri 
Mr. Fothergill. Hence it had come to pass that ther<2 
had not always been smoothness between the duke’s 
people and the Chaldicotes people. It was now 
rumoured that Dr. Thorne intended to‘'stand for th^Q 
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county on the next vacancy, and that did not tend to 
make thing’s smoother. On the right hand of Lor <3 
Lufton sat Lord George and Mr. Fothergill, and beyondis 
Mr. Fothergill sat Mr. Walker, and beyond Mr. Walker 
sat Mr. Walkerclerk. On the left hand of the 
chairman were Dr. Tempest and Dr. Thorne, and a. 
little lower down was Mr. Zachary Winthrop, who 
held the situation of clerk to the magistrates. Many 
people in Silverbridge said that this was all wrong, 
as Mr. Winthrop was partner with Mr. Walker, who 
was always employed before the magistrates if there 
was any employment going for an attorney. For this, 
however, Mr. Walker cared very little. He had so 
much of his own way in Silverbridge, that he was 
supposed to care nothing for anybody. 

There were many other gentlemen in the room, and 
some who knew Mr. Crawley with more or less 
'intimacy. He, however, took notice of no one, and 
when one friend, who had really known him well, 
came up behind and spoke to him gently leaning over 
his chair, the poor man hardly recognized his friend# 

“ I’m sure your husband won’t forget me,” said 
Mr. Robarts, the clergyman of Framley, as he gave 
his hand to that lady across the back of Mr. Crawley^s chair, 

“ No, Mr. Robarts, he does not forget you. But you 
must excuse him if at this moment he is not quite 
himself. It is a trying situation for a clergyman.” 

“I can understand all that; but I’ll tell you why 
I have come. I suppose this inquiry will finish the 
whole affair, and clear up whatever may be the diffi¬ 
culty. But should it not do so, it may be just possible, 
Mrs. Crawley, that something may be said about 
bail. I don’t understand much about it, and I daresay 
you do not either; but if there should be anything of 
Mr. Crawley name me. A brother 
be best, and I’ll have some other 
me.” Then he left her, not waating- 

;:tif|ne there was a conversation goin^ 
-walker and another attorney standing 


mix sort, let 
an will 
y/ith 

for anyl^Wr. 

At the 
oh between Mt. 
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hrhinfi him, Mr. M;is<jn. “Til jtjo to him/* said 
Walker* “anil tr\ tu arrani^e if.” So Mr. Walker 
seaJed hiniseH in llir rmply rhait heside Mr, Crawlev* 
and efniea\*nnid to i vjilain to ihr vvn ti’hrd man, tliat 
h(* unuld tin util 141 alliHv Mr. to assist him. 

Mr. (*r.i\\lrv srnnril to list* n t«t all tli.il was said, 
atitl thiii liiMitil upon ihr sprakn shaiplv: “1 will 
have iu» imr ti* assist nu\“ he sail! so loutllv that every 
iuie in the totmt he.trd the words, “ I am immeent. 
V\ Ity shtiuhl I uan! assisianee? Nor liave I nmney to 
pa\ tor it/" Mr. Mason math* a f|uiek movement 
ituvvard* intt iuliii^ t«» explain that that inmsitleration 
need otter ni» impedimi ni, hut was stoppetl by further 
speet h Iroiu Mi. (ha\vle\. ”1 will have no one to 
help me* ' saitl he, standlft^ tijui^ht, and tor tlie first 
time reinovin^^ his ha! from hi.s head, "(lo on, and 
do what it is )ou iiave to do/* After that he did not 
sit down till tite proreedinffH were nearly over, though 
he was invited more than onee hy l.ord l.tifton to do 
so. 

We med ma ^o !hron|»h all the evidenee that wap 
hrnU)L*ht to Im at upon the rpiesiion, h was prove 
liiat money for the eherpie was paid to Mr. Crawdey 
messenger, anti that this immey wiis j;iven tt> M 
Crawley. When there oretirrecl some little delay i 
the eh.Vm of evidenee ne«essary to .show that Mi 
Crawley had signed and sent the rheque and ^ot th 
money, he bteaine impatient, “ W hy do you nouhi 
the manr* ’ he said. *'I had the eherpie, ami I set 
himi I *1'*' moniy. Has any om^ denirti it, tin 

ymi should strive to ihive ;i pom man like that heyon 
ills wits?’* Then Mr, Soanies and the manaj;er 1 
the hank showed wh.it inrptirv had hern made an nor 
as the ehi'qof' eame hark from the i.onclon bank; ho 
at first fhi’v hatl both thnuj»bl that Mr. Crawley enul 
of rourse eiiplain the matter, and how he had explaine 
it by a statement whieh was manifri^tly unirne, t he 
there was evirlenee to prove that the eherpu couk 
not havt' Inam paid to him by Mr. Soaines, and ai 
thiu was given, Kir. Crawley iihook his kend and agaii 
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became impatient. “ I erred in that,” he exclaimed. 
“ Of course I erred. In my haste I thought it was so, 
and in my haste I said so. I am not good at reckoning 
money and remembering sums; but I saw that I had 
been wrong when my error was shown to me, and I 
acknowledged at once that I had been wrong.” 

Up to this point he had behaved not only with so 
much spirit, but with so much reason, that his wife 
began to hope that the importance of the occasion had 
brought back the clearness of his mind, and that he 
would, even now, be able to place himself right as the 
inquiry went on. Then it was explained that Mr. 
Crawley had stated that the cheque had been given to 
him by Dean Arabin, as soon as it was shown that 
it could not have been given to him by Mr. Soames, 
In reference to this, Mr. Walker was obliged to explain 
that application had been made to the dean, who was 
abroad, and that the dean had stated that he had 
given fifty pounds to his friend. Mr. Walker 
explained also that the very notes of which this fifty 
pounds had consisted had been traced back to Mr, 
Crawley, and that they had had no connection with 
the cheque or with the money which had been given for 
the cheque at the bank. 


Mr. Soames stated that he had lost the cheque with 
a pocket-book; that he had certainly lost it on the 
day on which he had called on Mr. Crawley at Hoggle- 
stock; and that he missed his pocket-book on his 
journey back from Hogglestock to Barchestcr, At 
the mpin^ejatj of missing it he remembered that he had 
taken the book out from his pocket in Mr. Crawley’s 
room, and, at that moment, he had not doubted but 
that he had left it in Mr. Crawley’s house. He had 
written and sent to Mr, Crawley to inquire, but had 
assured that nothing had been found. There had 
other property of value in the pocket-book,^ 
few visiting cards and a memorandum, 
s lopped the cheque at the London 
no more ai 5 out it. 

asked to explain in what way 
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he came possessed of the cheque. The question was 
first put by Lord Lufton; but it soon fell into Mr. 
VValker’s hands, who certainly asked it with all the 
kindness with which such an inquiry could be made. 
Could Mr. Crawley at all remember by what means 
that bit of paper had come into his possession, or how 
long- he had had it? He answered the last question 
first. “ It had been with him for months.” And why 
had he kept it? He looked round the room sternly, 
almost savagely, before he answered, fixing his eyes 
for a moment upon almost every face around him as he 
did so. Then he spoke. “ I was driven by shame to 
keep it,—and then by shame to use it.” That this 
statement was true, no one in the room doubted. 

And then the other question was pressed upon him ; 
and he lifted up his hands, and raised his voice, and 
swore by the Saviour in whom he trusted, that he knew 
not from whence the money had come to him. Why 
then had he said that it had come from the dean? He 
had thought so. The dean had given him money, 
covered up, in an enclosure, “ so that the touch of the 
coin might not add to my disgrace in taking his alms/’ 
said the wretched man, thus speaking openly and freely 
iiv his agony of the shame which he had striven so 
persistently to hide. He had not seen, the dean’s 
monies as they had been given, and he had thoug-ht 
that the cheque had been with them. Beyond that 
he could tell them nothing. 

Then there was a conference between the magistrates 
and Mr. Walker, in which Mr. Walker submitted that 
the magistrates had no alternative but to commit the 
gentleman. To this Lord Lufton demurred, and with 
him Dr. Thorne. 

** I believe, as I am sitting here,” said Lord Lufton, 
“ that he has told the truth, and that he does not 
know any more than I do from whence the cheqvie 
came.” 

** I am quite sure he does not,” said Dr. Thorne. 

Lord George remarked that it was the “ queerest 
go he had ever come across.” Dr. Tempest merely 
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shook his head. Mr. Fothergill pointed out that even 
supposing the gentleman’s statement to be true, it by 
no means went towards establishing the gentleman 
innocence. The cheque had been traced to the gentle¬ 
man’s hands, and the gentleman was bound to show 
how it had come into his possession. Even supposing" 
that the gentleman had found the cheque in his house, 
which was likely enough, he was not thereby justified 
in changing it, and applying the proceeds to his own 
purposes. Mr. Walker told them that Mr. Fothergill 
was right, and that the only excuse to be made for 
Mr. Crawley was that he was out of his senses. 

“ I don’t see it,” said Lord Lufton. “ I might have 
a lot of paper money by me, and not know from Adam 
where I got it.” 

“ But you would have to show where you got it, my 
lord, when inquiry was made,” said Mr. Fothergill. 

Lord Lufton, who was not particularly fond of Mr- 
Fothergill, and was very unwilling to be instructed by 
him in any of the duties of a magistrate, turned his 
back at once upon the duke’s agent; but within three 
minutes afterwards he had submitted to the same 
instructions from Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Crawley had again seated himself, and during 
this period of the affair was leaning over the table with 
his face buried on his arms. Mrs. Crawley sat by his 
side, utterly impotent as to any assistance, just touching 
him with her hand, and waiting behind her veil till she 
should be made to understand what was the decision of 
the magistrates. This was at last communicated to 
her,—and to him,—in a whisper by Mr. Walker. Mr. 

I Crawley must understand that he was committed to 
. take his trial at Barchester , at the next assizes, which 
would be held_ in ^pd L but that bail would be taken ;— 
his owri bail in five hundred pounds, and that of two 
in two hundred and fifty pounds each. And 
W^^alker explained further that he and the bailmen 
were and that the bail-bond was prepared. The 

to be the sind Major 

, minutes the""^^^ was signed and 
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Mr. Crawley was at liberty to go away, a free man, 
—till the Barchester Assizes should come round in 
April. 

Of all that was going on at this time Mr. Crawley 
knew little or nothing, and Mrs. Crawley did not know 
much. She did say a word of thanks to- Mr. Robarts, 
and begged that the same might be said to—the other 
gentleman. If she had heard the major’s name she 
did not remember it. Then they were led out back into 
the bed-room, where Mrs. Walker was found,^ anxious 
to do something, if she only knew what, to” comfort 
the wretched husband and the wretched wife. But 
what comfort or consolation could there be within their 
reach? There was tea made ready for them, and 
sandwiches cut from the Inn larder. And there was 
sherry in the Inn decanter. But no such comfort as 
that was possible for either of them. 

They were taken home again in the fly, returning 
without the escort of Mr. Thompson, and as they went 
some^ few words were spoken by Mrs. Crawley. 

Josiah,” she said, “there will be a way out of this, 
even yet, if you will only hold up your head and 
trust.” 

^ “ There is a way out of it,” he said. “ There is 
a way. There is but one way.” When he had so 
spoken she said no more, but resolved that her eye 
vShould never be off him, no,—not for a moment. 
Then, when she. had gotten him once more into that 
front parlour, she threw her arms round him and 
I kissed him. 


CHAPTER IX 

GRACE CRAWLEV GOES TO ALLINGTON 

The tidings of what had been done by the magistrates 
at their petty sessions was communicated the same 
^ight to Grace Crawley by Miss Prettyman,^ Misrs^ 
|Anne Prettyman had heard the news, within 
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minutes of the execution of the bail-bond, and h^ 
rushed to her sister with information as to the evenO 
“They have found him guilty; they have, indee|| 
They have convicted him,—or whatever it is, becaul 
he couldn’t say where he got it. ” “ You do not me^ 

that they have sent him to prison?” “No;—not 
prison; not as yet, that is. I don’t understand | 
altogether; but he’s to be tried again at the assize! 
In the meantime he’s to be out on bail. Major Grant| 
is to be the bail,—he and Mr. Robarts. That, 1 
think, was very nice of him.” It was undoubtedly ihj 
fact that Miss Anne Prettyman had received a| 
accession of pleasurable emotion when she learner 
that Mr. Crawley had not been sent away scathlesi^ 
but had been condemned, as it were, to a public tri^ 
at the assizes. And yet she would have done anythin; 
in her power to save Grace Crawley, or even to sav 
her father. And it must be explained^ that Miss Ann 
Prettyman was supposed to be specially efficient i 
teaehing Roman history to her pupils, although sh 
was so manifestly ignorant of the course of la| 
in the country in which she lived. “ Committed himj 
said Miss Prettyman, correcting her sister with scor^ 

“ They have not convicted him. Had they convict^ 
him, there could be no question of bail.” “1 don^ 
know how all that is, Annabella, but at any ratj 
Major Grantly is to be the bailsman, and there is \ 
be another trial at Barchester.” “There cannot 
more than one trial in a criminal case,” said Mi^ 
Prettyman, “ unless the jury should disagree, or som^ 
thing of that kind. I suppose he has been committed 
and that the trial will take place at the assizes^ 

“ Exactly,—that’s just it.” Had Lord Lufton appear^ 
as lictor, and had Thompson carried the fasces, Mijs 
Anne would have known more about it. 
i^l^he sad tidings were not told to Grace till tl:< 
Mrs. Crawley, when the inquiry was ov^ 
'-magistrates, would fain have had herse! 

Prettyman’s school, that she migJ 
but she felt that to be impossib: 
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Jwhile her husband was in her charge. The father 
Iwould of course have gone to his child, had the visit 
feeen suggested to him; but that would have caused 
Another terrible scene; and the mother, considering 
It all in her mind, thought it better to alDstain. Miss 
Prettyman did her best to make poor Grace think that 
the affair had gone so far favourably,—did her best, 
that is, without saying anything which her cQnscience 
told her to be false. “ It is to be settled at the 
assizes in April,” she said. 

It “ And in the meantime what will become of papa? 

“ Your papa will be at home, just as usual. He 
must have some one to advise him. 1 dare say it 
^ would have been all over now if he would have 
employed an attorney.” 

“ But it seems so hard that an attorney should be 


\vantcd.” 

[ “My dear Grace, things in this world are hard.” 
i “ But they are always harder for papa and mamma 
khan for anybody else.” In answer to this, Miss 
iprettyman made some remarks intended to be wise 
land kind at the same time. Grace, whose eyes were 
lladen with tears, made no immediate reply to this, 
ifout reverted to her former statement, that she must 
go home. I cannot remain. Miss Prettyman; I 
am so unhappy.” 

“ Will you be more happy at home? ” 

“ I can bear it better there.” 

, The poor girl soon learned from the intended con- 
Wations of those around her, from the ill-considered 
^kindnesses of the pupils, and from words which fell 
iirom the servants, than her father had in fact been 
judged to be guilty, as far as judgment had as yet 
^one, “ They do say, miss, it's only because he hacto't 
"" lawyer,” said the housekeeper. And if men so kind 
as Lord Lufton and Mr. Walker had made him out 
to be guilty, what could be expected from a stern 
^judge down from London, who would know nothing 
kbout her poor father and his peculiarities, and from 
Iwelve jurymen who would be shopkeepers out of 
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Barchester. It would kill her father, and then 
would kill her mother; and after that it would 
her also. And there was no money in the housi<^ 
home. She knew it well. She had been paid thi 
pounds a month for her services at the school, 
the money for the last two months had been sco^ 
her mother. Yet, badly as she wanted anything- tf 
she might be able to earn, she knew that she 
not go on teaching. It had come to be acknowlcdj 
by both the Miss Prettymans that any teaching on 
part for the present was impossible. She would 
home and perish with the rest of them. There 
no room left for hope to her, or to any of her fartijl 
They had giecused her father of being a common thi< 
—her father whom she knew to be so nobly hon< 
her father whom she believed to be among the ml 
devoted of God’s servants. He was accused of 
paltry theft, and the magistrates and lawyers nt 
policemen among them had decided that the accusatii 
was true I .How could she look the girls in the 
after that, or attempt to hold her own among tl 
teachers ! 

On the next morning there came the letter from Mi 
Lily Dale, and with that in her hand she again we 
to Miss Prettyman. She must go home, she sail 
She must at any rate see her mother. Could Ml 
Prettyman be kind enough to send her home, 
haven’t sixpence to pay for anything,” she said, bur« 
ing out into tears; “ and I haven’t a right to ask 
it. ’ Then the statements which Miss Prettyman ma^ 
in her eagerness to cover this latter misfortune we 
decidedly false. ^There was so much money owii 
to Grace, she said; money for this, money for thi 
money for anything or nothing! Ten pounds wot 
Hrdly clear the account. “Nobody owes me ar 
but if you’ll lend me five shillings! ” sa| 
in her agony. Miss Prettyman, as she rna| 
Vough this difficulty, thought of Majl 
love. It would have been of no us 
She knew;’brought them together on th 
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Ivlonday, Grace would have sjiid nothing to him. 
Indeed such a meeting at such a time would have 
.Leen improper. But, regarding Major Grantly, as 
fshe did, in the light of a millionaire,—for the wealth 
of the archdeacon was notorious,—she could not but 
think it a pity that poor Grace should he begging for 
live shillings. “ You need not at any rate trouble 
yourself about money, Grace,” said Miss Prettyman. 

*■ What i.s a pound or two more or less between youl 
and me? It is almost unkind of you to think about 
it. Is that letter in your hand anything for me to 
see, my dear?” Then Grace explained that she did 
not wi.sh to show Miss Gale’s letter, but that Miss 
Dale had asked her to go to Allington. “And you 
will g-o," said Miss Prettyman. “It will be the best 
thing for you, and the best thing for your mother.” 

It was at last decided that Grace should go to her 
friend at Allington, and to Allington she went. She 
returned home for a day or two, and was persuaded 
. by her mother to accept the invitation that had been 
giveia her. At Hogglestock, while she was there, new 
troubles came up, of which something^ shall shortly be 
told; but they were troubles in which Grace could 
we no assistance to her mother, and which, indeed, 
nou^h they were in truth troubles, as will be seen, 

,-ere so far beneficent that they^ stirred her father 
t> a certain action which was in itself salutary. I 
link it will be better that you should be away, 
earest,” said her mother, who now, for the first time, 
card plainly all that poor Grace had to tell about 
lajor Grantly;—Grace having, heretofore, barely 
poken, in most ambiguous words, of Major Grantly, 
f! a gentleman whom she had met at Framley,, and 
}hom she had described as being " very nice.” • 

P In old days, long ago, Luej^ Robots, the present 
^ady Lufton, sister of theHRIev. Mark Robarts, the 
&rson of Framley, had sojourned for. a while under 
3 kr. Crawley’s roof at Hogglestock. Peculiar circum- 

K ances, which need not, perhmjs, be told here, ^ had 
Iven occasion for this visit. JShe had th«n 
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—for her future destiny had been known to her befor^ 
she left Mrs. Crawley's house,—that she would 'm 
coming* days do much to befriend the family of her 
friend; but the doing of much had been very difficujS 
And the doing of anything had come to be veiJ 
difficult through a certain indiscretion on Lord Lufton’fl 
part. Lord Lufton had offered assistance, pecuniar! 
assistance, to Mr. Crawley, which Mr. Crawley hal 
Rejected with outspoken anger. What was LorJ 
Lufton to him that his lordship should dare to coir^ 
to him with his paltry money in his hand? But afteS 
a while. Lady Lufton, exercising some cunning in the 
operations of her friendship, had persuaded her sister 
in-law at the Framley parsonage to have Grace Crawley 
over there as a visitor,—and there she had been during 
the summer holidays previous to the commencment oj 
our story. And there, at Framley, she had becomf 
acquainted with Major Grantly, who was ^staying witi 
Lord Lufton at Framley Court. She had then saic 
something to her mother about Major Grantly, some¬ 
thing ambiguous, something about his being “ verj 
nice,” and the mother had thought how great was th< 
pity that her daughter, who was “ nice ” too in het 
estimation, should have so few of those adjuncts tQ 
assist her which come from full pockets. She had 
thought no more about it then; but now she felt 
herself constrained to think more. “ I don’t quite 
understand why he should have come to Miss Pretty- 
man on Monday,” said Grace, “ because he hardly 
kho^s her at all. ” 

' I suppose it was on business,” said Mrs. Crawley. 

' No, mamma, it was not on business.” 

** How can you tell, dear? ” 

‘‘ Because Miss Prettyman said it was,—it was—to 
k^k after me. Oh^ mamma, I must tell you. I know 
^^^d like me.” 

he ever say so to you, dearest? ” 

dtd you tell him ? ” 

-'t %rdld^®|fe^othing, mamma.” 
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= And did he ask to see you on Monday?” 

' No, mamma; I don’t think he did. I think he 
Lclerstood it all too well, for I could not have spoken 
Him then.” 

IV'Irs. Crawley pursued the cross-examination no 
.rtlier, but made up her mind that it would be better 
her g-irl should be away from her wretched hornc 
I LX ring this period of her life. It it were written in 
lo book of fate that one of her children should be 
:empted from the series of misfortunes which seemed 
fall, one after another, almost as a matter of course, 
►on her husband, upon her, and upon her family; 
so great good fortune were in store for her Grace 
such a marriage as this which seemed to be so 
5a.rly offered to her, it might probably be well that 
, '£ace should be as little at home as possible. Mrs, 
lirawley had heard nothing but good of Major Grantly; 
Lt: she knew that the Grantlys were proud rich people,'^ 
-who lived with their heads high up in the county,— 
Lci it could hardly be that a son of the archdeacon 
^ovild like to take his bride direct from Hogglestock 
i-sonage. 

1 1 was settled that Grace should go to Allington 
►n as a letter could be received from Miss Dale in 
:virn to Grace’s note, and on the third morning afteri 
iir arrival at home she started. None but they whd 
Lve themselves been poor gentry,—gentry so poor 
not to know how to raise a shilling,—can under- 
.nd the peculiar bitterness of the trials which such 
►"verty produces. The poverty of the normal poor 
►es not approach it; or, rather, the pangs arising 
►m such poverty are altogether of a different sort, 
be hungry and have no food, to be cold and have 
fuel, to be threatened with distraint for one’s few 
>airs and tables, and with the loss of the roof over 
^e’s head,—all these miseries, which, if they do not 
\sitively reach, arc so frequently near to reaching 
normal poor, are, no doubt, the severest of the 
Ea.ls to which humanity is subjected. They threaten 
—or, if not life, then liberty,—reducing^ the abject 
c.B. I, 4 
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one to a choice between captivity and starvation, B" 
hook or crook, the poor gentleman or poor lady,—I 
the one or the other be ever so poor,—does not ofte^ 
come to the last extremity of the workhouse. Then 
are such cases, but they are exceptional. Mrs.l 
Crawley, through all her sufferings, had never yeti 
found her cupboard to be absolutely bare, or the5 
bread-pan to be actually empty. But there are pangs 
to which, at the time, starvation itself would seem 
to be preferable. The angry eyes of unpaid trades¬ 
men, savage with an anger which one knows to be 
justifiable; the taunt of the poor servant who wants 
her wages; the gradual relinquishment of habits which 
the soft nurture of earlier, kinder years had made 
second' nature; the wan cheeks of the wife whose 
malady demands wine; the rags of the husband whose 
outward occupations demand decency; the neglected 
9 hildren, who are learning not to be the children of 
geptlefolk; and, worse than all, the alms and doles 
ti^Ji^rgenerous friends, the waning pride, the pride 
tbat will hot wane, the growing doubt whether it be 
not better to bow the head, and acknowledge to all 
the world that nothing of the pride of station is left, 
'rffthat the hand is open to receive and ready to touch 
' cap, that the fall from the upper to the lower level 
has been accomplished,—these are the pangs of 

S j^yerty which drive the Crawleys of the world to the 
^uent entertaining of that idea of the bare bodkin, 
settled that Grace should go to Allington;— 
about her clothes? And then, whence was 
price of her journey? 

I ^jpiT mink they’ll mind about my being shabby 
,at Allington. They live very quietly there.” 

^ But you say that Miss Dale is so very nice in a!! 
ways.” 

^Lily is very nice, mamma; but I shan't mind her 
b as her motber^ because she knows It all. I 
everything.” 

given me all your money, dearest.” 
tdd me I was to come to her,” 
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one to a choice between captivity and starvation. By 
horok or crook, the poor g-entleman or poor lady,-^!^ 
the one or the other be ever so. poor,—does not of'terv 
come to the last extremity of the workhouse. Therf 
are such cases, but they are exceptional. IVlrs^ 
Crawley, through all her sufferings, had never yet, 
found her cupboard to be absolutely bare, or "the 
bread-pan to be actually empty. But there are pangfs 
to which, at the time, starvation itself would secjn^ 
to be preferable. The angry eyes of unpaid trades.^ 
men, savage with an anger which one knows to 
justifiable; the taunt of the poor servant who wants' 
her wages; the gradual relinquishment of habits which 
/the soft nurture of earlier, kinder years had 
second' nature; the wan cheeks of the wife whose 


malady demands wine; the rags of the husband whosa 
outward occupations demand decency; the neglected 
children, who are learning not to be the children q: 
gentlefolk; and, worse than all, the alms and doles 
©ft half-generous friends, the waning pride, the prid^ 
that will not wane, the growing doubt whether it 
not better to bow the head, and acknowledge to all 
the world that nothing of the pride of station is left, 
'—that the hand is open to receive and ready to toxucJl 
the cap, that the fall from the upper to the lower lev^l 
has been accomplished,—these are the pangs of 
poverty which drive the Crawleys of the world to the^ 
frequent entertaining of that idea of the bare bodkin, 
was settled that Grace should go to Allington r 
how. about her clothes? And then, whence w4$- 
to come the price of her joui'ney? 

I don’t think they’ll mind about my being shabby 
at ^Allington. They live very quietly there.” 

But you say that Miss Dale is so very nice in all 
her ways.” 

Lily is very nice, mamma; but I shan’t mind Her 
s0-4^jich as her mother, because she knows it all. 1 
have her every^ 

' ! money, dearejst.J 


oan told me I was to come to her! 
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Sfiicl Grace, who had already taken some small sum 
from the schoolmistress, which at once had gone into 
^her mother's pocket, and into household purposes. 

She said I should be sure to go to Allington, and 
;that of course 1 should go to her, as I must pass 
through Silverbridge.” 

“I hope papa will not ask about it,” said Mrs. 
Crawley. Luckily papa did not ask about it, being 
at the moment occupied much with other thoughts 
^nd other troubles, and Grace was allowed to return 
^y Silverbridge, and to take what was needed from 
^iss Prettyman. Who can tell of the mending and 
patching, of the weary wearing midnight hours of 
Needlework which were accomplished before the poor 
^irl went, so that she might not reach her friend’s 
$ouse in actual rags? And when the work was ended, 
fohat was there to show for it? I do not think that 
^^e idea of the bare bodkin, as regarded herself, ever 
|itted across Mrs. Crawley’s brain,—she being one 
^f those who are very strong to endure; but it must 
have occurred to her very often that the repose of 
|ic grave is sweet, and that there cometh after death 
levelling and making even of things, which would 
|t last cure all hen* evils. 

I Grace no doubt looked forward to a levelling and 
piaking even of things,—or perhaps even to something 
iaore prosperous than that, which should come to her 
felief on this side of the grave. She could not but 
|avc high hopes in regard to her future destiny. 
.lthough,^as has been said, she understood no more 
lan she ought to have understood from Miss Pretty- 
Sian’s account of the conversation with Major Grantly^, 
till, innocent as she was, she had understood luuch. 
he knew that the man loved her, and she knew also 
vdt she loved the man. She thoroughly comprehended 
Vdt the present could be to her no time for listening 
p speeches of love, or for giving kind answers; but 
till I think that she did look for relief on this side 0 


I' 


e grave. 

“Tut, tut,” said Miss Prettyman as Grace in vr 
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tried to conceal her tears up in the private sanctum. 

“ You ought to know me by this time, and to have 
learned that I can understand things.” The tears had 
flown in return not only for the five gold sovereignly 
which Miss Prettyman had pressed into her hand, but 
on account of the prettiest, soft, grey merino frock 
that ever charmed a girl’s eye. “ I should like to 
know how many girls I have given dresses to, when 
they have been going out visiting. Law, my dear; 
they take them, many of them, from us old maids, 
almost as if we were only paying our debts in giving 
them. ” And then Miss Anne gave her a cloth cloak, ' 
very warm, with pretty buttons and gimp trimmings,. 
—just such a cloak as any girl might like to wear 
who thought that she would be seen out walking by 
her Major Grantly on a Christmas morning. Grace 
Crawley did not expect to be seen out walking 
her Major Grantly, but nevertheless she liked thei 
cloak. By the power of her practical will, and by] 
her true sympathy, the elder Miss Prettyman had for' 
a while conquered the annoyance which, on Grace’s 
part, was attached to the receiving of gifts, by the 
consciousness of her poverty; and when Miss Anne, 
with some pride in the tone of hef voice, expressed^ 
'a hope that Grace would think the cloak pretty, Grace 
put her arms pleasantly round her friend’s neck, and 
declared that it was very pretty,—the prettiest cloak 
in all the world I 


Grace was met at the Guestwick railway-station by 
her friend Lilian Dale, and' was drive© over to 
Allington in a pony carriage belonging to Lilian’s 
uncle, the squire of the parish. I think she will be 
excused in having put on her^ new cloak, not so much 
because of the cold as with a view of making the 


tjbest of herself before Mrs. Dale. And yet she knew 
Mrs. Dale would kno;w all the circumstances of 
and was very glad that it should be so. 
that you have come, dear,” said Lily., 
a comfort.” 

' are very good,” said Grace, 
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“ And mamma is so glad. From the moment that 
ve both talked ourselves into eagerness about it,— 
vhile I was writing my letter, you know, we resolved 
hat it must be so.” 

“ I’m afraid I shall be a great trouble to Mrs. Dale.” 

“ A trouble to mamma! Indeed you will not. You 
shall be a trouble to no one but me. I will have all 
he trouble myself, and the labour I delight in shall 
)hysic my pain.” 

Grace Crawley could not during the journey be at 
lome and at ease even with her friend Lily. She was 
y-oing to a strange house under strange circumstances, 
^er father had not indeed been tried and found guilty 
>f theft, but the charge of theft had been made agalinst 
lim, and the magistrates before whom it had been made 
lad thought that the charge was true. Grace knew 
:hat all the local newspapers had told the story, and 
vas of course aware that Mrs. Dale would have 
leard it. Her own mind was full of it, and though * 
she dreaded to speak of it, yet she could not be silent. 
Miss Dale, who understood much of this, endeavoured 
:o talk her friend into easiness; but she feared to 
oegin upon the one subject, and before the drive was 
over they were, both of them, too cold for much 
conversation. “ There’s mamma,” said Miss Dale as 
:hey drove up, turning out of the street of the village 
to the door of Mrs. Dale’s house. " She always 
<nows, by instinct, when I am coming. You must 
understand now that you are among us, that mamm: 
ind I are not mother and daughter, but two lovinj 
old ladies, living together in peace and harmony. W 
do have our quarrels,—whether the chicken shall be 
roasted or boiled, but never anything beyond that. 
Mamma, here is Grace, starved to death ; and she 
says if you don’t give her some tea she will go back 
at once.” 

“ I will give her some tea,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ And I am worse than she is, because I’ve been 
driving. It’s all up with Bertram and Mr. Green for 
bhe next week at least. It is freezing as hard as it 
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■ thing that you ask him. If you don’t approve the 
, colour of the ball, he’ll go to London to get you 
(^another one. Only you must be very careful about 
i saying that you like anything before him, as he’ll 
fbe sure to have it for you the next day. Mamma 
fhappened to say that she wanted a fourpenny postage- 
stamp, and he walked off to Guestwick to get it for 
her instantly, although it was lunch-time.” 

I “ He did nothing of the kind, Lily,” said her mother. 

• “ He was going to Guestwick, and was very good- 
batured, and brought me back a postage-stamp that 
jl wanted.” 

I “Of course he’s good-natured, I know that. And 
|therc’s my cousin Bertram. He’s Captain Dale, you 
jknow. But he prefers to be called Mr. Dale, because 
he has left the army, and has set up as junior squire 
bf the parish. Uncle Christopher is the real squire; 
only Bertram does all the work. And now you know 
iill about us. I’m afraid you’ll find us dull enough, 
i»-unless you can take a fancy to Mr. Green.” 
i “Does Mr. Green live here?” asked Grace. 

I “ No; he does not live here. I never heard of his 
pving anywhere. He was something once, but I don’t 
know what; and I don’t think he’s anything now in 
Articular. But he!s Bertram’s friend, and like most 
nen, as one sees them, he never has much to do. 
5 oes Major Grantly ever go forth to fight hia country’s 
battles ? ” This last question she asked in a low 
^hispcr, so that the words did not reach her mother. 
Jrace blushed up to her eyes, however, as she 
pnswered,— 

“ I think that Major Grantly has left the army.” 

“ We shall get her round in a day or two, mamma,” 
Lily Dale to her mother that night. “ I’m sure 
K will be the best thing to force her to talk of her 
jpoubles. ” 

“ I would not use too much force, my dear.” 

t " Things arc better when they’re talked about. I’m 
re they are. And it will be good to make her 
customed to speak of Major Grantly. •From what 
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Mary Walker tells me, he certainly means it. And 
if so, fehe should be ready for it when it comes. ” 

“ Do not make her ready for what may never come,**^ 
“No, mamma; but she is at present such a chilcfi 
that she knows nothing of her own powers. Shq 
should be made to understand that it is possible .that] 
even a Major Grahtly may think himself fortunate in' 
being allowed to love her.” 

“ I Should leave all that to Nature, if I w’cre you, 
said Mrs, Dale. 


CHAPTER X 

DINNER AT FRAMLEY COURT 

Lord Lufton^ as he drove home to Eramley after the 
iheeting of the magistrates at Silverbridge, discussed 
the matter with his brother-in-law, Mark Robarts, the 
clergyman. Lord Lufton was driving a dogcart, and 
went along the road at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour. “I’ll tell you what it is, Mark,” he said, “ that 
man is innocent; hut if he won’t employ lawyers at 
his trial, the jury will find him guilty.” 

“I don^t know what to think about it,” said the 
clergyman." 

“Were you in the room when he protested so 
ve^hemently that he didn’t know where he got the 

“I was in the room all the time.” 

“ Ahd did you not believe him when he said that ? ” 

“ Yes,--I think I did.” 

“ Anybody must have believed him,—except old 
jTenipest, who never believes anybody, and Fothergill, 
lifa always suspects everybody. The truth is, tjhat 
l^'^^found the cheque and put it by, and did not 
^&einl8^nVthing about “it” 

Surely that would amount to stealing 

It?''"'' 
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“ Yes, if it wasn’t that he. is such a poor, cracked, 
crazy creature, with his mind all abroad. I think 
Soames did drop his book in his house. I’m sure 
Soames would not say so unless he was quite con- 
^ fideiit. Somebody has picked it up, and in some way 
the cheque has got into Crawley’s hand. Then he 
has locked it up and has forgotten all about it; and 
when that butcher threatened him, he has put his hand 
upon it, and he has thought, or believed, that it had 
come from Soames or from the dean, or from heaven, 
lif you will. When a man is so crazy as that, you 
^ can’t judge of him as you do of others.” 

S “ But a jury must judge of him as it would of 
j others.” 

“ And therefore there should be a lawyer to tell the 
Jury what to do. They should have somebody up out 
^jof the parish to show that he is beside himself half 
Ihis time. His wife would be the best person, only it 
would be hard lines on her.” 

b “ Very hard. And after all he would only escape by 
(being shown to be mad.” 
i “ And he is mad.” 

I? “ Mrs. Proudie would come upon him in such a case 
that, and sequester his living.” 

: “ And what will Mrs. Proudie do when he’s a con- 

'victcd thief? Simply unfrock him, and take away his 
jliving altogether. Nothing on earth should induce me 
to find him guilty if I were on a jury.” 

; “ But you have committed him. ” 

“Yes,—I’ve been one, at least, in doing so. I 
pimply did that which Walker told us we must do; 
A magistrate is not left to himself as a juryman is. 
I’d eat the biggest pair of boots in Barchester before 
i found him guilty. I say, Mark, you must talk it 
pver with the women, and see what can be done for 
ihem. Lucy tells me that they’re so poor, that if they 
|iave bread to eat, it’s as much as they have.” 

^ On this evening Archdeacon Grantly and his wife 
pined and slept at Framley Court, there having been 
pL very long family friendship between old'Lady Lufton 
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and the Grantlys, and Dr. Thorne with his wife, from 
Chaldicotes, also dined at Framley. There was also 
there another clergyman from Barchester, Mra 
Champion, one of the prebends of the cathedral, 
There were only three now who had houses in the 
city since the retrenchments of the ecclesiastical com¬ 
mission had come into full force. And this Mr. 
Champion was dear to the Dowager Lady Lufton, 
because he carried on worthily the clerical war against 
the bishop which had raged in Barsetshire ever since 
Dr. Proudie had come there,—which war old Lady 
Lufton, good and pious and charitable as she was, 
considered that she was bound to keep up, even to 
the knife, till Dr. Proudie and all his satellites should 
have been banished into outer darkness. As the light 
of the Proudies still shone brightly, it was probable 
that poor old Lady Lufton might die before her battle 
was accomplished. She often said that it would be 
so, but when so saying, always expressed a wish that 
the fight might be carried on after her death. “ I 
shall never, never rest in my grave,” she had once 
said to the archdeacon, “ while that woman sits in 
your father’s palace.” For the archdeacon’s father 
had been Bishop of Barchester before Dr. Proudie. 
What mode of getting rid of the bishop or his wife 
Lady Lufton proposed to herself, I am unable to say; 
but I think she lived in hopes that in some way it 
might be done. If only the bishop could have been 
found to have stolen a cheque for twenty pounds 
instQad of poor Mr. Crawley, Lady Lufton would, I 
think, have been satisfied. 

In the course of these battles Framley Court would 
sometimes assume a clerical aspect,—have a prevailing 
hue, as it were, of black coats, which was not 
altogether to the taste of Lord Lufton, and as to which 
»|would make complaint' to his wife, and to Mark 
himself a clergyman. “There’s more of this 
he’d say to the latter. “There’s 
of it than you like yourself, I 
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“ It’s not for me to like or dislike. It’s a great 
thing having your mother in the parish.” 

“That’s all very well; and of course she’ll do as 
she likes. She may ask whom she pleases here, and 
I shan’t interfere. It’s the same as though it was 
her own house. But I shall take Lucy to Lufton.” 
Now Lord Lufton had been building his house at 
Lufton for the last seven years, and it was not yet 
finished,—or nearly finished, if all that his wife and 
mother said was true. And if they could have their 
^vi^ay, it never would be finished. And so, in order 
that Lord Lufton might not be actually driven away 
by the turmoils of ecclesiastical contest, the younger 
Lady Lufton would endeavour to moderate both the 
wrath and the zeal of the elder one, and would struggle 
against the coming clergymen. On this day, however, 

' three sat at the board at Framley, and Lady Lufton, 
in her justification to her son, swore that the, invitation 
had been given by her daughter-in-law. “ You know, 
my dear,” the dowager said to Lord Lufton, “some¬ 
thing must be done for these poor Crawleys; and as 
the dean is away, Lucy wants to speak to the arch¬ 
deacon about them.” 

V “ And the archdeacon could not subscribe bis ten- 
pound note without having Mr. Champion to back 
him ? ” 

“ My dear Ludovic, you do put it in such a way. ” 

“ Never mind, mother. I’ve no special dislike tu 
Champion; only as you are not paid five thousand a 
year for your trouble, it is rather hard that you should 
have to do all the work of opposition bishop in the 
diocese.” 

It was felt by them all,—including Lord Lufton 
himself, who became so interested in the matter as 
to forgive the black coats- before the evening was 
over,—that this, matter of Mr. Crawley’s committal 
was very serious, and demanded the full energies of 
their party. It was known to them all that the feeling 
at the palace was inimical to Mr. Crawley. “ That 
she-Beelzebub hates him for his poverty,*and because 
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Arabia brougfht him into the diocese/’ said the arch¬ 
deacon, permitting- himself to use very strong language 
in his allusion to the bishop’s wife. It must bej 
recorded on his behalf that he used the phrase in thel 
presence only of the gentlemen of the ^ party. I thinki 
he might have whispered the word into the ear of 1 
his confidential friend old Lady Lufton, and perhaps J 
have given no offence; but he would not have ventured 
to use such words aloud in the presence of ladies. 

“ You forget, archdeacon,” said Dr. Thorne, laugh- 
ing, ‘^that the she-Beelzebub is my wife’s particular , 
friend.” 

'‘Not a bit of it,” said the archdeacon. “Your wife 
knows better than that. You tell her what I call her, 
and if she complains of the name, I’ll unsay it.” It 
may therefore be supposed that Dr. Thorne, and Mrs. 
Thorne, and the archdeacon, knew each other ' 
intimately, and understood each other’s feelings on i 
these matters. 

It was quite true that the palace party was inimical ; 
to Mr. Crawley. Mr. Crawley undoubtedly was poor, , 
and had not been so submissive to episcopal authority 
as it behoves any clergyman to be whose loaves and 
fitshes are scanty. He had raised his back more than ^ 
once against orders emanating from the palace in a 
manner that had made the hairs on the head of the 
bishop’s wife to stand almost on end, and had taken 
as much upon himself as though his living had been 
twelve hundred a year. Mrs. Proudie, almost 
her language as the archdeacon, had 
.1*;begglarly perpetual curate. “We must 
^ave perpetual curates, my dear,” the bishop had 
i^d. “ Th^ should know their places then. But 
.at can you expect of a creature from the deanery? 
^.^that ought to be altered. The dean should have 
fgnage in the diocese. No dean should have 
It is an abuse from the beginning to 
U Arabia, if he had any conscience, 
duty? at.*,iHdgglest(>ck himself.” 
e. to His wife, with mildest 
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words, what really ought to be a dfean’s duty, and 
how the wife rejoined by teaching her husband, not 
in the mildest words, what ought to be a bishop’s 
duty, we will not further inquire here. The fact that 
such dialogues took place at the palace is recorded 
f simply to show that the palatial feeling in Barchester 
Van counter to Mr. Crawley. 

And this was cause enough, if no other cause 
existed, for partiality to Mr. Crawley at Framley 
Court. But, as has been partly explained, there 
i^existed, if possible, even stronger ground than this 
, for adherence to the Crawley cause. The y ounger 
Lady L ufton. had, known the Crawleys.iatijnately, and" 
tlRc efder Lady Lufton had reckoned them among the 
neighbouring clerical families of her acquaintance. 
Both these ladies were therefore staunch in their 
defence of Mr. Crawley. The archdeacon himself had 
^his own reasons,—reasons which for the present he 
: kept altogether within his own bosom,—for wishing 
l^that Mr. Crawley had never entered the diocese. 
Whether the perpetual curate should or should not be 
^ declared to be a thief, it would be terrible to him to 
have to call the child of that perpetual curate his 
daughter-in-law. But not the less on this occasion 
was he true to his order, true to his side in the diocese, 
true to his hatred of the palace. 

” I don’t believe it for a moment,” he said, as he 
took his place on the rug before the fire in the drawing¬ 
room when the gentlemen came in from their wine. 
The ladies understood at once what it was that he 
couldn’t believe. Mr. Crawley had for the moment 
so usurped the county that nobody thought of talking 
of anything else. 

How is it, then,” said Mrs. Thorne, “ that Lord 
Lufton, and my husband, and the other wiseacres at 
Silverbridge, have committed him for trial? ” 

“ Because we were told to do so by the lawyer,”* 
said Dr. Thorne. 

** Ladies will never understand that magistrates must 
act in accordance with the law,” said Lojrd Lufton. 
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“ But you all say he’s not guilty,” said Mrs. 
Robarts. 

“ The fact is, that the magistrates cannot try the 
question,” said the archdeacon; “they only hear 
the primary evidence. In this case I don’t believe 
Crawley would ever have been committed if he 
had employed an attorney, instead of speaking for 
himself.” 

“ Why didn’t somebody make him have an 
attorney? ” said Lady Lufton. 

“ I don’t think any attorney in the world could have 
spoken for him better than he spoke for himself,” said 
Dr. Thorne. 

^ “ And yet you committed him,” said his wife. 

What carl we do for him? Can’t we pay the bail, 
^nd send him off to America ? ” 

“A jury will never find him guilty,” said Lord 
Lufton. 


“ And what is the truth of it ? ” asked the younger 
Lady Lufton. 

Then the whole matter was discussed again, and it 
was settled among them all that Mr. Crawley had 
undoubtedly appropriated the cheque through tempo¬ 
rary obliquity of judgment,—obliquity of judgment 
and forgetfulness as to the source from whence the 
cheque had come to him. “ He has picked it up about 
the house, and then has thought that it was his own,” 
said Lord Lufton. Had they come to the conclusion 
that such an appropriation of money had been made 
M one of the clergy of the palace, by one of the 
Pmndeiah parl^, they would doubtless have been very 
tod ahd bitter as to the iniquity of the offender. 
They would have said much as to the weakness of 
tte bishop and the wickedness of the bishop’s wife, 
would have declared the appropriator to have been 
^ thief as ever picked a pocket or opened a 
they.were unanimous in their acquittal of 
had not been his intention, they said, 
a 'man should be judged only by 
now be their object to induce 
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^ Barchester jury to look at the matter in the same 

tight 

“ When they come to understand how the land lies,’^ 
^aid the archdeacon, “ they will be all right. There’s 
jnot a tradesman in the city who does not hate that 
-woman as though she were-” 

“ Archdeacon,” said his wife, cautioning him to 
repress his energy. 

“ Their bills are all paid by this new chaplain they’ve 
got, and he is made to claim discount on every leg 
of mutton,” said the archdeacon. Arguing from which 
tact,—or from which assertion, he came to the con¬ 
clusion that no Barchester jury would find Mr, Crawley 
guilty. ^ 

But it was agreed on all sides that it would not be 
well to trust to the unassisted friendship of the Bar¬ 
chester tradesmen, Mr. Crawley must be provided’ 
with legal assistance, and this must be furnished to 
him whether he should be willing or unwilling to 
receive it. That there would be a difficulty was 
acknowledged. Mr. Crawley was known to be a man 
not easy of persuasion, with a will of his own, with 
a great energy of obstinacy on points which he chose 
j, to take up as being of importance to his calling, or 
, to his own professional status. He had pleaded his 
own cause before the magistrates, and it might be 
that he would insist on doing the same thing before 
the judge. At last Mr. Robarts, the clergyman of 
Framley, was deputed from the knot of Crawleian 
advocates assembled in Lady Lufton’s drawing-room, 
to undertake the duty of seeing Mr. Crawley, and of 
explaining to him that his proper defence was regardec 
as a matter appertaining to the clergy and gentry 
generally of that part of the country, and that foV 
the sake of the clergy and gentry the defence must 
of course be properly conducted. In such circum¬ 
stances the expense of the defence would of course be 
borne by the clergy and gentry concerned. It was 
thought that Mr. Robarts could put the matter to 
Mr. Crawley with such a mixture of the strength of 
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manly friendship and the softness^ of clerical^ per^ 
suasion, as to overcome the recognized difficulties o{^ 
the task. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE BISHOP SENDS HIS INHIBITION 


Tidings of Mr. Crawley’s fate reached the palace at| 
Barchester on the afternoon of the day on which^ the 
magistrates had committed him.^ All such tidings 
travel very quickly, conveyed by imperceptible wires, 
and distributed by indefatigable message boys whom 
Rumour seems to supply for the purpose. Barchester 
is twenty miles from Silverbridge by road, and more 
than forty by railway. I doubt whether any one was 
commissioned to send the news along the actual 
telegraph, and yet Mrs. Proudie knew it before four 
o’clock. But she did not know it quite accurately. 

Bishop,” she said, standing at her husband’s study 
idoor, “ They have committed that man to gaol. 
IThere was no help for them unless they had forsworn 
pemselves. ” 

“ Not forsworn themselves, my dear,” said the 
bishop, striving, as was usual with him, by some 
meek and ineffectual word to teach h is^ w jffiL. .that 
^e was occasionally led by he£ ener gy into qrrar. 
Me never persisted”ih f&e lessons when he found, as 
wa^usual, that they were taken arniss. 

themselves!” said Mrsr. Proudie; 


'fand now ^^hat do you mean to do? This is 
Thursday, and of course the man must not be allowed 
tp desecrate the church of Hogglestock by performing 
Sunday services.” 

has been committed, my dear, and is in 
about prison, bishop.” 

'Committed^ him to. gaol. So my 
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ji'ormant tells me. But of course all the Plumstead 
Framley set will move heaven and earth to get 
itn out, so that he may be there as a disgrace to the 
fiocese. I wonder how the dean will feel when he 
[ears of it! I do, indeed. For the dean, though he 
an idle, useless man, with no church principles, 
^d no real piety, st ill he has a conscience. I think 
has a conscience. ” 

“ Pm sure he has, my dear.” 

“Well;—let us hope so. And if he has a con- 
4ence, what must be his feelings when he hears that 
l^is creature whom he brought into the diocese has 
^een committed to gaol along with common felons ? ” 
“ Not with felons, my dear; at least, I should think 

“ I say with common felons! A downright robbery 
twenty pounds, just as though he had broken into 
le bank! And so he did, with sly artifice, which is 
feorse in such hands than a crowbar. And now what 
Ire we to do? Here is Thursday, and something must 
done before Sunday for the souls of those poor 
benighted creatures at Hogglestock. ” Mrs. Proudie 
/as ready for the battle, and was even now sniffing 

f ie blood afar-off. “ I believe iPs a hundred and thirty 
ounds a year,” she said, before the bishop had 
Collected his thoughts sufficiently for a reply. 

“ I think we must find out, first of all, whether he 
really to be shut up in prison,” said the bishop. 

“ And suppose he is not to be shut up. Suppose 
ley have been weak, or untrue to their duty—and 
iom what we know of the magistrates of Barsetshire, 
“lere is too much reason to suppose that they will 
lave been so; suppose they have let him out, is he to 
|o about like a roaring Hon—among the souls of the 
eople? ” 

The bishop shook in his shoes. When Mrs. Frgudie 
legan to talk of the souls of the people he always, 
|hook in his shoes, She had an eloquent way of 
laising her voice over the word souls that wa3 
lualified to make any,ordinary man shake inlhis 
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iHe had no faith in many things which she believed 
teligiously;—and yet what could he do? If he 
Ettemptod to explain^ she would stop him before he 
pad got through the first half of his first sentence. 

If he is out on bail—commenced the bishop. 

Of course he will be out on bail.” 

Then I think he should feel-” 

Feel 1 such men never feel! What feeling can 
one expect from u convicted thief? ” 

** Not convicted as yet, my dear,” said the bishop. 

A convicted thief,” repeated Mrs. Proudie; and 
she vociferated the words in such a tone that the 
bishop resolved that he would for the future let the 
word convicted pass without notice. After all she was 
only using the phrase in a peculiar sense given to it 
by herself, 

j ** It won't be proper, certainly, that he should do 
the .services,” suggested the bishop. .. . 

** Proper! It would be a scandal to the whole 
diocese. How could he raise his head as he pro- 
lounced the eighth commandment? That must be 
it least prevented.” 

The bishop, who was seated, fretted himself in his 
;ltair, moving about with little movements. He knew 
that tliere was a misery coming upon him; and, as 
far as he t'oulcl see, it might become a grea|;^ ^^M^/ 
—a huge blistering sore upon him. 
came to him, as they did not unfrequently; hb would 
unconsciously endeavour to fathom them and weigh 
them, and then, with some gallantry, resolve to bear 
them, if he could find that their depth and weight were 
hot too great for his powers of endurance. He would 
iet the cold wind whistle by him, putting up the collar 
of his coat, and would encounter the winter weather 
without complaint. And he would be patient under 
the hot sun, knowing well that tranquillity is best 
for those who have to bear tropical heat. But when 
the storm threatened to knock him off his legs, when 
the earth beneath him became too hot for his poor 
tender feet,—what could he do then? Ther^ had been 
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t ie had no faith in many things which she believed 
eligiously;—and yet what could he do? If he 
kttempted to explain, she would slop him before he 
[ad got through the first half of his first sentence. 

“ If he is out on bail-commenced the bishop. 

“ Of course he will be out on bail.” 

“ Then I think he should feel-” 

“ Feel! such men never feel! What feeling can 
pne expect from a convicted thief?” 

' “ Not convicted as yet, my dear,” said the bishop, 
-j “A convicted thief,” repeated Mrs. Proudie; and 
^he vociferated the words in such a tone that the 
kbishop resolved that he would for the future let the 
I word convicted pass without notice. After all she was 
;only using the phrase in a peculiar sense given to it 
[by herself. 

^ “ It won’t be proper, certainly, that he should do 
the services,” suggested the bishop. 

“ Proper 1 It would be a scandal to the whole 
diocese. How could he raise his head as he pro¬ 
nounced the eighth commandment? That must be 
at least prevented.” 

The bishop, who was seated, fretted himself in his 
chair, moving about with little movements. He knew 
|hat there was a misery coming upon him; and, as 
fer as he could see, it might become a great misery, 
f-a huge blistering sore upon him. When miseries 
came to him, as they did not unfrequently, he would 
lunconsciously endeavour to fathom them and weigh 
N:hem, and then, with some gallantry, resolve to bear 
them, if he could find that their depth and weight were 
not too great for his powers of endurance. He would 
let the cold wind whistle by him, putting up the collar 
of his coat, and would encounter the winter weather 
without complaint. And he would be patient under 
the hot sun, knowing well that tranquillity is best 
for those who have to bear tropical heat. But when 
„the storm threatened to knock him off his legs, when 
the earth beneath him became too hot for his poor 
toider feet,—what could he do then ? Therq had been 
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with him such periods of misery, durinjar which he hng 
wailed inwardly and had confessed to himself that 
wife of his bosom was too much for him. Now tM 
Istorm seemed to be cominff very rouis'hly. It would M 
(demanded of him that he should cxcrcis<- certain* 
episcopal authority which lie knew did not belon^f to I 
him. Now, epi.scopal authority adtnils of being I 
stretched or contracted according to the ch;tiaci(>r of | 
the bishop who u.ses it. It Is not always easy for 
bishop him,self to know what he may do, anil what 
he may not do. He may certainly give advice to 
any clerg-yman in his diocese, ami he may give it s» 
.such form that it will have in it .something of autliorify, 
§uch advice coming from a tbminanf hi.shop to a 
clergyman with a submissive mind, has in it very 
much of authority. But Bishop Frmidic knew that 
Mr. Crawley was not a clergyman with a sulmiissive 
mind, and lie f'e.ircd that lie himself, as regarded from 
Mr. Crawley’s point ol \iew. was no) a liominant 
bishop. And yet he could only a< t !>v aib ice. “ 1 
will write to him," said the bisfiop, " and will explain 
to him that as he is cireumsl.incvti lie should not 
appear in the reading desk." 

" Of course he must not appear in the n ailing df-k. ' 
That scandal mu.st at any rate he inliihiled." Nuvv 
he fai,shop did not at all like the nsr ol the wonl 
ihibiled, understanding well llial Mrs. I’nnidic 
■itended it to be understond as ini)ilying .some 
-‘piscopal commsmd against which there shotdd he no 
appeal;—but he let it pass. 

"I will write to him, my dear, to-night." 

“And Mr. Thumble can go over with the hiiir the 
first thing m the morning." 

"Will not the post lie Iwtter?" ■' Nb, bishop; ; 
certainly not. 

dear 5 t sooner, if. I write to-night, my 


In either case he will get it to-morrow morning. 
An hour or two wdl not signify, and if Mr. Thumbl? 
takes it {iimself we shall know how it is received. 
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It will be well that Thumble should be there in person 
^ he will want to look for lodgings in the parish.’' 

“ But, my dear-” 

“Well, bishop?” 

“ About lodgings ? I hardly think that Mr. Thumble, 
[ we decide that Mr. Thumble shall undertake the 
luty- 

“We have decided that Mr. Thumble should under¬ 
ake the duty. That is decided.” 

“ But I do not think he should trouble himself to 

i opk for lodgings at Hogglestock. He can go over 
)n the Sundays.” 

; “And who is to do the parish work? Would you 
have that man, a convicted thief, to look after the 
schools, and visit the sick, and perhaps attend the 
dying ? ” 

^ “ There will be a great difficulty; there will indeed,” 
said the bishop, becoming very unhappy, and feeling 
that he was driven by circumstances either to assert 
his own knowledge or teach his wife something of the 
law with reference to his position as a bishop. “ Who 
is to pay Mr, Thumble? ” 

“ The income of the parish must be sequestrated, 
and he must be paid out of that. Of course he must 
have the income while he does the work.” 

“ But, my dear, I cannot sequestrate the man’s 
income.” 

“ I don’t believe it, bishop. If the bishop cannot 
sequestrate, who can? But you are always timid in 

i ^v^rcising the authority put into your hands for wise 
'poses. Not sequestrate the income of a man who 
i been proved to^c a thief I You leave that to us, 
1 we will manage it.” The “ us ” here named com- 
3ed Mrs. Proudie and the bishop’s managing 
Lplain. 

Then the bishop was left alone for an hour to write 
letter which Mr. Thumble was to carry over to 
. Crawley,—and after a while he did write it. 
^jl^fore he commenced the task, however, he sat for 
^pne moments in his arm-chair close by the. fire-side, 
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asking himsc‘!f whether it not he pOHslble for hii& 

to ovcreomc his enemy in this matter. How would !tl 
witli Iiini suppose he to listve the lett^ 

unwritten» and send in a mvssn^v hy his eliaplain f 3 | 
]\Irs. Proudie, sayin^^ that as Mr. CrawU^v was out^ 
on bailt the parish ini^ht be h‘ft for the present with-; 
out episcopal interlVnmee? She could not maki* him: 
interfere. She could not force him to writt* tin* letter. 
So^ at least* he said to himself. Hut as he said it, 
he almost thouj^iU that slu* tanihl do thes<* ihinjrs. 
In the last thirty years, <tr more, she had ever eon-^ 
trived hy soim* ixjvver latent in her to have her will 
effected, Ilut what would Imppt'U if now, eviat now, 
he were to rebel? That he would p<‘rsimiilly become 
very uncomfortable, he )vas well iiware, hut he llunijjht 
that he could Iiear that. The foo<i would lurome 
bad,—mere ashes between his teeth, the daily modieum 
of wine would lose its llavour, tin* cliimneys woultl 
all smoke, the wind woultl emnt* Iroin the east, and 
the servants would not answer the hell. Little miseries 
of that kind would crowd upon him. He had arrived 
at a time of life in which siieh miseries make such 
men very miserable; but yet he thought that he could 
endure them. And what other wretchedness wnuh! ^ 
come to him? She would scold him,* frii^htfuHy, 
loudly, scornfully, and worse than all, eoniiiiualiy. Hut 
of this he had sc» much habitually, that anything added 
might be borne also;- if only he tandd he siin^ that 
the scoldings should go on in private, that the world 
of the palace should not he allowed to hear the 
revilings to which he would he suhjrctctl, Hut to 
be scolded publicly was the great evil which he dreaded 
beyond all evils. He was well aware tliat the palaie 
would know his misfortune, that it was known, and 
freely discussed by all, from the examining chaplain 
^wn to the palace boot-boy;—nay, that it was known 
the diocese; but yet he could amlle upon thime 
him, and look as though he held hla own 

when open violence was displayed. 
1^1 voice was heard aloud along the 
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lorridors of the palace, and when he was summoned 
tnperiously by the woman, calling for her bishop, so 
Kiat all Barchester heard it, and when he was com- 
ielled to creep forth from his study, at the sound 
If that summons, with distressed face, and shaking 
lands, and short hurrying steps,—a being to be pitied 
Iven by a deacon,—not venturing to assume an air 
fef masterdom should he chance to meet a housemaid 
pn the stairs,—then, at such moments as that, he 
Would feel that any submission was better than the 
misery which he suffered. And he well knew that 
should he now rebel, the whole house would be in 
a turmoil. He would be bishoped here, and bishoped 
there, before the eyes of all palatial men and women, 
till life would be a burden to him. So he got up 
jfrom his seat over the fire, and went to his desk 
and wrote the letter. The letter was as follows 

The Palace, Barchester,-December, 186—. 

“ Reverend Sir, —(he left out the dear, because he 
knew that if he inserted it he would be compelled to 
write the letter over again.) 

“ I have heard to-day with the greatest trouble of 
spirit, that you have been taken before a bench of 
agistrates assembled at Silverbridge, having been 
leviously arrested by the police in your parsonage 
|use at Hogglestock, and that the magistrates of 
Overbridge have committed you to take your trial at 
next assizes at Barchester, on a charge of theft. 
Far be it from me to prejudge the case. You will 
Jerstand, reverend sir, that I express no opinion 
|atever as to your guilt or innocence in this matter, 
you have been guilty, may the Lord give you grace 
Irepent of your great sin and to make such amends 
" may come from immediate acknowledgment ^nd 
fifession. If you are innocent, may He protect you, 
make your innocence to shine before all men. 
either case may the Lord be with you and keep 
k jfeet from further stumbling. 

|;But I write to you now as your bishop,-to explain 
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to you that circumstanced as you are, you cauM 
with decency perform the church services of 
parish. I have that confidence in you that I douM 
not you will agree with me in this, and will be grat^l 
to me for relieving you so far from the immedis^ 
perplexities of your position. I have, thereto^ 
appointed the Rev. Caleb Thumble to perform til 
duties of incumbent of Hogglcstock till such time $1 
a jury shall have decided upon your case at IJarchester 1 
and in order that you may at once become acquainted 
with Air. Thumble, as will be most convenient thaL 
you should do, 1 will commission him to deliver thiJ 
letter into your hand personally to-morrow, trusting 
that you will receive him with that I>rotherIy spirit iS 
which he is sent upon this painful mission. p 

“Touching the remuneration to which Mr. Thumblf 
will become entitled for his temporary ministrationsi 
in the parish of Hoggl(‘stock, I <lo not at present lay! 
down any strict injunction. He must, at any rate,^* 
be paid at a rate not less than that ordinarily afforded 
for a curate. 

“ I will once again expres.s my fervent hope that the 
Lord may bring you to see the true state of youA 
own soul, and that he may fill you with the grace oQ 
repentance, so that the bitter waters of the present 
hour may not pass over your head and destroy you. 

I have the honour to be, ■ 

Reverend .Sir, 

“ Your most faithful servant in Christ, 

, “ T. 

The bishop had hardly finished his letter when Mrs. 
Proudie returned to the .study, followed by the Rev, 
Caleb Thumble. Mr, Thumble was a little man, about 
forty years of age, who had a wife and children living 
in Barchester, and who existed on such chance clerical, 
as might fall from the table of the bishop\sj 

' Owtnim having be«n the old Roman name from which! 

m rnt^m ^heater is derived, the bkhops of the dioceee hav^ 
al5S?ay« Bamum, 
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latronage: People in Barchester said that Mrs* 
fhumble was a cousin of Mrs. Proudie’s; but as Mrs. 
Broudie stoutly denied the connection, it may be 
opposed that the people of Barchester were wrong, 
^nd, had Mr. Thumble's wife in truth been a cousin, 
Mrs. Proudic would surely have provided for him 
puring the many years in" which the diocese bad been 
In her hands. No such provision had been made, 
knd Mr, Thumble, who had now been living in the 
Siocese for three years, had received nothing else from 
the bishop than such chance employment as this which 
^he was now to undertake at Hogglestock. He was a 
humble, mild-voiced man, when within the palace pre¬ 
cincts, and had so far succeeded in making his way 
among his brethren in the cathedral city as to be 
employed not unfrequently for absent minor canons in 
chanting the week-day services, being remunerated 
for his work at the rate of about two shillings and 


sijmence a service. 

The bishop handed his letter to his wife, observing 
in an off-hand kind of way that she might as well see 
what he said. “ Of course I shall read it,’' said Mrs. 
Proudie. And the bishop winced visibly, because Mr. 
Thumble was present. “ Quite right,” said Mrs. 
|roudie, “ quite right to let him know that you knew 
«at he had been arrested,—actually arrested by the 
lolice.” 

1 “ I thought it proper to mention that, because of the 
®:andal,” said the bishop. 

. Oh, it has been terrible in the city,” said Mr. 
fumble. 

■“Never mind, Mr. Thumble,” said Mrs. Proudie. 
B^ever mind that at present.” Then she continued to 
Bad the letter. “What’s this? Confession! That 
Bust come out, bishop. It will never do that you 
Bould recommend confession to anybody, under any 
Brcumstances.” 

“ But, my dear-” 


“It must come out, bishop.” 

^“My lord has not meant auricular confession,” 
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suggested Mr. Thumble. Then Mrs. Proudie turned! 
round and looked at Mr. Thumble, and Mr. Thumble’ 
nearly sank amidst the tables and chairs. “ I beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Proudie,” he said. “ I didn’t me^. 
to intrude. ” 

“The word must come out, bishop,” repeated Mrs. 
Proudie. “There should be no stumbling-blocks pre¬ 
pared for feet that are only too ready to fall.” And 
tjie word did come out. 

Now, Mr. Thumble,” said the lady, as she gave 
the letter to her satellite, “ the bishop and I wish you 
to be at Hogglestock early to-morrow. You should” 
be there not later than ten, certainly.” Then she 
paused until Mr. Thumble had given the required 
promise.- “And we request that you will be very 
firm in the mission which is confided to you, a mission 
which, as of course you see, is of a very delicate and 
important nature. You must be firm.” 

. . “ I will endeavour,” said Mr. Thumble. 

bishop and I both feel that this most unfor- 
must not under any circumstances be 
Sipped to perform the services of the Church while 
this charge is hanging over him,—a charge as to the 
' truth of which no sane man can entertain a doubt.” 

afraid not, Mrs. Proudie,” said Mr. Thumble." 

' “ The bishop and I therefore are most anxious that 
you should make Mr. Crawley understand at once,— 

f |^|>uce,” and the lady, as she spoke, lifted up her left 
ahd'with an eloquent violence which had its effect 
Mr. Thumble, “ that he is inhibited,”—the bishop' 
his shoes,—“ inhibited from the performance 
his sacred duties.” Thereupon, Mr. Thumble 
cbedience and went his way. 
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CHAPTER XII 

MR, CRAWLEY SEEKS FOR SYMPATHY 

IvlATTERS went very badly indeed in the parsonage 
house at Hogglestock* On the Friday morning, t%e 
morning of the day after his committal, Mr. Crawley 
got up very early, long before the daylight, and 
dressing himself in the dark, groped his way down¬ 
stairs, His w'ifc having vainly striven to persuade 
him to retnain where he was, followed him into the 
cold room below with a lighted candle. She found 
him standing with his hat on and with his old cloak, 
’as though he were prepared to go out, “ Why do 
you do this?” she said. “You will make yourself 
ill with the cold and the night air; and then you, and 
i too, will be worse than wc now are.” 

We cannot btj worse. You cannot be worse, and 
for me it does not signify. Let me pass.” 

“ I will not let you pass, Josiah. Be a man and 
b(<far it. Ask God for strength, instead of seeking 

t in an over-indulgence of your own sorrow.” 

” Indulgence I ” 

“Yes, love;—indulgence. It is indulgence. You 
ill allow your mind to dwell on nothing for a moment 
It your own wrongs.” 

“What else have I that I can think of? Is not 
jj the world against me? ” 

“ Am I against you? ” 

“ Sometimes I think you are. When you accuse ii|ii 
E self-indulgence you are against me,—me, 
lyself have desired nothing but to be 
%y duty, and^to have bread enough to 
nd clothes enough to make me oecehilri 
“ Is it not iclWndu^ence, this gifto grief ? , 

t Vho ^ 

isso# f'of' 
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down your hat. It cannot be fitting- that you shoujj 
go out into the wet and cold of the raw morning. 

For a moment he hesitated, but as she raised M 
hand to take his cloak from him he drew back frc^ 
her, and would not permit it. “ I shall find those IS 
whom I want to see,” he said. “ I must visit rii 
flock, and I dare not go through the parish by da^ 
light lest they hoot after me as a thief.” 1 

“ Not one in Hogglestock would say a word to insull 
you.” 1 

“ Would they not? The very children in the schad 
whisper at me. Let me pass, I say. It has not a«! 
yet come to that, that I should be stopped in mi 
egress and ingress. They have—bailed me; and whili 
their bail lasts, I may go where I will.” \ 

“ Oh, Josiah, what words to me I Have I eveJ 
stopped your liberty? Would I not give my life td 
secure it? ” ' 

;i :‘‘Let me go, then, now. I tell you that I have 
;<p^^iness in hand.” 

! i'^But I will go with you? I will be ready in an 
instant.” 

“You go! Why should you go? Are there not 
the children for you to mind ? ” 

“There is only Jane.” ; 

“ Stay with her, then. Why should you go about I 
’ She still held him by the cloak, and 
anxiously up into his face. “ Woman,” he said, ' 
his voice, “what is it that you dread?- I 

fear?” 

dWfeken hold of her by the shoulder, slightly 
I. ./^e;:^'fronvhim, so that he might see her face 
by^he dimilight 0 the single candle. “ Speak, I say. 
What is that'you think that I shall do? ” ^ 

Dearest, I know that you will bfe better at home,^ 
tha^ jo^ can be on a morning^ 
out in the ebld ^daasup air.” ; 

at her, whils, 

ste his gaze with beseeching loving eyes. 

Is thareifeoitlMno' behind, that you willnot tell me? » 
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She paused for a moment before she replied. She' 
a.d never lied to him. She could not lie to him- 
wish you knew my heart towards you,’’ she said, 
|wi.th all and everything in it.” 

“ I know your heart well, but I want to know your 
^ind. Why would you persuade me not to go out 
[long my poor? ” 

“ Because it will be bad for you to be out alone in 
le dark lanes, in the mud and wet, thinking of your 
|orrow. You will brood over it till you will lose 
foxxr senses through the intensity of your grief. You 
;^ill stand out in the cold air, forgetful of everything 
iround you, till your limbs will be numbed, and your 

Dlood chilled,-” 

“And then-?” 

“ Oh, Josiah, do not hold me like that, and look 
jat me so angrily.” 

j “ And even then I will bear my burden till the Lord 
|ln his mercy shall see fit to relieve me. Even then I 
?will endure, though a bare bodkin or a leaf of hemlock 
; would put an end to it. Let me pass on; you need 
>fear nothing.” 

' She did let him pass without another word, and he 
jjnt out of the house, shutting the door after him 
Uselessly, and closing the wicket-gate of the garden. 
j>r a while she sat herself down on the nearest chair, 
id tried to make up her mind how she might best 
psit him in his present state of mind. As regarded 
present morning her heart was at ease. She 
|W that he would do now nothing of that which she 
apprehended. She could trust him not to be false 
^is word to her, though she could not before have 
|ted him not to commit so much heavier a sin. If 
I would really employ himself from morning Mh 
ht among the poor, he would be better so,^—his 
jible would be easier of endurance,—than with any 
|r employment which he could' adopt. What she 
dreaded was that he should sit idle over the fire 
Jo nothing. When he was so seated she could read 
lind, as though it was open to her as a book- 
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She had been quite right when she had accused hiis| 
of over-indulgence in his grief. He did give way 
it till it became a luxury to him,—a luxury which ^h| 
would not have had the heart to deny him, had, sh| 
not felt it to be of all luxuries the most pm'niciousl 
During these long hours, in which he would sit speechl 
less, doing nothing, he was telling himself from minuti 
to minute that of all God’s creatures he was the mosi 
heavily afflicted, arid was revelling in the sense of th^^ 
injustice done to him. He was recalling all the facts’ 
of his life, his education, which had been costly, 
as regarded knowledge, successful; his vocation tJ 
the church, when in his youth he had determined tci 
devote himself to the service of his Saviour, disregard-l 
ing promotion or the favour of men; the short, sweel| 
days of his early love, in which he had devoted himself 
again,—thinking nothing of self, but everything ,ofi 
her; his diligent working, in which he had ever done; 
his very utmost for the parish in which he was placed, 
always his best for the poorest; the success of 
bt^er men who had been his compeers, and, as he 
too often told himself, intellectually his inferiors; then 
of his children, who had been carried off from his love 
to the churchyard,—over whose graves he himself hnd 
stood, reading out the pathetic words of the funeral 
service with unswerving voice and a bleeding heart; 
and then of his children still living, who loved their 
la^Other so much better than they loved him. And he 
;y^ould recall all the circumstances of his povert3i^i;^ 
had been driven to accept alms, to fly from 
cfioiws, to hide himself, to see his chairs and tables 
seized Wore the eyes of those over whom he had been 
set as their spiritual pastor. And in it all, I think, 
there was nothing^ so bitter to the man as the deroga- 
rion from the spiritual grandeur of his position as 
among ^ men, which came as one necessary 
his poverty. St. Paul could go forth 
,^^^^^ffpney in his purse, or shoes to his feet or two 
pd his poverty never stood in the, 
F^«;l^'^aching, or- hindered the veneration of 
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faithful. St, Paul, indeed, was called upon to 
t stripes, was flung into prison, encountered terrible 
igtir.s. But Mr. Crawley,—so he^ told himself,— 
tld have encountered all that without flinching, 
e siripes and scorn of the unfaithful would have 
nothing to him, if only the faithful would have 
ieVi*d in him, poor as he was, as they would 
/c believed in him had he been rich I Even they 
oin he had most loved treated him almost with 
•ision, because he was now different from them. 
,^n Arabin had laughed at him because he had 
jsisted in walkiitg ten miles through the mud instead 
; being conveyed in the dean's carriage; and yet, 
ler that, he had been driven to accept the dean’s 
atrity 1 No one respected him. No one I His very 
fe thought that he was a lunatic. And now he had 
en publicly^ branded as a thief; and in ail Ukelihood 
>uld end his days in a gaol I Such were always 
oughts as he sat idle, silent, moody, over the fire; 
kd his wife well knew their currents. It would 
rtainly be better that he should drive himself to 
mt employment, if any employment could be fouud 
>S8ible to him, 

JS^'hen she hud been alone for a few minutes, Mrsl' 

i iwley got up from her chair, and going btp tte ■ 
^en, lighted the fire there, and put the 
r It, and began to prepare such breakfast, f&r/fhfc 
hand as the means In the house afforded* : Thm 
called the sleeping servant-^irl, who was Htme 
re than a child, and went into her own girl’s room, 

I then she got into bed with her daughter. 

‘ I have been up with your papa, dear, and I am 


Oht mamma, poor mamma 1 Why is papa up so 


**He has gone out to visit some of the brickmakers 
fore they go to their work. It is better for him to 
employed, 

' But, mamma, it is pitch dark*’’ 

*y«Si dear, It Is atU! dark* Sleep agam for a 
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while, and I will sleep too. I think Grac^ 


M ill 4 


here to-night, and then there will be no roof^ 
here," 

Mr. Crawley went forth and made his S 

rapid steps to a portion of his parish nearly 
distant from his house, through which 
a canal, affording water communication ^ 

intricate way both to London and Bristol. 
tihe brink of this canal there had sprung up ** 
of brickmakers, the nature of the earth in tH* 
combining with the canal to make brickrr'*^^ ^ 
suitable trade. The workmen there assemt^^* * . . | 
not, for the most part, native-born Hoggles^ 
or folk descended from Hogglestockian parent *1 
had coErie thither from unknown regions, as *'***^(^j 
M.fthat class do come when they are needef^^- 
young men from that and neighbouring ™ 

joined themselves to the colony, allured bV 
and disregarding the menaces of the 
tifenaaifsj but they were all in appearance and 
"iiMtrer akin to the race ci naimes - to t^rainai 

hiral labourers. They had a bad 

but it may be that their name wits worse w 

deserts* The fariners hated them, and 
toy hated the farmers. They had a beershcaP 
grocer’s shop, and a huxter’s shop for their ow JHX?of 
jp^ation, and were consequently vilified by tha? 
Jli^Hiatablished tradesmen around them. K 

occasionally, but I doubt whether thcry dmi 
did the farmers themselves on nmri<vt*^la 
themselves sometimes, laui ih< 
seemed to have, ^^bje 
tioh^Pp^l'efia. ' I fear that they were not iAwn] 
good to ihdr^ wives, nor were their wives alwji»y«i go< 
to them; but it should be remembered that aritong tl 
loor, especially when they live in clusters, iitJi*"h mi 
es cannot be hidden as they may be? amidi 
t belongings of more wealthy peoples* Tin 
yery hard was and it wtis» 

.of th^ ever came «.af^Oll f 
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poor rates. What became of the old brickmakers no 
one knew. Who ever sees a worn-out aged navvie? 

Mr. Crawley, ever since his first coming into 
Hogglestock, had been very busy among these brick- 
makers, and by no means without success. Indeed 
the farmers had quarrelled with him because the 
brickmakers had so crowded the narrow parish church, 
as to leave but scant room for decent people. “ Doo 
they folk pay tithes? That’s what I want ’un to tell 
me?” argued one farmer,—not altogether unnaturally, 
believing as he did that Mr. Crawley w^s paid by 
[tithes out of his own pocket. But Mr. Crawley had 
:done his best to make the brickmakers welcome at the 
church, scandalizing the farmers by causing them to 
sit or stand in any portion of the church which was 
hitherto unappropriated. He had been constant in 
this personal visits to them, and had felt himself to 
be more a St. Paul with them than with any other of 
his neighbours around him. 

It was a cold morning, but the rain of the preceding 
evening had given way to frost, and the air, though 
sharp, was dry. The ground under the feet was 
crisp, having felt the wind and frost, and was no 
Kli^er clogged with mud. In his present state of 
mind the walk was good for our poor pastor, and 
exhilarated him; but still, as he went, he thotight 
always of his injuries. His own wife believed that 
he was about to commit suicide, and for so believing 
he was very angry with her; and yet, as he well 
I knew, the idea of making away with himself had 
flitted through his own mind a dozen times. Not 
[from his own wife could he get real sympathy. He 
jwould see what he could do with a certain brick- 
laker of his acquaintance. ; ■ 

Are you here, Dan ? ” he said, knocking. At the 
3 oor of a cottage which stood alon^, to the 

towing-path of the canal, and close akd to'a foHorn 
of the muddy, watery briok- 
peld. It was ibow |wt past and the ’ 
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^ork at seven. The cottage was an unalluring, 

brick-built tenement, seeming as though i^^^e»sed 

to be one of a row which had never 

beyond Number One. A voice answered 

interior, inquiring who was the visitor, to will ^ 

Crawley replied by giving his name. Then 

was turned in the lock, and Dan Morris, k%d 

maker, appeared with a candle in his hand. t-j|g 

been engaged in lighting the fire, with a viev^ nicked 

own breakfast. “Where is your wife, Dan? .^ith a 

Mr. Crawley. The man answered by ^ hctt 

short poker, which he held in his hand, to 

which was half screened from the room by a. * ciovS 

curtain, which hung from the ceiling half-way ^^1 

to the floor. “ And are the Darvels here? ” 

Crawley. Then Morris, again using the poker, JP their 
upwards, showing that the Darvels were still 
,own allotted abode upstairs. 

“ YouVe early out, Muster Crawley,” said 
.flid he went on with his fire. “ Drat 
S diey hean’t as wet as the old 'un hisself. ^^Thev 
old woman, and do you do it, for I can’t- 
won’t kindle for me, nohow.” B otjthe o ld 
. Slaving well noted the presence 

it better to remain where u 

Mr. Crawley sat by the obstim^'^^ 

hegsm bo sticks. “ Dan, DsLtiw 

h^d, “sure you wouldn’t 
himsdf with the fire.” _ 

^ keep him from it, if he 

Then Morris stood by and 
Mr. Crawley succeeded in his tempt* 

^ Hd^w €X>uld it burn when you had not 
small spark a current of air to help it? ” sa.i<i Mr, 
-Crawley. 

||.In course not,” said the woman, ‘*bat he t>e »i 


said 
let hie 




d said no word in acknowledgerrment 
tt^ :aor j 6 M he thank Mr* Crawley fi 
aipear as tkoiagh he inti 




ve arned three-and-six here at brick- 
easy; that’s what I would. How’s a poor 
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fo tatiu 

J^otice of him. He was going on with his 
i*^ ^^vhen Mr. Crawley again interrupted him. 

did you get back from Silverbridge, yesterday, 

** ^ 

** I blessed way.” 

« s only eight miles.” 

^ footed it there, and that’s sixteen. And I 
I iit<j^J^®"^*^^“Sixpence for beer and grub;—s’help me, 

^ I C 

lor voice from the bed, rebuking him 

« \\V^ impropriety of his language. 

^ ^ell; I beg pardon, but I did. And they guv’ 
•* I bob;—just two plain shillings, by-” 

'I’d 

t:o live that way? They’ll not cotch 'me at 
wrcrt^^gter ’Sizes at that price; they may be sure of 
Look there,—that’s what I’ve got for my day.” 

I ? He put his hand into his breeches’-pocket and 
out a sixpence. “ How’s a man to fill his 
^iJy^Out of that? Damnation!” 

- • ” 

what did I say? Hold your jaw, will you, 
JtHl not be halloaing at me that way? I know what 

• ^ ^ saying of, and what I’m a doing of.” 

? they’d given you something more with all 

S2iid Crawley. 

• that,” said the woman from the bed. 

• Js sure of that, your reverence.” 

£Six:pence!” said the man scornfully. “If they’d 

Imvc^ gruv’ me nothing at all but the run of my teeth at 
She putblic-house, I’d ’ve taken it better. But six- 
|imc^ t ” 

I Ttien there was a pause. “ And what have they 
to me?” said Mr. Crawley, when the man’s 
ro*liULJcnour about his six:pence had so far subsided as to 
pllow of his busying himself again about the premises. 
I ** Vos, indeed;—yes, indeed,” said the woman. 

• Y«w^ yea, we feel that; we do indeed, Mr. Crawley.” 
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“ I tell you what, sir; for another sixpence I’d Ve 
sworn you’d never guv’ ihe the paper at all; and so 
I will now, if it bean’t too late;—sixpence or no 
sixpence. What do I care? d— them.” 

“ Dan! ” 

“And why shouldn’t I? They hain’t got brains 
enough among them to winny the truth from the lies, 
—not among the lot of ’em. I’ll swear afore th^ 
judge that you didn’t give it me at all, if that’ll do 
any good.” 

“ Man, do you think I would have you perjure your^ 
self, even if that would do me a service? And do you 
think that any man was ever served by a lie? ” 

“ Faix, among them chaps it don’t do to tell them^ 
too much of the truth. Look at that! ” And ho 
brought out the sixpence again from his breeches’- 
pocket. “ And look at your reverence. Only that 
they’ve let you out for a while, they’ve been nigh as 
hard on you as though you were one of us.” 

If they think that I stole it, they have been right,” 
said Mr. Crawley. 

“ It’s been along of that chap, Soames,” said the 
woman. “ The lord would ’ve paid the money out 
of his own p(;^cket and never said not a word.” 

“ If they think that I’ve been a thief, they’ve done 
right,” repeated Mr. Crawley. “ But how can they 
think so? How can they think so? Have I lived like 
a thief among them ? ” 

For the matter o’ that, if a man ain’t paid for 
his work by them as is his employers, he must pay 
hisself. Them’s my notions. Look at that 1 ” Wher^ 
upon he again pulled out the sixpence, and held it 
forth in the palm of his hand. 

“You believe, then,” said Mr, Crawley, speaking 
very slowly, “ that I did steal the money. Speak out, 
Dan; I shall not be angry. As you go you are 
men, and I want to know what such of you 

nothing of the kind,’’ said the 
getting out of bed in her energy- 
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“ If he*d athought the like o’ that in his head, I’d 
read ’un such a lesson he’d never think again the 
longest day he had to live.” 

** Speak out, Dan,” said the clergyman, not attend¬ 
ing to the woman. “ You can understand that no 
good can come of a lie.” Dan Morris scratched his 
head. “ Speak out, man, when I tell you,” said. 
Crawley. 

“Drat it all,” said Dan, “where’s the use of so 
much jaw about it? ” 

“ Say you know his reverence is as innocent as the 
babe as isn’t born,” said the woman. 

“No; I won’t,—say nothing of the kind,” said 
Dan. 

“ Speak out the truth,” said Crawley. 

“ They do say, among ’em,” said Dan, “ that you 
I picked it up, and then got a woolgathering in your 
head till you didn’t rightly know where it come from.” 
'Then he paused. “ And after a bit you guv’ it me to 
get the money. Didn’t you, now? ” 

; “ I did.” 

; “ And they do say if a poor man had done it, it’d 

ibeen stealing, for sartain.” 

I “And I’m a poor man,—the poorest in all Hoggle- 
|stock; and, therefore, of course, it is stealing. Of 
course I am a thief. Yes; of course I am a thief. 
|;When did not the world believe the worst of the poor? ” 

' Having so spoken, Mr. Crawley rose from his chair 
land hurried out of the cottage, waiting no further 
|reply from Dan‘Morris or his wife. And as he made 
phis way slowly home, not going there by the direct 
Iroad, but by a long circuit, he told himself that there 
icould be no sympathy for him anywhere. Even 
iMorris, the brickmaker, thought that he was a thi«f^ 
I “And am I a thief?” he said to himself, stwdfa^ 
|n the middle of the road, with his hands up tp Jw. 
forehead. 
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husband in consequence of that which the magistrates 
had done yesterday. 

** Mamma, he doesn’t know what to do with his 
pony,” said Jane. 

Tell him to tie it to the rail,” said Mr. Crawley 
“ If he has expected to find menials here, as he has 
them at the palace, he will be wrong. If he wants 
to come in here, let him tie the beast to the rail.” 
So Jane went out and sent a message to Mr. Thumbk 
by the girl, and Mr. Thumble did.tie the pony to the 
rail, and followed the girl into the house. Jane in 
the meantime had retired out by the back door to the 
school, but Mrs. Crawley kept her ground. She kept 
her ground although she almost believed that he^J 
husband would prefer to have the field to himself^ i 
As Mr. Thumble did not at once enter the room^ 
Mr. Crawley stalked to the door, and stood with it 
open in his hand. Though he knew Mr. Thumble’^ 
person, he was not acquainted with him, and therefor^ 

. he simply bowed to the visitor, bowing more than once 
or twice with a cold courtesy, which did not put Mr. 
Thumble altogether at his ease, ** My name is Mr; 
Thumble,” said the visitor,—“ The Reverend Caleb 
Thumble,” and he held the bishop’s letter in his hand. 
Mr. Crawley seemed to take no notice of the letter, 
but motioned Mr. Thumble with his hand into the 
room. 

“ I suppose you have come over from Barchester this 
morning?’? said Mrs. Crawley. 

madam,—from the palace,” Mr. Thumble, 
though a humble man in positions in which he felt that 
huml|fy would become him,—a humble man to his 
betters, as he himself would have expressed it,—had 
still about him something of that pride which naturally 
belonged to those Clergymen who were closely attached 
palace at Barchester. Had he been sent on a j 
to Plumstead,—could any such message from 
palace have been possible, he would hai^ 
humble in his demeanour to the arcli^ 
i^c^ ’Grantly had he been admitted 
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the august presence of that lady; but he was aware 
that humility would not become him on his present 
mission; he had been expressly ordered to be firm 
by Mrs. Proudie, and firm he meant to be; and 
therefore, in communicating to Mrs. Crawley the fact 
that he had come from the palace, he did load the 
tone of his voice with something of dignity which 
Mr. Crawley might perhaps be excused for regarding 

: as arrogance. 

[ “ And what does the * palace ’ want with me? ” said 

Mr. Crawley. Mrs. Crawley knew at once that there 
was to be a battle. Nay, the battle had begun. Nor 
was she altogether sorry; for though she could not 
trust her husband to sit alone all day in his arm-chair 
over the fire, she could trust him to carry on a dis¬ 
putation with any other clergyman on any subject 
whatever. “ What does the palace want with me ? ” 
And as Mr, Crawley asked the question he stood erect, 
and looked Mr. Thumble full in the face. Mr. Thumble 


called to mind the fact, that Mr. Crawley was a very 
poor man indeed,—so poor that he owed money all 
round the country to butchers and bakers, and the 
other fact, that he, Mr, Thumble himself, did not 
pwe any money to any one, his wife luckily having a 
little income of her own; and, strengthened by these 
remembrances, he endeavoured to bear Mr. Crawley’s 
attack with gallantry. 

** Of course, Mr, Crawley, you are aware that this 

pnfortunate affair at Silverbridge-” 

f “ 1 am not prepared, sir, to discuss the unfortunate 
Affair at Silverbridge with a stranger. If you are the 


)carer of any message to me from the Bishop 
Sarchester, perhaps you will deliver it.” 

“ I have brought a letter,” said Mr. Thumbl^.,^^^ 
(rfr. Crawley stretched out his hand witha||||;^^^^P 
|nd taking the letter with him to the ^r^i< 

I very slowly. When he had made master 

p its contents, he refolded the.letters frkced it again 
li the envelope, and returned to tfe spot where Mr. 
thumble’was standing. .”1 wiy ^liswer the bishop’^ 
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letter,” he said; “ I will answer it of course, as it 
is fitting that I should do. Shall I ask you to wait 
for my reply, or shall I send it by course of post? ’* 

** I think, Mr. Crawley, as the bishop wishes me to 
undertake the duty-” 

** You will not undertake the duty, Mr. Thumble. 
You need not trouble yourself, for I shall not surrender 
my pulpit to you.” 

“ But the bishop-” 

" I care nothing for the bishop in this matter,” So 
much he spoke in anger, and then he corrected himself, 

I crave the bishop *s pardon, and yours as his 
messenger, if in the heat occasioned by my strong 
feelings I have said aught which may savour 
irreverence towards his lordship’s office. I respect 
his lordship’s high position as bishop of this diocese, 
and I bow to his commands in all things lawful. But 
I must not bow to him in things unlawful, nor must 
I abandon my duty before God at his bidding, unless 
life bidding be given in accordance with the canons 
of the Church and the laws of the land. It will be 
my duty, on the coming Sunday, to lead the prayers 
of my people in the church of my parish, and to preach 
to them from my pulpit; and that duty, with God’s 
assistance, I will perform. Nor will I allow any 
clergyman to interfere with me in the performance of 
f!h9se sacred offices,—no, not though the bishop him^ 
:$elf should be present with the object of enforcing 
il command.” Mr. Crawley spoke these words 
hesitation, even with eloquence, standing 
with something of a noble anger gleaming 
poor wan face; and, I think, that while 
speaking them, he was happier than he had been for 
tnany a long day. 

£^Mr. Thumble listened to him patiently, standing with 
t a little in advance of the other, with one hand 
gfver the other, with his head rather on one 
^^tvith his eyes fixed on the corner where 
joined each other. He had been] 
told t6 he was eonisidering how he mightl 
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best display firmness. He thought that he remembered 
some story of two parsons fighting for one pulpit, 
and^ he thought also that he should not himself like 
to incur the scandal of such a proceeding in the 
diocese. As to the law in the matter he knew nothing 
himself; but he presumed that a bishop would pro¬ 
bably know the law better than a perpetual curate. 
That Mrs. Proudie was intemperate and imperious, 
he was aware. Had the message come from her 
alone, he might have felt that even for her sake he 
had better give way. But as the despotic arrogance 
of the lady had been in this case backed by the timid 
presence and hesitating words of her lord, Mr, 
Thumble thought that he must have the law on his 
side. “ I think you will find, Mr. Crawley,” said he, 
that the bishop’s inhibition is strictly legal.” He 
had picked up the powerful word from Mrs. Proudie, 
and flattered himself that it might be of use to him 
in carrying his purpose. 

“ It is illegal,” said Mr. Crawley, speaking somewhat 
louder than before, “ and will be absolutely futile. As 
you pleaded to me that you yourself and your own 

f crsonal convenience were concerned in this matter, 
have made known my intentions to you, which 
otherwise I should have made known only to thfe 
bishop. If you please, we will discuss the subject no 
further.” 

u “ Am I to understand, Mr. Crawley, that you refuse 
|to obey the bishop?” 

! | ‘*The bishop has written to me, sir; and I will 
inake known my intention to the bishop by a written 
pnswer. As you have been the bearer of the bis ^^ B 
itter to me, I am bound to ask you 
e indebted to you for carrying back 
bether I shall send it by course 
humble considered for a moment, made 

p his mind that he had better carry back 

epistle. This was Fridayi fkte letter couk 
bt be delivered by post till Sat^ifey morning. Mr 
[roudie might be angry with fekn if he should be f 
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cause of loss of time. He did not, however, at all 
like waiting, having perceived that Mr. Crawley, 
though with language courteously worded, had spoken 
of him as a mere messenger. 

"I think,” he said, “that I may, perhaps, best 
further the object which we must all have in view, 
that namely of providing properly for the Sunday 
services of the church of Hogglestock, by taking your 
reply personally to the bishop.” 

“That provision is my care and need trouble no 
one else,” said Mr. Crawley, in a loud voice. Then, 
before seating himself at his old desk, he stood awhile, 
pondering, with his back turned to his visitor. “ I 
have to ask your pardon, sir,” said he, looking round 
for a moment, “because, by reason of the extreme 
poverty of this house, my wife is unable to olfer to 
you that hospitality which is especially due from one 
^^ergyman to another.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said Mr. Thumble. 

-you will allow me, sir, I would prefer that it 
should be mentioned.” Then he seated himself at his 
desk, and commenced his letter, 
j Biri Thumble felt himself to be awkwardly placed. 

there been no third person in the room he could 
ave sat down in Mr. Crawley’s arm-chair, and waited 
; ^il^tly till the letter should be finished. But Mrs. 
""vley was there, and of course he was bound to 
JP her. In what strain could he do so? Even 
as he was given to indulge in sentiment, 
to touched by the man’s appeal to his own 
y tod he felt, moreover, that Mrs. Crawley 
ivfe been deeply moved by her husband’s position 
I Reference to the bishop’s order. It was quite 
the question that he should speak of that, as 
^ was well aware, immediately 
thought of a subject, and 
vdfce.tfitetoied to be pleasant. “That 
probably, just as I 
hi^n that it was the 
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certified teacher here?” Mrs. Crawley explained that 
no Government aid had ever readied Hogglestock. 
‘Besides themselves, they had only a young woman 
whom they themselves had instructed. “Ah, that is 
a pity,” said Mr. Tluinible, 

“ I,—I am the* eerlified teacher,” said Mr. Crawley, 
‘turning round upon him from his chair. 

*‘Oh, ah, yes,” said Mr. Thumble; and after that 
' Mr. Thumble asked no more questions about the 
Hogglestoek school. Soon afterwards Mrs. Crawley 
loft tin? r(')Oin, seeinj^* the diihculty under which Mr, 
Thumble was lalx>urin^»*, and feeling sure that her 
presence would not now be necessary. Mr, Crawley’s 
letter was written! quickly, though every now and then 
he wmld sit for a moment vvith his pen poised in the 
^air, searching his memory for a word. But the words 
came to him easily, and before an hour was over he 
had handed hi.s letter to Mr. Thumble. The letter was 
as follows 

I “The Parsonage, Ilogglestock, Dec. 186—. 

‘f Rkjht Rkvekkni) Loro, 

i “ I fiAVK received the letter of yesterday's date 
l^hich your lordship has done me the honour of sending 
Ito me i>y the hands of the Reverend Mr. Thumble,, arid 
T avail myself of that gentleman’s kindness to f^tutia 
you an answer l)y the same means, moved thus 
use Ins patience ehiedy by the consideration that 
this way my reply to your lordship’s injunctions 
jy be in your hantls with less delay than would 
tend the regular t'ourse of the mail-post. 

It is with deep regret that I feel myself con- 
rained to inform your lord.ship that I cannot obey 
e command which you have laid upon me with 
ference to the services of my church in this parish, 
cannot permit Mr, Thumble, or any other delegate 
5m your lord.ship, to usurp my place in my pulpit, 
would not have you to think, if 1 can possibly dispel 
ch thoughts from your mind, that I disregard your 
gh office, or that I am deficient in that respectful 
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obedience to the bishop set over me, which is due 
to the authority of the Crown as the head of the 
church in these realms; but in this, as in all questions 
of obedience, he who is required to obey must examine 
the extent* of the authority exercised by him who 
demands obedience. Your lordship mig-ht possibly 
call upon me, using your voice as bishop of the 
diocese, to abandon altogether the freehold rights 
which are now mine in this perpetual curacy. The 
judge of assize, before whom I shall soon stand for 
my trial, might command me to retire to prison 
without a verdict given by the jury. The magistrates 
who committed me so lately as yesterday, upon whose 
decision in that respect your lordship has taken action 
against me so quickly, might have equally strained 
their authority. But in no case, in this land, is he 
that is subject bound to obey, further than where 
the law gives authority and exacts obedience. It is 
not in the power of the Crown itself to inhibit me 
from the performance of my ordinary duties in this 
parish by any such missive as that sent to me by 

your lordship. If your lordship think it right to stop 

my, mouth as a clergyman in your diocese, you must 
fif<^ed to do so in an ecclesiastical court in accord¬ 
ance with the laws, and will succeed in your object, 
or fail, in accordance with the evidences as to 
jqpiinisterial fitness or,unfitness, which may be produced 
f^pecting me before the proper tribunal. 

44^1 will allow that much attention is due from a 

to pastoral advice given to him by his 

On that head I must first express to your 
^^hip my full understanding that your letter has 
tot been intended to convey advice, but an order;—an 
nhibition, as your messenger, the Reverend Mr. 
rhumble, has expressed it. There might be a case 
j|Uinly in which I should submit myself to counsel, 
I should resist command. No counsel, how- 
bfsen given,—except indeed that I should 
receiv 4 ^,|^^^j,m^sse]wer in a proper spirit, which I 
hope I No ,' 0 |:her' advice' has been given] 
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xne, and therefore there is now no such case as that 
I have imagined. But in this matter, my lord, I 
could not have accepted advice from living man, no, 
not though the hands of the apostles themselves had 
niade^ him bishop who tendered it to me, and had 
set him over me for my guidance. I am in a terrible 
straight. Trouble, and sorrow, and danger are upon 
me and mine. It may well be, as your lordship says, 
that the bitter waters of the present hour may pass 
over my head and destroy me. I thank your lordship 
for telling me whither I am to look for assistance. 
Truly I know not whether there is any to be found 
for me on earth. But the deeper my troubles, the 
greater my sorrow, the more pressing my danger, the 
stronger is my need that I should carry myself in these 
I days with that outward respect of self which will teach 
those around me to know that, let who will condemn 
me, I have not condemned myself. Were I to abandon 
< my pulpit, unless forced to do so by legal means, I 
should in doing so be putting a plea of guilty against 
myself upon the record. This, my lord, I will not do. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, 

** Your lordship’s most obedient servant, v 
“ “ JosiAH Crawley.” 

When he had finished writing his letter he"res^d''it 
over slowly, and then handed it to Mr. Thumble. 
The act of writing, and the current of the thoughts 
through his brain, and the feeling that in every word 
f^ritten he was getting the better of the bishop,—all 
Ihis joined to a certain manly delight in warfare 
Igainst authority, lighted up the man’s face and gave^ 
|o his eyes an expression which had been long wanting 
^ them. His wife at that moment came into the 
^m, and he looked at her with an air of triumph 
m he handed the letter to Mr. Thumble. ** If you 
frill give that to his lordship with an assurance of 
py duty to his lordship in all things proper, I will 
iiank you kindly, craving your pardon for the great 
frelay to which you have been subjected.” 
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‘■As to the delay, that is nothing,” said Mr. 
Thumble. 

“It has been much; but you as a clergyman will 
feel that it has been incumbent on me to speak my 
mind fully.” 

“Oh, yes; of course.” Mr. Crawley was standing 
up, as also was Mrs. Crawley. It was evident to 
Mr. Thumble that they both expected that he should, 
go. But he had been specially enjoined to be firm, 
and he doubted whether hitherto he had been firm 
enough. As far as this morning’s work had as yet 
gone, it seemed to him that Mr. Crawley had had 
the play all to himself, and that he, Mr. Thumble, 
had not had his innings,. »He, from the palace, had 
been, as it were, cowed by this man, who had been 
forced to plead his own poverty. It was certainly 
incumbent upon him, before he went, to speak up, 
Wt tpnly for the bishop, but for himself also. “ Mr. 

he said, “hitherto I have listened to you 

Mr, Crawley, smiling, “ you have indeed 
iiieen patient, and I thank you; but my words have 
written, not spoken.” 

:^^^u have told me that you intend to disobey the 
-feishdp’s inhibition.” 

; “ I hav^ told the bishop so certainly.” 

I ask you now to listen to me for a few 
? ” ' . 

rawley, still smiling, still having in his eyes 
triumph which had lighted them up, 
and then answered him. Reverend 
Excuse me if I say no,—not on this 

“ You will not let me speak ? ” 

'‘No; not on this matter, which is very private to 
^What should you think if I went into your house 
" lirod of you as to those things which were 
to you? ” 

” 

me,^^ council m 
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^.archbishops if you will! ” Mr. Thumble started back, 
appalled at the energy of the words used to him. 
f Shall a man have nothing of his own;—no sorrow 
n his heart, no care in his family, no thought 
n his breast so private and special to him, but that, 
f he happen to be a clergyman, the bishop may touch 
t witl^ his thumb? ” 

“ I am not the bishop’s thumb,”^said Mr. Thumble, 
Irawing himself up, 

1 “ I intended not to hint anything personally objec¬ 
tionable to yourself. I will regard you as one of the 
angels of the church.” Mr. Thumble, when he heard 
this, began to be sure that Mr. Crawley was mad; 
he knew of no angels that could ride about the Barset- 
shire lanes on grey ponies. “ And as such I will 
Respect you; but I cannot discuss with you the matter 
i^f the bishop’s message.” 

t Oh,^ very well. I will tell his lordship.” 

2 “ I will pray you to do so.” 

“ And his lordship, should he so decide, will arm 
Inc with such power on my next coming as will enable 
|ne to carry out his lordship’s wishes.” 

I “His lordship will abide by the law, as will you 
Wso.” In speaking these last words he stood with 
Me door in his hand, and Mr. Thumble, not knowing 
to increase or even to maintain his firmne^^, 

S aght it best to pass out, and mount his grey pony 
ride away. 

The poor man thought that you were laughing at 
when you called him an angel of the church,” said 
j, Crawley, coming up to him and smiling on him. 
Had I told him he was simply a messenger, he 
lid have taken it worse;—poor fool! When they 
e rid themselves of me they may put him here,r 
ny church; but not yet,—not yet. Where is Jane? 

1 her that I am ready to commence the Seven 
.inst Thebes with her,” Then Jane was immediately 
t for out of the school, and the Seven against 
ibes was commenced with great energy. Often 
ing the next hour and a half Mrs. Crawley from 
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the kitchen would hear him reading out, or rath™ 
saying by rote, with sonorous, rolling voice, greS 
passages from some chorus, and she was very thfinkfM 
to the bishop who had sent over to them a messaM 
and a messenger which had been so salutary inf,thM 
effect upon her husband. “ In truth an angel of tfl 
church,” she said to herself as she chopped up tS 
onions for the mutton-broth; and ever afterwards sH 
regarded Mr. Thumble as an “ angel.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


MAJOR GRANTLY CONSULTS A FRIEND 

Grace Crawley passed through Silverbridge on he® 
way to Allington on the Monday, and on the Tuesday 
morning Major Grantly received a very short not| 
from Miss Prettyman, telling him that she had doi ' 
I^Pear Sir,’—i think you will be glad to lean 
l^^^^t^Triend Miss Crawley went from us yesterd,^ 
a visit to her friend, Miss Dale, at Allington. 
'^’^ours truly, Annabella Prettyman.” The note said 
than that. Major Grantly was glad to get i 
<efebining from it that satisfaction which a man alwa}| 
feels when he is presumed to be concerned in tl 
affairs of the lady with whom he is in love. And 
regarded Miss Prettyman with favourable eyes,— j 
L<}|s€Teet and friendly woman. Nevertheless, he w^ 
jether happy. The very fact that Miss Prettj 
^d., write to him on such a subject made hir 
pi W was bound to Grace Crawley.^, He kne\ 
of himself to be sure that he could not giv 
up without making himself miserable. And yeti 
^ regarded her father, things were going from ba« 
ll^^rse. Everybody now said that the evidence wai 
against Mr. Crawley as to leave hardly | 
^is guilt. Even the ladies in Silverbridge 
— to givehis cause, acknowledginJ 
-c^uld not hav4i come rightfully inti 
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I iis hands,^ and excusing him on the plea of partial 
nsanity. He has picked it up and put it by for 
nonths, and then thought that it was his own.” The 
adies of Silverbridge could :^nd nothing better to say 
or him than that; and when young Mr. Walker 
emarlked that such little mistakes were the customary 
pauses of men being taken to prison, the ladies of 
Silverbridge did not know how to answer him. It 
lad come to be their opinion that Mr. Crawley was 
iffected with a partial lunacy, which ought to be 
|orgiven in one to whom the world had been so cruel; 
^and when young Mr. Walker endeavoured to explain 
to them that a man must be sane ''altogether or mad 
p.ltogether, and that Mr. Crawley must, if sane, be 

E ^'^'cked up as a thief, and if mad, locked up as a 
adman, they sighed, and were convinced that until 
e world should have been improved by a new infusion 
I of romance, and a stronger feeling of poetic justice, 
|Mr. John Walker was right. 

And the result of this general opinion made its way 
but to Major Grantly, and made its way, also, to the 
krchdeacon at Plumstead. As to the major, in giving 
mm his due, it must be explained that the more certain 
became of the father’s guilt, the more certain also 
he became of the daughter’s merits. It was very 
hard. The whole thing was cruelly hard. 

^ruelly hard upon him that he should be brought into 
ihis trouble, and be forced to take upon himself the 
ftrraour of a knight-errant for the redress of the wrong 
the part of the young lady. But when alone in his 
|ouse, or with his child, he declared to himself that 
|e would do so. It might well be that he could not 
||ve in Barsetshire after he had married Mr. Crawley’s 
laughter. He had inherited from his father enough 
that longing for ascendancy among those around 
|m to make him feel that in such circumstances he 
Duld be wretched. But he would be made more 
retched bv_ the^sHfrkn owledge that he had b^have c 
kdly to the girl he loved; and the world beyonc 
Vsetshire waijopen to hirhr He would take her witi 
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him to Canada, to New Zealand, or to some other 
far-away country, and there begin his life again. 
Should his father choose to punish him for so doing* 
by disinheriting him, they would be poor enough; 
but, in his present frame of mind, the major was 
able to regard such poverty as honourable and not 
altogether disagreeable. 

He had been out shooting all day at Chaldicotes, 
with Dr. Thorne and a party who were staying in 
the house there, and- had been talking about Mr. 
Crawley, first with one man and then with another. 
Lord Lufton had been there, and young Gresham from 
Greshamsbury, and Mr. Robarts the clergyman, and 
news had come among them of the attempt made by 
the bishop to stop Mr. Crawley from preaching. Mr. 
Robarts had been of opinion that Mr. Cralvley should 
have given way; and Lord Lufton, who shared his 
mother’s intense dislike of everything that came from 
the palace, had sworn that he was right to resist. 
'Kie sy'mpathy of the whole party had been with Mr. 
Crawley; but they had all agreed that he had stolen 
the money. 

" I fear he’ll have to give way to the bishop at last,” 
Lt>rd Lufton had said. 

“ And what on earth will become of his children ? ” 
said the doctor. “ Think of the fate of that pretty ^ 

g [; for she is a very pretty girl. It will be ruin j 
ler. No man will allow himself to fall in love with 
when her father shall have been found guilty of 
s^aKn^ a cheque for twenty pounds.” 

m\x$i do something for the whole family,” said 
thd'lord. “ I say, Thorne, you haven’t half the game 
here that there used to be in poor old Sowerby’s time.” 

“Haven’t I?” said the doctor. “You see Sowerby 
had been at it all his days, and never did anything else. 

I only began late in life.” 

major had intended to stay and dine at Chaldi- 
when he heard what wa^ said aboyt Grace, 
his^ htlrf^l^ame sad, and he made some excuse as 
to his ^4 returned home. Df. Thorne har 
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Iclared that no man could allow himself to fall, in 
with he r. But what if a man had fallen in love 
EhTier beforehand ? What if a man had not only 
|len in love, but spoken of his love? Had he been 
t)ne with the doctor, he would, I think, have told 
the whole of his trouble; for in all the county 
ere was no man whom he would sooner have trusted 
Ith his secret. This Dr. Thorne was -known far and 
Ide for his soft heart, his open hand, and his well- 
pstained indifference to the world’s opinions on most 
those social matters with which the world meddles; 
id therefore the words which he had spoken had 
lore weig'ht with Major Grantly than they would 
lave had from other lips. As he drove home he 
limost made up his mind that he would consult Dr. 
ihorne upon the matter. There were many younger 
aen with whom he was very intimate,—Frank 
Jresham, for instance, and Lord Lufton himself; but 
hiis was an affair which he hardly knew how to discuss^ 
i^ith a young man. To Dr, Thorne he thought that 
2 could bring himself to tell the whole story. 

In the evening there came to him a messenger from, 
plumstead, with a letter from his father and some 
present for the child. He knew at once that the 
[present had been thus sent as an excuse for the letter. 
‘His father might have written by the post, of 

i it that would have given to his letter a certain air and 
ne which he had not wished it to bear. After some 
essage from the major’s mother, and some allusion 
Edith, the archdeacon struck off upon the matter 
at was near his heart. 

“ I fear it is all up with that unfortunate man at 
ogglestock,” he said. “ From what I hear of the 
idence which came out before the magistrates, ther€ 
|;an, I think, be no doubt as to his guilt Have yov 
heard that the bishop sent over on the following da;; 
lo stop him from preaching? He did so, and sent 
hgain on the Sunday.. But Crawley would not give 
pay, and so far I respect the man; for, as a matter of 
pcHirSe, tvhatever the bishop did, or attempted to do. 
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he would do with an extreme of bad taste, probaby 
with gross ignorance as to his own duty and as t^ 
the duty of the man under him, I am told that ^ 
the first day Crawley turned out of his house thl 
messenger sent to him,—some stray clergyman whonq 
Mrs. Proudie keeps about the house; and that on 
the Sunday the stairs to the reading-desk and pulpit 
were occupied by a lot of brickmakers, among whom 
the parson from Barchester did not venture to attempt 
to make his way, although he was fortified by the 
presence of one of the cathedral vergers and by one 
of the palace footmen. I can hardly believe about the 
verger and the footman. As for the rest, I have no 
doubt it is all true. I pity Crawley from my heart. 
Poor, unfortunate man! The general opinion seems 
to be that he is not in truth responsible for what he 
has done. As for his victory over the bishop, nothingl 
on earth could be better. 


“ Your mother particularly wishes you to come over 
$0 us before the end of the week, and to bring Edith. 
Your grandfather will be here, and he is becoming 
infirm that he will never come to us for anoth^ 
Of course you will stay over the new 

^^^ough the letter was full of Mr. Crawley and his 
affairs, there was not a word in it about Grace. This 
however, was quite natural. Major Grantly perfectll 
well understood his father's anxiety to carry his point; 
.withqgt seeming to allude to the disagreeable subject.' 
’?;^^|ather is very clever,” he said to himself, *‘very 
, cieVeK But he isn't so clever but one can see how 
'<ilever he is.” 

On the next day he went into Silverbridge, intending 
to call on Miss Prettyman. He had not quite madd 
up his mind what he would say to Miss Prettyman 
-Wr was he called upon to do so, as he never got ai 
that lady's house. While walking up the Hig 
saw Mrs. Thorne in her carriage, and, 
a course, he stopped to speak to her. 

Knew> I\%^;J|iqrne quite as intimately as he ds 
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ter husband, and liked her quite as well, “ Major 
prantly/’ she said, speaking: out loud to him, half 
fcross the street; “ I was very angary with you yester- 
fey. Why did you not come up to dinner? We had 
■ room ready for you and everything:.” 

“I was not quite Mrs. Thorne.” 

“ Fiddlestick, D<ni’t tell me of not being: well, 
['here was Emily breaking: her heart about you.” 

■ ** Tm sure Miss Dunstable-” 

I “To tell you the truth, I think she’ll gfct over it, 
t won't be mortal with her.^ But do tell me, Major 
Srantly, w^hnt are we to think about this poor Mr, 
Urawley? It was so good of you to be one of his 
:iailsmen.” 

J “ He would have found twemty in Silverbridge, if he 
kad wanted them.” 

, “ And do you hear that he has defied the bishop|^ 

I lo so like him for that.^ Not but what poor MrsJ 
>udic is the dearest friend I have in the worldJ 
i Tm always fighting a battle with old Lady Lufton! 
her behalf. Hut one likes to see one’s friends 
rsted sometimes, you know.” 

‘ I don’t quit<‘ understand what did happen at 
igglestock on Sunday,” said the major. 

‘ Some say he had the bishop’s chaplain put under 
‘ pump, I don’t believe that; but there is no doubt 
it when the poor fellow tried to get into the pulpit, 
y took him and carried him neck and heels out of 
i church. But, tell me, Major Grantly, what is to* 
jome of the family?” 

’ Heaven knows 1 ” 

Ms it not sad? And that eldest girl is so nice IP 
ey tell me that she is perfect,—not only in beauty, 
t in manners and accomplishments. Everybody says* 
It she talks Greek just as well as she does English, j 
i that she understands philosophy from the top to 
s bottom. 

" At any rate, she is so good and so lovely that onej 
mot but pity her now,” said the major. 

**You know her, then, Major Grantly? By-thc-by^ 
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of course you do, as you were staying with her a) 
Framley.” ■ 

“ Yes, I know her.” 

“ What is to become of her? I’m going your wa' 
You might as well get into the carriage, and I’ll driw 
you home. If he is sent to prison,—and they say h| 
must be sent to prison,—what is to become of them? ’| 
Then Major Grantly did get into the carriage, and| 
before he got out again, he had told Mrs. Thorne th^ 
whole story of his love. 

She listened to him with the closest attention; only 
interrupting him now and then with little words,! 
intended to signify her approval. He, as he told hii| 
tale, did not look her in the face, but sat with his eye| 
fixed upon her muff. “And now,” he said, glancing 
up at her almost for the first time as he finished 
lis speech, “ and now, Mrs. Thorne, what am I to 
do?” ^ , 

4 “Marry her, of course,” said she, raising her hanc 
bringing it down heavily upon his knee as 
g^ve her decisive reply. 

H—sh—^h,” he exclaimed, looking back in dismay 
towards the servants. 

- “ Oh, they never hear anything up there. They 
thinking about the last pot of porter they had, or the! 
next they’re to get. Deary me, I am so glad I Ofi 
course you’ll marry her.” 

“ You forget my father.” 

^ don’t. What has a father to do with it?| 
enough to please yourself without asking] 
Besides, Lord bless me, the, archdeago n’ 
to.bear maljce. He’ll storm and threaten 
. ^nd ^ ■ lor a month or so. Then he’ll 

[double them, and take your wife to his bosom, and 
her and bless her, and all that kind of thing, 
ill know what parental wrath means in such cases 
at" 

sister-” I 

, sister, don’t talk to me about her, S 

-don.^^' about your sister. You musfl 
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:xcuse me, Major Grantly, but Lady Hartletop is really 
o big for my powers of vision.” 

' And Edith,—of course, Mrs. Thorne, I can’t be 
Aind to the fa ct that in many ways such a marriage 
wld be injurious ^ to her. Na_m.ajn..„.wisheS-.t^ 
nnecled with a cohvictedrTliief.” 

No, Major Grantly; but a man does wish to marry 
fce girl that he loves. At least, I suppose so. And 
phat man ever was able to give a more touching proof 
if his affection than you can do now? If I were 
lou, rd be at Allington before twelve o’clock 
lo-morrow,—I would indeed. 

Ibout the trumpery cheque? 

I mistake, if he did take it. 

^t punkl^h^erjor th^^^ 
iT’T'Tb^no; but I "don’t suppose 
punishment.” 

“ You go and ask her, then. And I’ll tell you what, 
f she hasn’t a house of her own to be married from, 
shall be married from Chaldicotes. Wc’ll have 
iich a breakfast! And I’ll make as much of her as 
she were the daughter of my old friend; the bishop 
imself,—I will indeed.” 

rThis was Mrs. Thorne’s advice. Before it was 
tipleted. Major Grantly had been carried half-way 
Chaldicotes. When he left his impetuo us 
tg 043 rudent to make any pro mise, but he^cfe^ W 
pit vmat she had said shout<ri^ye mugh weight with. 

(Tou won’t mention it to anybody? ’’.said the major. 

! Certainly not, without your leave,” said Mrs. 
Ixorne. “ Don’t you know that I’m the soul of 
bnour ?” 


What does it matter 
Everybody knows it was 
i^id surely you. would 

she’d think it a 


CHAPTER XV 

XJV IN LONDON 


:e kind and attentive reader may perhaps reme^ 
Miss Grace Crawley, in a letter written b; 
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to her friend Miss Lily Dale, said a word or two of. 
a certain John. “ If it can "only be as John wishesj 
at! ” And the same reader, if there be one so kincr 
and attentive, may also remember that Miss Lily DalJ 
had declared, in reply, that “about that other subject 
she would rather say nothing,”—and then she had 
added, “ When one thinks of going beyond friendship, 
—even if one tries to do so,—there are so many 
barriers! ” From which words the kind and attentive 
reader, if such reader be in such matters intelligent 
as well as kind and attentive, may have learned a 
great deal with reference to Miss Lily Dale. i 

We will now pay a visit to the John in question,—. 
a certain Mr. John Eames, living in London, a' 
bachelor, as the intelligent reader will certainly have ^ 
discovered, and cousin to Miss| Grace Cr%wley. Mr. 
John Eames at the time of our story was a young ^ 
man, some seven or eight and twenty years of age, 
living in London, where he was supposed by hissi 
friends in the country to have made his mark, and ] 
to be something a little out of the common way, | 
But I do not know that he was very much out of 
cominon way, except in the fact that he had had some^ 
|||^ .thousand pounds left him by an old nobleman, 
had been in no way related to him; but who had^ 
.regarded him with great affection, and who had died ] 
some two years since. Before this, John Eames had| 
not been a very poor man, as he filled the comfortablei 
official position of private secretary to the Chief Com-^ 
n^issioner of the Income-tax Board, and drew a salary 
of 0iree hundred and fifty pounds a year from the 
resources of his country; but when, in addition to 
this source of official wealth, he became known as the 
undoubted possessor of a hundred and twenty-eight 
shares in one of the most prosperous joint-stock banks 
in the metropolis, which property had been left to himj 
free of legacy duty by the lamented nobleman abova 
named, then Mr. John Eames rose very high indeed 
.as a young man in the estimation of those who kneij 
him, and was supposed to be something a good de^ 
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out of the common way. His mother, who lived in 
the country, was obedient to his slightest word, never 
venturing to impose upon him any sign of parental 
Authority; and to his sister, Mary Eames, who lived 
With her mother, he was almost a god upon earth- 
To sisters who have nothing of their own,—not even 
borne special god for their own individual worship,— 
generous, affectionate, unmarried brothers, with suffi¬ 
cient incomes, are gods upon earth; 

And even up in London Mr. John Eames was some¬ 
body. He was so especially at his office; although, 
iindeed, it was remembered by many a man how raw 
a lad he had been when he first came there, not so 
very many years ago; and how they had laughed 
at him and played him tricks; and how he had 
customarily been known to- be without a shilling for 
(the last week before pay-day, during which period he 
would borrow sixpence here and a shilling there with 
great energy, from men who now felt themselves to 
be honoured when he smiled upon them. Little stories 
of his former days would often be told of him behind 
his back; but they were not told with ill-nature, 
because he was very constant in referring to the same 
matters himself. And it was acknowledged by every 
one at the office, that neither the friendship of the 
nobleman, nor the fact of the private secretaryship, 
hor the acquisition of his wealth, had made him proud 
p his old companions or forgetful of old friendships. 
To the young men, lads who had lately been appointed, 
he was perhaps a little cold; but then it was only 
reasonable to conceive that such a one as Mr, John 
[Eames was now could not be expected to make an 
mtimate acquaintance with every new clerk that might 
he brought into the office. Since competitive examto-* 
ations had come into vogue, there was no 
who might be introduced; and it was underjs^dod 
generally through the establishment,—and I may 
almost say by the civil service at large, so wide was 
feis fame,—that Mr, Eames was very averse to the 
whole theory of competition. The ** Devil take the 
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hindmost ” scheme, he called it; and would then go 
on to explain that hindmost candidates were often the 
best gentlemen, and that, in this way, the Devil got 
the pick of the flock. And he was respected the mor«( 
for this opinion, because it was known that on this 
subject he had fought some hard battles with the 
chief commissioner. The chief commissioner was a, 
great believer in competition, wrote papers about it,^ 
which he read aloud to various bodies of the civil 
service,—not at all to their delight,—which he got 
to be printed here and there, and which he sent by 
post all over the kingdom. More than once this chiet 
commissioner had told his private secretary that they 
must part company, unless the private secretary could 
see fit to alter his view, or could, at least, keep his 
views to himself. But the private secretary would do 
neither; and, nevertheless, there he was, still private 
secretary. “ It's because Johnny has got money/* 
said one of the young clerks, who was discussing 
this singular state of things with his brethren at the 
•office. ‘ When a chap has got money, he may do 
what he likes. Johnny has got lots of money» you 
know.” The young clerk in question was by no 
means on intimate terms with Mr. Eames, but there 
had grown up in the oflflee a way of calling him Johnny 
behind his back, which had probably come down from 
the early days of his scrapes and his poverty. 

Now the entire life of Mr. John Eames was pervaded 
by a great secret; and although he never, in those 
cfeys, alluded to the subject in conversation with «my 
the office, yet the secret was known 
Jp, mem all. It had been historical for the last four 
or five years, and was now regarded as a thing of 
course. Mr. John Eames was in love, and his lov^ 
was not happy. He was in love, and had long bcem 
in love, and the lady of his love was not kind to himj 
IlleJittle history had grown to be very touching anf 
having received^ no doubt, some embellisti 
the imaginations of the gentlemen of tm 
Inedtt^^X(,p|fice. it was said of him tlmt he I Hi p 
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>een in love from his early boyhoodt that at sixteen 
le had been engaged, under the sanction of the noble- 
tnan now deceased and of the young lady’s parents, 
[hat contracts of ijelrothals had bct*n drawn up, and 
iiings done very unusual in private families in these 
days, and that then there had come a stranger into 
the neighbourhuocl just as the young lady was begin¬ 
ning to retied whether she had a Itcarl of her own 
or not, ami that she hati thrown her parents, and 
the noi)le lord, and the contract, and poor johnny 

Eames to the winds, and had- Here the story 

(fejok different ilirections, as told by difTerent men- 
siiid the lady had gone off witlt the stranger, 
^nd that there hitd been a eland(%stine marriage, wiiich 
Mterwards lurnett out to be iu> marriage at all; others, 
fthat the stranger suddenly took himself off, and was 
no more siett by the young lady; others that he 
owned at last to having another wife,—and |p on. 
'Ihe stranger wUvS very well known to be oneHSlr. 
Cwbie, bidonging to another public oftice; and there 
were circumstances in his life, only half known, which 
gave rise to these various rumours. Hut there was 
one thing certain, one point as to which no clerk in 
the htcome-lax OlBcc nad a doubt, one fact which 
had conduced much to the high position which Mr- 
ijohn Mames now held in the estimation of his brotlw 

E ‘;rks,—he had given this Mr, Crosbie such a thrksh* 
g that no man had ever received such treatment 
fore and had lived through it. Wonderful stories 
jwere toW about that thrashing, so that it was believed, 

i ven by the least enthusiastic ^in such matters, that 
he poor victim had only dragged on a crippled exist- 
ncc since the encounter. “ For nine weeks he 
iid a word or eat a mouthfuy said one young 
b a younger clerk who was mst entering 
‘imcl even now he can't speak above a 
lat to take all his food in pap,” |t 
hereftsrot that Mr, John Eamea had him much 
►f the hsEfoler . 

That bar !Wf«i JtUl in love, and l^-!^ with the same 
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lady, was known to every one in the office. When it, 
was declared of him that in the way of amatory, 
expressions he had never in his life opened his mouth 
to another woman, there were those in the office wh(^ 
knew that this was an exaggeration. Mr. Cradell,, 
for instance, who in his early years had been very; 
intimate with John Eames, and who still kept up the* 
old friendship,—although, being a domestic man, with 
a wife and six young children, and living on a small 
income, he did not go much out among his friends,— 
could have told a very different story; for Mrs. 
Cradell herself had, in days before Cradell had inade| 
good his claim upon her, been not unadmired by 
Cradell’s fellow-clerk. But the constancy of Mr. 

Eames’s present love was doubted by none who knew 
him. It was not that he went about with his stockings 
ungartered, or any of the old acknowledged signs of 
unrequited affection. In his manner he was rather' 
jovial than otherwise, and seemed to live a happy, 
smhdvirhat luxurious life, well contented with himself 
thd world around him. But still he had this 
passion within his bosom, and 1 am inclined to think 
that he was a little proud of his own constancy. 

It migHt be presumed that when Miss Dale wrote 
to her friend Grace Crawley about going beyoncL 
friendship, pleading that there were so many' 
“barriers,” she had probably seen her way over most 
of them. But this was not so; nor did John Eames 
himself at all believe that the barriers were in a way 
to be overcome. I will not say that he had given the 
whole thing up as a bad job, because it was the law 
of his life that the thing never should be abandonedi 
as long as hope was possible. Unless Miss Dalo 
should become the wife of somebody else, he would 
always regard hiUiself as affianced to her. He hadl 
go declared to Miss Dale herself and to Miss Dale’® 
^ther, and to all the Dale people who had ever be^ 
Masted in the matter. And there was an old laejPS 
■l^ra.’tin Miss Dale’s neighbourhood, the sister w 
had left Johtlny Eames the bank shares, 
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I who always fought his battles for him, and kept a 
^ close look-out, fully resolved that John Eames should 
be rewarded at last. This old lady was connected 
with the Dales by family ties, and therefore had 
means of close observation. She was in constant 
correspondence with John Eames, and never failed 
to acquaint him when any of the barriers were, in 
her judgment, giving way. The nature of some of 
the barriers may possibly be made intelligible to my 
readers by the following letter from Lady Julia De 
Guest to her young friend. 


“ Guestwick Cottage, 


December, i86—. 


“My Dear John,— 

“ I AM much obliged to you for going to Jones’s. 

I send stamps for two shillings and fourpence, which 
is what I owe you. It used only to be two shillings 
and twopence, but they say everything has got to he 
dearer now, and I suppose pills as well as other 
things. Only think of Pritchard coming to me, and 
saying she wanted her wages raised, after living with 
me for twenty years ! I was very angry, and scolded 
her roundly; but as she acknowledged she had been 
^wrong, and cried and begged my pardon,. I did give 
her two guineas a year more. 

“ I saw dear Lily just for a moment on Sunday, 
and upon my word I think she grows prettier every 
year. She had a young friend with her,—a Miss 
Crawley,—who, I believe, is the cousin I have heard 
you speak of. What is this sad story about her father, 
|the clergyman? Mind you tell me all about it. 

“ It is quite true what I told you about the De 
;ourcys. Old Lady De Courcy is in London, and 
Ir. Crosbie is going to law with her about his wife’^s 
aoney. He has been at it in one way or the other 
ever since poor Lady Alexandrina died. I wish she^ 
had lived, with all my heart. For though I feel sure 
that our Lily will never willingly see him again, yet 
the tidings of her death disturbed her, and set her 
piinking of things that were fading from her mind. 
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I, rated her soundly, not mentioning your name, how¬ 
ever; but she only kissed me, and told me in her 
quiet drolling way that I didn’t mean a word of what^ 
I said. 

“ Vou can come here whenever you please after the 
tenth of January. But if you come early in January you 
must go to your mother first, and come to me for the 
last week of your holiday. Go to Blackie’s in Regent 
Street, and bring me down all the colours in w^ool 
that I ordered. I said you would call. And tell 
them at Dolland’s the last spectacles don’t suit at 
all, and I won’t keep them. They had better send 
me down, by you, one or two more pairs to try. 
And you had better see Smithers and Smith, in 
i^incofn’s Inn Fields, No. 57—but you have be^ 
%her6 before,—and beg them to let me know how !my 
poor dear brother’s matters are to be settled at last.^ 
As,far as I can see I shall be dead before I shall 
what income I have got to spend. As to mil 
^ ^ ^ minor, I never see them; and as til 
'•|<y tterii abdtd:' Business, I should not dream 
She hasn^f dome to me since she first called’, 
e nmy be quite sure I shan’t go to her till she! 
Inxfeed I think we shall like each other apart' 
as much as we should together. So let me 
know when you’re coming, and pray don’t forget tOj 
call at Blackie’s; nor yet at Dolland’s, which is much 
inore important than the wool, because of my eyes 
■ Ing so weak. But what I want you specially to 
^^ber is about Smithers and Smith. How is a 
to live if she doesn’t know how much she has 
gdt W^ptnd ? 

Believe me to be, my dear John, 

Your most sincere friend, 

‘‘Julia De Guest.” 

ady Julia always directed her letters for her younfi 
^ ^ to his office, arid there he received the one no^ 

_ ve^^' lo thp reader. When he had tead it he 
a mdfabrandtjm as to the cpmihissiotts, and then thr^ 
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|himself back in his arm-chair to think over the tidings 
xommunicated to him. All the facts stated he had 
^known before; that Lady De Courcy was in London, 
iand that her son-in-law, Mr. Crosbie, whose wife,— 
Lady Alexandrina,—had died some twelve months 
t since at Baden Baden, was at variance with her 
Irespecting money which he supposed to be due to 
Ihim. But there was that in Lady Julians letter which 
*was wormwood to him. Lily Dale was again thinking 
[of this man, whom she had loved in old days, and 
pho had treated her with monstrous perfidy 1 It was 
all very well for Lady Julia to be sure that Lily Dale 
would never desire to see Mr. Crosbie again; but 
John Eames was by no means equally certain that 
It would be so. “ The tidings of her death disturbed 
^her! ” said Johnny, repeating to himself certain words 
but' of the old lady’s letter. I know they distirhed 

! ie. i wish she could have lived.for ever. If he 
;er ventures to show himself within ten miles of 
llington. I’ll see if I cannot do better than I did 
le last time I met him ! ” Then there came a knock 
t the door, and the private secretary, finding himself 
) be somewhat annoyed by the disturbance at such 
moment, bade the intruder enter in angry voice. 
Oh, it’s you, Cradell, is it? What can I do for 
^ou?” Mr. Cradell, who now entered, and who, as 
)efore said, was an old ally of John Eames, was a 
:lerk of longer standing in the department than his 
riend. In age he looked to be much older, and he 
lad left with him none of that appearance of the 
^loss of youth which will stick for many years to mer 
rho are fortunate in their worldly affairs. Indeed i 
lay be said that Mr. Cradell was almost shabby ii 
is outward appearance, and his brow seemed to be 
faden with care, and his eyes were dull and heavy. 

I “ I thought I’d just come in and ask you how you 
ire,” said Cradell. 

I “I’m pretty well, thank you; and how are you? ” 

' “ Oh, I’m pretty well,—in health, that is. You see 
Ipe has so many things to think of when one has a 
,C.B. L 6 
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large family. Upon my word, Johnny, I think you ve 
been lucky to keep out of it.” 

“ I have kept out of it, at any rate; haven t 1 ? 

“Of course; living with you as much as I used to 
do, I know the whole story of what has kept you 

“Don’t mind about that, Cradell; what is it you 

“I* mustn’t let you suppose, Johnny, that I’m 
grumbling about my lot. Nobody knows better than, 
you what a trump I got in my wife.” ^ 

“ Of course you did;—an excellent woman. 

“And if I cut you out a little there. I’m sure you 
never felt malice against me for that.” 

“Never for a moment, old fellow." 

“ We all have our luck, you know.” 

“ Your luck has been a wife and family. • My luck 
has been to be a bachelor.” 

“.Yoti may say a family,” said Cradell. I m sure 
^f'lmeKa does the best she can; but we are 
j^S^iefately pushed some times,—desperately pushed, 
I bevet was so bad, Johnny, as I am now." 

So you said the last time.” 

I? I don’t remember it. I didn't think I 
was so bad then. But, Johnny, if you can let me 
have one more fiver now I have made arrangements 
With Amelia how I’m to pay you off by thirty shillings 
a month,—as I get my salary. Indeed I have. Ask 
fier else.” 

I’ll be shot if I do.” 

“ Don’t say that, Johnny.” 

“ It’s no good your Johnnying me, for I won’t be 
Johnnyed out of another shilling. It comes too often, 
and there’s no reason why I should do it. And what’^ 
more, I can’t afford it. I’ve people of my own t| 
help.” I 

“ But oh, Johnny, we all know how comfortable y« 
are. And I’m sure no one rejoiced as I did wl^ 
the ’money was left to you. If it had been mysely L 
could hardly have thought more of it. Upon )pyj 
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solemn word and honour if you’ll let me have it this 
time, it shall be the last.” 

'‘Upon my word and honour then, I won’t. There 
must be an end to everything.” 

Although Mr. Cradell would probably, if pressed, 
have admitted the truth of this last assertion, he did 
not seem to think that the end had as yet come to his 
friend’s benevolence. It certainly had not come to his 
own importunity. “Don’t say that, Johnny; pray 
don’t.” 

“ But I do say it.” 

“ When 1 told Amelia yesterday evening that I 
didn’t like to go to you again, because of course a 
man has feelings, she told me to mention her name. 

* I’m sure he’d do it for my sake,’ she said.” 

“ I don’t believe she said anything of the kind.” 

“ Upon my word she did. You ask her.” 

“And if she did, she oughtn’t to have said it.” 

“ Oh, Johnny, don’t speak in that way of her. She’s 
my wife, and you know what your own feelings were 
once. But look here,—we are in that state at home 
at this moment, that I must get money somewhere 
before I go home, 1 must, indeed. If you’ll let me, 
have three pounds this once, I’ll never ask you again. 
I’ll give you a written promise if you like, and I’ll 
pledge myself to pay it back by thirty shillings a time 
out of the two next rhonths’ salary. I will, indeed.” 
And then Mr. Cradell ])egan to cry. But when Johnny 
at last took out his cheque-book and wrote a cheque 
for three pounds, Mr. Cradell’s eyes glistened with 
joy, Upon my word I am so much obliged to you! 
You are the best fellow that ever lived. And Amelia 
f will say the same when she hears of it.” 

I ” 1 don’t believe she’ll say anything of the kind, 
‘Cradell. If I remember anything of her, sh^ has a 
stouter heart than that.” Cradell admitted that hi$' 
wife had a stouter heart than himself, and then made 

E s way back to his own part of the office. 

This little interruption to the current of Mr. Barnes’s 
oughts was, I think, for the good of the service, as,,; 
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immediately on his friend’s departure, he went to his 
work; whereas, had not he been thus called away 
from his reflections about Miss Dale, he would have 
sat thinking about her affairs probably for the rest 
of the morning. As it was, he really did write a 
dozen notes in answer to as many private letters 
addressed to his chief. Sir Raffle Buffle, in all of which 
he made excellently-worded false excuses for the non¬ 
performance of various requests made to Sir Raffle 
by the writers. “ He’s about the best hand at it that 
I know,” said Sir Raffle, one day, to the secretary; 

“ otherwise you may be sure I shouldn’t keep him 
there.” “I will allow that he is clever,” said the 
secretary, “ It isn’t cleverness, so much as tact. It’s 
what I call tact. I hadn’t been long in the service 
before I mastered it myself; and now that I’ve been 
at the trouble to teach him I don’t want to have the 
trouble to teach another. But upon my word he must ^ 


^TOlfd'bts and q’s; upon my word he must; and 
better tell him so.” “The fact is, Mr. 
^ftSng,” said the private secretary the next day to 
the seqretary,—Mr. Kissing was at that time secretary 
f4rthe board of commissioners for the receipt of! 
ihcome-tax—“ The fact is, Mr. Kissing, Sir Raffle 
should never attempt to write a letter himself. He 
doesn’t know how to do it. He always says twice 
too much, and yet not half enough, I wish you’d 
tell him so. He won’t believe me.” From which it 
,be seen Mr. Eames was proud of his special 
accc^plishment, but did not feel any gratitude to the 
master who assumed to himself the glory of having 
taught him, Oh the present occasion John Eames 
wrote all his letters before he thought again of Lily 
Dale, and was able to write them without interruption, 
as the chairman was absent for the day at the 
Xn^sury,—or perhaps^ at his club. Then, when he 
had finished, he rang his bell, and ordered some sherry 
and soda-water, and stretched hihiself before the fire/ 
—as though his exertions in the public service ha 
been very great,—and seated himself comfortably i: 
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his arm-chair, and lit a cigar, and again took out 
Lady Julia's letter. 

As regarded the cigar, it may be said that both Sir 
Raffle and Mr. Kissing had given orders that on no¬ 
account should cigars be lit within the precincts of 
the Income-tax Office. Mr. Eames had taken upon 
himself to understand that such orders did not apply 
to a private secretary, and was well aware that Sir 
Raffle knew his habit. To Mr. Kissing, I regret to 
say, he put himself in opposition whenever and 
wherever opposition was possible; so that men in 
the office said that one of the two must go at last. 

But Johnny can do anything, you know, because 
he has got money.” That was too frequently the 
opinion finally expressed among the men. 

So John Eames sat down, and drank his soda-water, 
and smoked his cigar, and read his letter; or rather, 
simply that paragraph of the letter which referred to 
Miss Dale. “ The tidings of her death have disturbed 
her, and set her thinking again of things that were 
fading from her mind.” He understood it all. And 
yet how could it possibly be so? How could it be that 
she should not despise a man,—despise him if she did 
not hate him,—who had behaved as this man had 
behaved to her? It was now four years singe liis 
Crosbie had been engaged to Miss Dale, and had 
jilted her so heartlessly as to incur the disgust of every 
man in London who had heard the story. He had 
married an earl's daughter, who had left him within 
a few months of their marriage, and now Mr. Crosbie’s 
noble wife was dead. The wife was dead, and simply 
i because the man was free again, he, John Eames, 

I was to be told that Miss Dale’s mind was “ disturbed,” 
and that her thoughts were going back to things 
which had faded from her memory, and which should 
have been long since' banished altogether from such 
holy ground. 

■ If Lily Dale were now to marry Mr. Crosbie, any¬ 
thing so perversely cruel as the fate of John Eames 
pould never yet have been told in romance. That was 
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"his own idea on the matter as he sat smoking his 
■cigar. I have said that he was proud of his constancy^ 
and yet, in some sort, he was also ashamed of it. He 
acknowledged the fact of his love, and believed himself 
to have out-Jacobed Jacob; but he felt that it was 
hard for a man who had risen in the world as he had 
•done to be made a plaything of by a foolish passion. 
It was now four years ago,—that affair of Crosbie,— 
.and Miss Dale should have accepted him long since. 
Half-a-dozen times he had made up his mind to be 
very stern to her; and he had written somewhat 
.sternly,—but the first moment that he saw her he was 
conquered again. “ And now that brute will reappear, 
and everything will be wrong again,” he said to him¬ 
self. If the brute did reappear, something should 
happen of which the world should hear the tidings. So 
he lit another cigar, and began to think what that 
something should be. 

As he did so he heard a loud noise, as of harsh, 
ra^thng winds in the next room, and he knew that Sir 
Raffle had come back from the Treasury. There was 
a creaking of boots, and a knocking of chairs, and a 
ringing of bells, and then a loud angry voice,—a voice 
■rtiat was very harsh, and on this occasion very angry. 
Why had not his twelve o’clock letters been sent up 
to him to the West End? Why not? Mr. Eames 
knew all about it. Why did Mr. Eames know all 
a|bput it? Why had not Mr. Eames sent them up? 
was Mr. Eames? Let Mr. Eames be sent to 
which Mr. Eames heard standing with the 
cigar,in his mouth and his back to the fire. • “Some¬ 
body has-been bullying old Buffle, I suppose. After 
all he has been at the Treasury to-day,” said Eames 
to himself. But he did not stir till the messenger 
had been to him, nor even then, at once. “ All right, 
Rafferty,” he said; “ I’ll go in* just now.” Then he 
took half-a-dozen more whiffs from the cigar, threw 
the remaindei; into the fire, and opened the door which 
communicated between his room and Sir Raffle’s. 

The great; man was standing with two unopened) 
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epistles in his hand. “ Eames,” said he, “ here are 

letters-” Then he stopped himself, and began 

upon another subject. “ Did I not give express orders 
that I would have no smoking in the office ? ” 

' I think Mr. Kissing said something about it, sir.’* 

“ Mr. Kissing ! It was not Mr. Kissing at all. It 
was I. I gave the order myself.” 

“You’ll find it began with Mr. Kissing.” 

“It did not begin with Mr. Kissing; it began and 
ended with me. What are you going to do, sir? ” 
John Eames had stepped towards the bell, and his 
hand was already on the bell-pull. 

“ I was going to ring for the papers, sir.” 

“And who told you to ring for the papers? I don’t 
want the papers. The papers won’t show anything. 

I suppose my word may be taken without the papers. 
Since you’re so fond of Mr. Kissing-” ’ 

“ Tm not fond of Mr. Kissing at all.” 

“You’ll have to go back to him, and let somebody ‘ 
come here who will not be too independent to obey 
my orders. Here arc two most important letters hav( 
been lying here all day, instead of being sent up tc 
me at the Treasury.” 

“ Of course they have been lying there. I thought 
you were at the club.” 

“ I told you 1 should go to the Treasury. I have 
been there all the morning with the chancellor,”— 
when Sir Raffle spoke officially of the chancellor he 
was not supposed to mean the Lord Chancellor—“ and 
here I find letters which I particularly wanted lying 
upon my desk now. I must put an end to this kind 
of thing. I mu.st, indeed. If you like the outer office 
(better say so at once, and you can go.” 

‘ “I’ll think about it, Sir Raffle.” 

“ Think about it! What do you mean by thinking 
about it? But I can’t talk about that now. Tm very 
busy, and shall be here till past seven. I suppose you 
can stay ? ” 

“All night, if you wish it, sir.” 

“ Very well. That will do for the present.—I 
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•wouldn’t have had these letters delayed for twenty 
pounds*” 

“ I don’t suppose it would nave mattered one straw 
if both of them had remained unopened till next week.’^ 
This last little speech, however, was not made aloud to 
5 ir Raffle, but by Johnny to himself in the solitude of 

his own room. r.. -r, i 

Very soon after that he went away, Sir Raffle having 
discovered that one of the letters in question required 
his immediate return to the West End. “ Tve changed 
my mind about staying. I shan’t stay now, I should 
have done if these letters had reached me as they 
ought. ” 

“ Then I suppose I can go ? ” 

“ You can do as you like about that,” said Sir 
Raffle. 

Eames did do as he liked, and went home, or to 
his club; and as he went he resolved that he would 
put an end, and at once, to the present trouble of his 
tily Dale should accept him or reject him; and, 
IS^g'Veither the one or the other alternative, she 
$iiouid hear a bit of his mind plainly spoken. 


CHAPTER XVI 

^ DOWN AT ALDINGTON 

Christmas-time down at Allington, and at 
9’clock on Christmas Eve, just as the darkness 
of EVea^rly winter evening was coming on, Lily Dale 
and tirace Crawley were seated together, one above 
the other, on the steps leading up to the pulpit in 
Allington Church. They had been working all day at 
the decorations of the Church, and they were now look- 
mg round them at the result of their handiwork. To 

S pyc unused to the glootn the place would have been 
[rfy dark; but they could see every comer turned 
by the ivy sprigs, and every line on which the holly- 
leaves w;eire shining. And the greeneries of the winter 
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had not been stuck up in the old-fashioned, idle way, a 
bough just fastened up here and a twig inserted there; 
but everything had been done with some meaning, 
with some thought towards the original architecture 
of the building. The Gothic lines had been followed, 
and all the lower arches which it had been possible to 
reach with an ordinary ladder had been turned as 
truly with the laurel cuttings as they had been turned 
originally with the stone. 

‘‘ I wouldn’t tie another twig,” said the elder girl, 
“for all the Christmas pudding that was ever boiled.” 

“ It’s lucky then that there isn’t another twig to 
tie.” 

“ I don’t know about that. I see a score of places 
where the work has been scamped. This is the sixth 
time I have done the church, and I don’t think I’ll 
ever do it again. When we first began it, Bell and 
I, you know,—before Bell was married,—Mrs. Boyce, 
and the Boycian establishment generally, used to come 
and help. Or rather we used to help her. Now she 
hardly ever looks after it at all.” 

“ She is older, I suppose.” 

“ She’s a little older, and a deal idler. How idle 
i people do get! Look at him. Since he has had a 
curate he hardly ever stirs round the parish. And he 

, is getting so fat that- H—sht Here she is her- 

^ self,—come to give her judgment upon us.” Then a 
stout lady, the wife of the vicar, walked slowly uj: 
the aisle. “Well, girls,” she said, “you have workc 
hard, and I am sure Mr. Boyce will be very muc 
obliged to you.” 

“ Mr. Boyce, indeed ! ” said Lily Dale. “ We shg 
expect the whole parish to rise from their seats ar 
thank us. Why didn’t Jane and Bessy come ar 
belp us ? ” 

i “ They were so tired when they came in from th 
icoal club. Besides, they don’t care for this kind o 
‘jthing,—not as you do.” 

. “Jane is utilitarian to the backbone, 1 know,” si 
Lily “and Bessy doesn’t like getting up ladders.” 
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‘^As for ladders,” said Mrs. Boyce, defending^ her 
daughter, “ I am not quite sure that Bessy isn't right 
You don't mean to say that you did all those in the 
capitals yourself ? ” 

“ Every twig, with Hopkins to hold the ladder and 
cut the sticks; and as Hopkins is just a hundred and 
one years old, we could have done it pretty nearly as 
well alone.” 

“ I do not think that,” said Grace. 

“ He has been grumbling all the time,” said Lily, 
and swears he never will have the laurels so robbed 
again. Five or six years ago he used to declare that 
death would certainly save him from the pain of such 
another desecration before the next Christmas; but 
he has given up that foolish notion now, and talks as 
though he meant to protect the Allington shrubs at any 
Tate to the end of this century.” 

“ I am sure we gave our share from the parsonage,” 
said Mrs, Boyce, who never understood a joke. , 

“ All the best came from the parsonage, as of course | 
they ought,” said Lily. “ But Hopkins had to make I 
up the deficiency. And as my uncle told him to take I 
the haycart for them instead of the hand-barrow, he | 
is broken-hearted.” 

“ I am sure he was very good-natured,” said Grace, 
'^Nevertheless he is broken-hearted; and I am very 
good-natured too, and I am broken-backed. Who is | 
going to preach to-morrow morning, Mrs. Boyce? ” I 
,,J'Mr. Swanton will preach in the morning.” I 

f'Xell him not to be long, because of the children’s I 
pudding. T9II Mr. Boyce if he is long, we won't any 
of us come next Sunday.” 

“ My dear, how can you say such wicked things ! I 
shall not tell him anything of the kind.” 

“ That’s not wicked, Mrs. Boyce. If I were to 
L had eaten so much lunch that I didn't want 
you’d understand that. If Mr. Swanton 
wlfrafeagh for three-quarters of an hour-” 

! preached for three-quarters of an hour 

once, 
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He has been over the half-hour every Sunday since 
he has been here. His average is over forty minutes^ 
and I say it’s a shame.” 

It is not a shame at all, Lily,” said Mrs. Boyce, 
becoming very serious. 

“ Look at my uncle; he doesn’t like to go to sleep, 
and he has to suffer a purgatory in keeping himself 
awake. ” 

“ If your uncle is heavy, how can Mr. Swanton 
help it? If Mr. Dale’s mind were on the subject he 
would not sleep.” 

Come, Mrs. Boyce; theresomebody else sleeps 
sometimes besides my uncle. When Mr. Boyce puts 
up his finger and just touches his nose, I know as 
well as possible why he does it.” 

“ Lily Dale, you have no business to say so. It is 
not true. I don’t know how you can bring yourself 
to talk in that way of your own clergyman. If I 
were to tell your mamma she would be shocked.” 

“ You won’t be so ill-natured, Mrs. Boyce,—after 
all that I’ve done for the church.” 

If you’d think more about the clergyman, Lily, 
and less about the church,” said Mrs. Boyce very 
scntentiously, “ more about the matter and less about 
the manner, more of the reality and less of the 
form, I think you’d find that your religion would 
go further with you. Miss Crawley is the daughter 
of a clergyman, and I’m sure she’ll agree with 
me.” 

“ If she agrees with anybody in scolding me I’ll 
quarrel with her.” 

** I didn’t mean to scold you, Lily.” 

** I don’t mind it from you, Mrs. Boyce. Indeed, 
I rather like it. It is a sort of pastoral visitation; 
and as Mr. Boyce never scolds me himself, of coursf 
I take it as coming from him by attorney.” The 
there was silence for a minute or two, during whic 
Mrs. Boyce was endeavouring to discover whethe 
Miss Dale was laughing at her or not. As she wa 
not quite certain, she thought at last that she would k 
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the suspected fault pass unobserved. “ DonT wait 
for us, Mrs. Boyce,” said Lily. “ We must remain 
till Hopkins has sent Gregory to sweep the church 
out and take away the rubbish. We’ll see that the 
key is left at Mrs. Giles’s.” 

“ Thank you, my dear. Then I may as well go. 
I thought Pd come in and see that it was all right. 
Pm sure Mr. Boyce will be very much obliged to you 
and Miss Crawley. Good-night, my dear.” 

“Good-night, Mrs. Boyce; and be sure you don’t 
let Mr. Swanton be long to-morrow.” To this 
parting shot Mrs. Bojpe made no rejoinder; but she 
hurried out of the church somewhat the quicker for 
it, and closed the door after her with something of 
a slam. 


Of all persons clergymen are the most irreverent in 
the handling of things supposed to be sacred, and next 
to them clergymen’s wives, and after them those other 
ladies, old or young, who take upon themselves semi- 
;dl^i€al duties.. And it is natural that it should be 
for is it not said that familiarity does breed 
When a parson takes his lay friend 
his church on a week day, how much less of 
spirit of genuflexion and head-uncovering the 
will display than the layman I The parson 
'pulls about the woodwork and knocks about the 


'^stonework, as though it were mere wood and stone; 
^4 talks aloud in the aisle, and treats even the 

■ : as a common thing; whereas the visitor 
ntly, and carries himself as though even 
t a church he was bound to regard himself 
s^me service that was half divine. 
®ale and Grace Crawley were both 
accustomed^ to diurches, and had been so long at 
work in this church for the last two days, that the 
gilding had lost to them much of its sacredness, 
they were almost as irreverent as though they 
curates. ■ ‘ , 

so glad she has gone,” said Lily, “Wt 
here fpr the next hour, as Gregorj 
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won’t know what to take away and what to leave. 

I was so afraid she was going to stop and see us 
off the premises,” 

“ I don’t know why you should dislike her.” 

I don’t dislike Iht. I like her very well,” said 
Lily Dale, ” But don’t you feel that tlieri? are people 
whom one knows very intimately, who are really 
friends,—for \vhom if they were dying one would 
grieve, whom ii they were in misfortune one would 
go far to help hut with whom for all that one can 
have no sympathy. And yet they are so near to 
one that tlu'y know all the events of one’s life, and 
are justified by^ uiKiueslioned friendship in talking 
about thirigs which should never be mentioned except 
where sympathy exist.s.” 

“Yes; I understand that,” 

” Everybody understands it who has been unhappy. 
That woman sontelimes says things to me that make 
me wish,—wish that they’d make him bishop of 
Patagonia, And yet .she does it all in friendship, 
and mamma says that she is quiti* right,” 

” 1 liked her for standing up for her husband.” 

” But he does go to sleep,—and then he .scratches 
his iu).se to show that he’s awake, 1 shouldn’t have 
said it, only she is always hinting at uncle Christopher. 
Uncle Christopher certainly does go to sleep when Mr, 
Boyce preaches, and he hasn’t studied any scientific 
little movements during his slumbers to make the 
people believe that hc’.s all alive% 1 gave him a hint 
one day, and he got so angry with me! ” 

” I shouldn’t have thought he could have been angry 
with you. h .seems to me from what you say that 
you may do whatever you please with him,” 

” He is very good to me. If you knew it aU,^f 
you could understand how good he has been 1 I’ll 
try and td! you some day. It is not what he has 
done that makes me love him so,—but what he has 
thoroughly understood, and what, so understanding, 
he has not done, and what he has not said. It is a 
case of sympathy. If ever there was a gentleman 
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uncle Christopher is one. And I used to dislike him 
so, at one time ! ” 

“ And why ? ” 

“ Chiefly because he would make me wear brown 
frocks when I wanted to have them pink or g-reen. 
And he kept me for six months from havings them 
long*, and up to this day he scolds me if there is half 
an inch on the gfround for him to tread upon.” 

“I shouldn’t mind that if I were you.” 

“ I don’t,—not now. But it used to be serious 
when I was a young girl. And we thought, Bell and 
[, that he was cross to mamma. He and mamma 
didn’t agree at first, you know, as they do now. It 
is quite true that he did dislike mamma when we first 
came here.” 

“ I can’t think how anybody could ever dislike Mrs. 
Dale.” 

“ But he did. And then he wanted to make up a 
marriage between Bell and my cousin Bernard. But 
neither of them cared a bit for the other, and then 
he used to scold them,—and then,—and then,—and 
then—Oh, he was so good to me ! Here’s Gregory 
at last. Gregory, we’ve been waiting this hour and 
a half.” 

It ain’t ten minutes since Hopkins let me come 
with the barrows, miss.” 

“Then Hopkins is a traitor. Never mind. You’d 
better begin now,—up there at the steps. It’ll be quite 
dark in a few minutes. Here’s Mrs. Giles with her 
broom. Come, Mrs. Giles; we shall have to pass 
thfe mght here, if you don’t make haste. Are you cold, 
Grace? 

“No; I’m not cold. I’m thinking what they are 
doing now in the church at Hogglestock,” 

“ The Hogglestock church is not pretty;—like this ? ” 

“ Oh, no. It is a very plain brick building, with 
’^otJpiething like a pigeon-house for a belfry. And the 
pul^t is over the reading-desk, and the reading-desk 
over tee clerk, so that papa, when he preaches, is 
■nearly up to the ceiling. And the whole place is 
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divided into pe\vs» in which the farmers hide them¬ 
selves when they come to church.” 

“ So that no!:)ody can see whether they go to sleep 
or no. Oh, Mrs. Ciiles, you mustn’t pull that down. 
That’s what we have been putting up all day.” 

Hut it be in the way» miss; .so that the minister 
can’t budg'C in or out o’ the <ioor.” 

“ Nev(*r mind, 'riien he must stay one side or the 
otlu‘r. That would he too much after all our trouble ! ” 
And Miss Dale hurritxl across the chancel to save 
sonu‘ prettily arclung boughs, which, in the judgment 
of Mrs. (liii*s, tmcroached too much’on the vestry 
d<H>r. “ As if it signified which side he was,” she said 
in a whisptT to (iract*. 

** I don’t suppose tliey’ll have anything in the church 
at hmne,” said (lra<'e. 

“ .St>nu‘body u ill stick up a wreath or two, I 
daresay.” 

*• Nobody wilt. There never is anybody at Hoggle- 
stock to stii'k up wreaths, or to do anything for the 
prettinesses of life. .And now there will be less done 
than ever. How can rnaninia look after holly-leaves 
in her present state? And y(‘t she will miss them, 
too. !N»or mamma st‘es very little that is pretty; 
Init she has not forgotten how pleasant pretty things 
are.” 

i wisli 1 knew your mother, Grace.” 

“ 1 think it would be impossible for any one to 
know mamma now,—for any one who had not known 
her Indore. She never makes even a new ai'quaint-* 
ance. She seems to think that there is nothing left 
for her in the world hnt to try and keep papa out 
of misery. And she does not succeed in that. Poor 
papa ! ” 

” Is he very unhappy about Ibis wicked accusation?” 

'* Yi %; he is very unhappy. But, Lily, I don’t 
know its being wicked.” 

** But you know that it is untrue.” 

Of course i know that papa did not mean to take 
anything that was not his own. But, you see, nobody 
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knows whtro it came from; and nobody except 
mamma and Jane and I understand how very absent 
papa can be, Tm sure he doesirt know the least 
m the world how he came by it hirnsejf» or he would 
tell mamma. Do you know, Lily, I think I have been 
wron^ to come away,” 

** Don’t say that, dear. Remember how anxious 
Mrs. Crawley was that you should eome,” 

“ But I cannot h<‘ar to he <'omldrtablt* here* while 
they arc so wretclu?<I at home. It seems sueh a 
mockery. Every time I tiiul myself at what 

you say to me, I think I must be tlu‘ most lieartless 
creature in the world.” 

” Is it so very bad with them, (traevy ” 

“Indeed it is bad. I don’t think you ran iinajLjine 
what mamma has to throu| 4 *h. She has to 4*ook 
all that is eaten in the house, and then, very often* 
there is no money in the house to buy anythini^". If 
you were to see the elolhe.s slie wears, even that 
would make your heart ble(‘d. I who have been 
used to being’ poor all my life, - evtm 1, whett I am at 
home, am dismayed by what she has to endure." 
“What can we do for her, (iraee?” 

“You can do nothing*, Lily. But when things are 
like that at home you can understami what I fed 
in.being here.” 

Mrs. Giles and Gregory had now completed tlK*ir 
lask, or had so nearly done so .as to make Miss Dale 
think that she might safely leave the church, “ We 
will go in now," she said; “for it is dark and cold, 
and what I call creepy. Do you ever fancy that 
perhaps you will see a ghost some day ? “ 

“ I don^t think I shall ever sec a ghost; but all 
the same I should be half afraid to be here alone in 
file dark,” 

:f am often here alone in the dark, but ! am begin- 
think I shall never see a ghost now. ! am 
all my romance, and getting to be an old 
. you know, Grace, I do so hate myself 

an old maid*" 
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“But who says you’re an old maid, Lily?” 

“I see it in people’s eyes, and hear it in their 
voices. And they all talk to me as if I were very 
steady, and altog-ether removed from anything like 
fun and frolic. It seems to be admitted that if a 
girl does not want to fall in love, she ought not to 
care for any other fun in the world. If anybody made 
out a list of the old ladies in these parts, they’d put 
down Lady Julia, and mamma, and Mrs. Boyce, and 
me, and old Mrs. Hearne. The very children have 
an awful respect for me, and give over playing directly 
they see me. Well, mamma, we’ve done at last, and 
I have had such a scolding from Mrs. Boyce.” 

“ I dare say you deserved it, my dear. ” 

“ No, I did not, mamma. Ask Grace if I did.” 

“ Was she nof saucy to Mrs. Boyce, Miss Crawley ? ” 

“She said that Mr. Boyce scratches his nose in 
church,” said Grace. 

“ So he does; and goes to sleep, too.” 

“If you told Mrs. Boyce that, Lily, I think she- 
was quite right to scold you.” 

* Such was Miss Lily Dale, with whom Grace Crawley 
was staying;—Lily Dale with whom Mr. John Eames,. 
;of the Income-tax Office, had been so long and so- 
(steadily in love, that he was regarded among his. 
(fellow-clerks as a miracle of constancy,—^who had,, 

I rself, in former days been so unfortunate in love as 
have been regarded among her friends in the country 
the most ill-used of women. As John Eames had 
en able to be comfortable in life,—that it to say, 
it utterly a wretch,—in spite of his love, so had 
e managed to hold up her head, and live as other 
ung women live, in spite of her misfortune. But 
it may be said also that his constancy was trtle 
nstancy, although he knew how to enjoy the good 
ings of the world,, so also had her misfortune been 
true misfortune, although she had been able to 
ar it without much outer show of shipwreck. For 
few days,—for a week or two, when the blow firs 
ruck her, she had been knocked down, and th 
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friends who were nearest to her had thought. that 
3tie would never again stand erect upon her feet. 
;0ut she had been very strong, stout at heart, of a 
fiixed purpose, and capable of resistance against oppres¬ 
sion. Even her own mother had been astonished, 
^nd sometimes almost dismayed, by the strength 
of her will. Her mother knew well how it was with 
JriGr now; but they who saw her frequently, and who 
did not know her as her mother knew her,—the Mrs. 
;0oyces of her acquaintance,—whispered among them¬ 
selves that Lily Dale was not so soft of heart as 
■jpeople used to think. 

On the next day, Christmas Day, as the reader will 
remember, Grace Crawley was taken up to dine at 
the big house with the old squire. Mrs, Dale’s eldest 
daughter, with her husband. Dr. Crofts, was to be 
there; and also Lily’s old friend, who was also 
especially the old friend of Johnny Eames, Lady Julia 
IDe Guest. Grace had endeavoured to be excused 
from the party, pleading many pleas. But the upshot 
of all her pleas was this,—that while her father’s' 
position was so painful she ought not to go out 
:a.nywhere. In answer to this, Lily Dale, corroborated 
'by her mother, assured her that for her father’s sake 
-she ought not to exhibit any such feeling; that in 
doing so, she would seem to express a doubt as to her 
father^s innocence. Then she allowed herself to be 
persuaded, telling her friend, however, that she knew 
-the day would be very miserable to her. “ It will 
foe very humdrum, if you please,” said Lily. " Nothing 
d^n be more humdrum than Christmas at the Great 
J-fouse.^ Nevertheless, you must go.” 

Coming out of church, Grace was introduced to the 
old squire. He was a thin, old man, with grey hair, 
^pd the smallest possible grey whiskers, with a dry, 
j^pl^n face; not carrying in his outward gait much 
customary jollity of Christmas. He took his 
Grace, and said some word to her as to 
feve the pleasure of seeing, her at dinnerJ 
ycry cold to her, and she became-at onc^ 
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afraid of him. “ I wish I was not going,” she said 
to ^ know he thinks I ought not to 

I shall he so thankful if you will but let me 

*‘^r>t>n’t he foolish, (iraoc. It all comes from your 
not knowing him, «>r understanding him. And how 
sIn>okl you understand him? I give you my word 
that 1 would lell y«ni if I clul not know that he wishes 
VOVI to gti/' 

She had ti> go. “ Of eourse I haven't a dress fit. 
How should 1 ?she said to Lily, How wrong it 
is 0^ ttie to put myself up to .sueh a thing as this,” 

** \k)Ur dri^^s is beautiful, child. W'e are none of us 
^oing in evening <iresst‘s. Pray IxTteve that I will 
not inaki* you <lo wrtmg. If you won’t trust me, can’t 
you trust mamma?" 

Of course she went. When the three ladies entered 
the <lrawing-rooin of the Great House they found 
tiixit I-atly Julia had arrived just before them. Lady 
Juliit immediately took hold of Idly, and led her apart, 
having a word «)r twf> t<» say jibout the clerk in the 
Incume-tax Otlice. I am not sure but what the dear 
old woman sometimes said a few more words than 
wc^rv expedient, with a view to the object which she 
had so diss(’ly jit heart. ** John i.s to be with us the 
BrM week in'February,” she said. “I suppose you'll 
see him before ihxit, as he'll probably be with his 
mother a few days before he comes to me.” 

** I daresav wp shall see him quite in time, Lady 
Julia,” said Lily. 

Now, Lily, don't be ill-natured.” 

** Tm the most good-natured young woman 
I.ady Julia, and as for Johnny, he is always miidc as 
welcome at the Small House as violets in March. 

!Mamma purrs about him when he eomes, asking alt 
'manner of flattering questions as though he were a 
cal^inct minister at least, and I always admire some 
little knicknaek that he has got, a new ring, or a 
stud, or a button. There isn't another man in all the 
world whose buttons Pd look at.” 
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It isn't fais buttons, Lily.” i 

“ Afa, that's just it. I can go as far as his buttons. 
But come, Lady Julia, this is Christmas-time, and 
Christmas should be a holiday.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Dale was occupied with her 
married daughter and her son-in-law, and the squire 
had attached himself to poor Grace. “ You have never 
been in this part of the country before, Miss Crawley,”] 
he said, ! 

** No, sir.” ^ 

” It is rather pretty just about here, and Guestwick 
Manor is a fine place in its way, but we have not so, 
much natural beauty as you have in Barsetshire. 
Chaidicote Chase is, I think, as pretty as anything in 
England.” 

“ I never saw Chaidicote Chase, sir. It isn’t pretty 
at ail at Hogglestock, where we live.” ^ 

” Ah I forgot. No; it is not very pretty at Hoggle-! 
stock. That’s where the bricks come from.” i 

“ Papa is clergyman at Hogglestock.” I 

** Yes, yes; I remember. Your father is a greatJ 
scholar. I have often heard of him. I am so sorrjJ 
he should be distressed by this charge they have made,| 
But it will all come right at the assizes. They always' 
get at the truth there. I used to be intimate with a, 
clergyman in Barsetshire of the name of Grantly;”J 
—^Grace felt that her ears were tingling, and that her! 
face was red;—“ Archdeacon Grantly. His father was| 
bishop of the diocese.” | 

** Yes, sir. Archdeacon Grantly lives at Plumstead.”^ 
was staying once with an old friend of mine, Mr.^ 


•Iiionie, of UUathorne, who lives close to Plumstead, 
and saw a good deal of them. I remember thinking 
Henry Grantly was a very nice lad. He marriedj 
afterwards.” I 

“Yes, sir; but his wife is dead now, and he hasj 
little girl,—Edith Grantly.” 
there no other child? ” 
only Edith,” 
him, then?** ^ 
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“Yes, sir; I know Major Grantly,—and Edith. I 
never saw Archdeacon Grantly.” 

“ Then, my dear, you never saw a very famous 
pillar of the church. I remember when people used 
to talk a f^reat deal about Archdeacon Grantly; but 
when his time came to be made a bishop, he was not 
sufficiently new-fangled; and so he got passed by. 
He is much better off as he is, I should say. Bishops 
I have to work very hard, my dear.” 

[ “ Do they, sir? ” 

“ So they tell me. And the archdeacon is a wealthy 
man. So Henry Grantly has got an only daughter? 
I hope she is a nice child, for I remember liking him 
well. ” 

“ She is a very nice child, indeed, Mr. Dale. She 
could not be nicer. And she is so lovely.” Then Mr. 
Dale looked into his young companion’s face, struck 
by the sudden animation of her words, and perceived 
for the first time that she was very pretty. 

After this Grace became accustomed to the strange¬ 
ness of the faces round her, and managed to eat her 
dinner without much perturbation of spirit. When 
after dinner the squire proposed to her that they 
should drink the health of her papa and mamma, she 
was almost reduced to tears, and yet she liked him 
for doing it. It was terrible to her to have them 
mentioned, knowing as she did that every one who 
mentioned them must be aware of their misery,—for 
the misfortune of her father had become notorious 
in the country; but it was almost more terrible to her 
that no allusion should be made to them; for then 

I he would be driven to think that her father was 
egarded as a man whom the world could not afford 
0 mention. “ Papa and mamma,” she just murmured, 
aising her glass to her lips. “ Grace, dear,” said 
..ily from across the table, “ here’s papa and mamma, 
ind the young man at Marlborough who is carrying 
iverything before him.” “Yes; we won*t forget the 
young man at Marlborough,” said the squire. Grace 
felt this to be good-natured, because her brother at 
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Marlborough was the one bright spot in her family, 
and she was comforted. 

“And we will drink the health of my friend, John 
Eames,” said Lady Julia. 

“John Eames’ health,” said the squire, in a low 
voice. 

“Johnny's health,” said Mrs. Dale; but Mrs. Dale’s 
voice was not very brisk. 

“ John’s health,” said Dr. Crofts and Mrs. Crofts 
in a breath. 

“Here’s the health of Johnny Eamcs,” said Lily; 
and her voice was the clearest and the boldest of 
them all. But she made up her mind that if Lady 
Julia could not be induced to spare her for the 
future, she and Lady Julia must quarrel. “ No one can 
understand,” she said to her mother that evening-, 
“how dreadful it is,—this being constantly told before 
one’s family and friends that one ought to marry a 
certain young man. ” 

“ She didn’t say that, my dear.” 

“ I should much prefer that she should, for then I 
could get up on my legs and answer her off the 
reel.” Of course everybody there understood what 
she meant,—including old John Bates, who stood at 
the sideboard and coolly drank the toast himself.” 

“ He always does that to all the family toasts on 
Christmas Day. Your uncle likes it.” 

‘‘That wasn’t a family toast, and John Bates had 
no right to drink it.” 

After dinner they all played cards,—a round game, 
—and the squire put in the stakes. “ Now, Grace,” 
said Lily, “ you are the visitor and you must win, or 
else uncle Christopher won’t be happy. He always 
likes a young lady visitor to win.” 

“ But I never played a game of cards in my life.” 

“ Go and sit next to him and he’ll teach you. Unde 
Christopher, won’t you teach Grace Crawley? She 
nev^ saw a Pope Joan board in her life before.” 

Come her, my dear, and sit next to me. Dear,' 
dear, dear; fancy Henry Grantly having a little girl 
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What a handsome lad he was. And it seems only 
yesterday." If it was so that Lily had said a word 
to her uncle about Grace and the major, the old 
squire had become on a sudden very sly. Be that 
as it may, Grace Crawley thought that he was a 
pleasant old man; and though, while talking to him 
about Edith, she persisted in not learning to play 
Pope Joan, so that he could not contrive that she 
should win, nevertheless the squire took to her very 
kindly, and told her to come up with Lily and see 
him sometimes while she was staying at the Small 
House, The squire in speaking of his sister-in-law’s 
cottage always called it the Small House. 

‘‘ C)nly think of my winning,” said Lady Julia, 
drawing together her wealth. “Well, I’m sure I 
want it bad enough, for I don’t at all know whether 
I’ve got any income of my own. It’s all John Eames’ 
fault, my dear, for he won’t go and make those 
people settle it in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” Poor Lily, 
who was standing on the hearth-rug, touched her 
mother’s arm. She knew that Johnny’s name was 
lugged in with reference to Lady Julia’s money 
altogether for her benefit. “ I wonder whether she 
ever had a Johnny of her owm,” she said to her mother, 
“ and, if so, whether she liked it when her friends sent 
the town-crier round to talk about him. ” 

“ She means to be good-natured,” said Mrs, Dale. 

“ Of cQur.se she does. But it is such a pity when 
people won’t understand,” 

My uncle didn’t bite you after all, Grace,” said 
Lily to her friend as they were going home at night, 
by the pathway which led from the garden of one 
house to the garden of the other. 

“I like Mr. Dale very much,” said Grace. “Pie 
was very kind to me,” 

“ There is some queer-looking animal of whom they 
say that he is better than he looks, and I always 
think of that saying when I think of my uncle." 

“ For shame, Lily,” said her mother. “ Your unde, 
for his age,, is as good a looking man as I know. 
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And he always looks like just what he is,—an 
gentleman.” 

“ I didn’t mean to say a word against his 
old face and figure, mamma; but his heart, 
mind, and general disposition, as they come out , 
experience and days of trial, are so much better 
the samples of them which he puts out on the counter 
for men and women to judge by. He wears \vcill> 
and he washes well,—if you know what I mcnn, 
Grace.” 

“ Yes; I think I know what you mean.” 

“The Apollos of the world,—I don’t mean in out¬ 
ward looks, mamma,—but the Apollos in heart, tlie 
men,—and the women too,—who are so full of fcelii'if^> 
so soft-natured, so kind, who never say a cross wond^ 
who never get out of bed on the wrong side in tlie 
morning,—it so often turns out that they won^t wash-” 

Such was the expression of Miss Lily Dale’s 
experience. 


CHAPTER XVII 

MR. CRAWLEY IS SUMMONED TO BARCHESTER 

The scene which occurred in Hogglestock church on 
the Sunday after Mr. Thumble’s first visit to that 
parish had not been described with absolute accuracy 
either by the archdeacon in his letter to his son, ur 
by Mrs. Thorne. There had been no footman from 
the palace in attendance on Mr. Thumblc, nor had 
there been a battle with the brickmakers; neither 
had Mr. Thumble been put under the pump. But Mr- 
Thumble had gone over, taking his gown and surplice 
with him, on the Sunday morning, and had intimated 
to Mr. Crawley his intention of performing the servirt*. 
Mr. Crawley, in answer to this, had assured Mr, 
Thumble that he would not be allowed to open his 
mouth in the church; and Mn Thumble, not seeinj^' 
his way to any further successful action, had contented 
himself with attending the services in his surplice. 
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making thereby a silent protest that he, and not Mr. 
Crawley, ought to have been in the reading-desk and 
the pulpit. 

When Mr. Thumble reported himself and his failure 
at the palace, he strove hard to avoid seeing Mrs. 
Proudie, but not successfully. He knew something 
of the palace habits, and did manage to reach the 
bishop alone on the Sunday evening, justifying himself 
to his lordship for such an interview by the remark¬ 
able circumstances of the case and the importance of 
his late mission. Mrs. Proudie always went to church 
on Sunday evenings, making a point of hearing three 
services and three sefmons every Sunday of her life.j 
On week-days she seldom heard any, having an idea' 
that week-day services were an invention of the High 
Church enemy, and that they should therefore be 
vehemently discouraged. Services on saints’ days she 
regarded as rank papacy, and had been known to 
accuse a clergyman’s wife, to her face, of idolatry, 
because the poor lady had dated a letter, St. John’s 
Eve. Mr. Thumble, on this Sunday evening, was 
successful in finding the bishop at home, and alone, 
but he was not lucky enough to get away before Mrs. 
Proudie returned. The bishop, perhaps, thought that 
the story of the failure had better reach his wife’s 
cars from Mr. Thumble’s lips than from his own. 

“Well, Mr. Thumble?” said Mrs. Proudie, walking 
into the study, armed in her full Sunday-evening winter 
panoply, in which she had just descended from her 
carriage. The church which Mrs. Proudie attended 
in the evening was nearly half a mile from the palace, 
and the coachman and groom never got a holiday on 
Sunday night. She was gorgeous in a dark brown 
silk dress of awful stiffness and terrible dimensions; 
and on her shoulders she wore a short cloak of velvet 
and fur, very handsome withal, but so swelling in its 
proportions on all sides as necessarily to create more 
of dismay than of admiration in the mind of any 
ordinary man. And her bonnet was a monstrous 
helmet with the beaver up, displaying the awful face 
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of the warrior, always ready for combat, and careless 
to guard itself from attack. The large contorted bows 
which she bore were as a grisly crest upon her casque, 
beautiful, doubtless, but majestic and fear-compelling. 
In her hand she carried her armour all complete, a 
prayer-book, a Bible, and a book of hymns. I'hese 
the footman had brought for her to the study door, 
but she had thought fit to enter her husband’s room 
with them in her own custody. 

“ Well, Mr. Thumble ! ” she said. 

Mr. Thumble did not answer at once, thinking, 
probably, that the bishop might choose to explain the 
circumstances. But, neither did the bishop say any 
thing. 

*‘Well, Mr. Thumble?” she .said again; and then 
she stood looking at the man who had failed so 
disastrously. 

“ I have explained to the bishop,” said he*. Mr, 
Crawley has been contumacious,—very contumacious 
indeed.” 

“ But you preached at Hoggleslock? ” 

“ No, indeed, Mrs, Proudie. Nor would it have 
been possible, unless I had had the ptfitce to assist 
me. 

“ Then you should have had the polioe. 1 never 
heard of anything so mismanaged in all my life, 
—never in all my life," ■ And she put her 
books down on the study table, and turned 
herself round from Rfr. Thumble towards the 
bishop. “ If things go on like this, my hn-tl,” she 
said, “your authority in the di<K;ese will %’t‘rv soon 
be worth nothing at all.” It was not ofl«;n that Mrs. 
Proudie called her husband my lord, hut when she 
did_ do so, it was a sign that terrible times had come; 
—times so terrible that the bishop would know thitl 
he must either fight or fly. He would almost endure 
anything rather than descend into the arena for the 
purpose of doing battle with his wife, but occasions 
would come now and again when even the aUernativd 
of flight was hardly left to him. 
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“ But) my dear,-” began the bishop. 

“ Am I to understand that this man has professed 
himself to be altogether indifferent to the bishop’s 
prohibition ? ” said Mrs. Proudie, interrupting her 
husband and addressing Mr. Thumble. 

“ Quite so. He seemed to think that the bishop 
had no lawful power in the matter at all,” said Mr. 
Thumble. 

Do you hear that, my lord?” said Mrs. Proudie. 

Nor have I any,” said the bishop, almost weeping 
as he spoke. 

No authority in your own diocese! ” 

“ None to silence a man merely by my own jtidg-. 
ment. I thought, and still think, that it was for thisn 
gentleman's own interest, as well as for the creditv 
of the Church, that some provision should be made 
for his duties during his present,—present—diffi* 
cullies.” 

‘‘ Difficulties indeed! Everybody knows that the 
man has been a thief.” 

“ No, my dear; 1 do not know it,” 

‘‘You jieycr knp\y anything, bishop.” 

“ mean to say that I do not know* it officially^ 
Of cour.se I have heard the sad story; and, though 
I hope it may not be the— 

” Hiere is no doubt about its truth. All the world 
knows it. He has stolen twenty pounds, and yet he 
is to be allowH'd to desecrate the Church, and imperil 
the souls of the people I ” The bishop got up from 
his chair and began to walk backwards and forwards 
through the room with short quick steps. It only 
wants five days to Christmas Day,” continued Mrs. 
Proudie, ” and something must be done at once. I 
say nothing as to the propriety or impropriety of his 
btnng out on bail, as it is no affair of ours. When 
I heard that he had been bailed by a bcneficed clergy¬ 
man of this diocese, of course I knew where to look 
tor the man who would act v/ith so much impropriety. 
Of course I was not surprised when I found that 
that person belonged to Framley. But, as I have 
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said before, that is no business of ours. I hope, 
Mr. Thumble, that the bishop will never be found 
interfering with the ordinary laws of the land. I am 
very sure that he will never do so by my advice. 
But when there comes a question of inhibiting a 
clergyman who has committed himself as this clergy¬ 
man unfortunately has done, then I say that that 
clergyman ought to be inhibited.” The bishop walked 
up and down the room throughout the whole of this 
speech, but gradually his steps became quicker, and 
his turns became shorter. “ And now here is 
Christmas Day upon us, and what is to be done? ” 
With these words Mrs. Proudie finished her speech. 

“ Mr. Thumble,” said the bishop, “ perhaps you had 
better now retire. I am very sorry that you should 
have had so thankless and so disagreeable a task.’’ 

‘‘Why should Mr. Thumble retire?” asked Mrs, 
Proudie. 

“ I think it better,” said the bishop. “ Mr. Thumble, 
good night.” Then Mr. Thumble did retire, and Mrs. 
Proudie stood forth in her full panoply of armour, 
silent and awful, with her helmet erect, and vouch¬ 
safed no recognition whatever of the parting salutation 
with which Mr. Thumble greeted her. “ My dear, the 
truth is, you do not understand the matter,” said the 
bishop as soon as the door was closed. “ You do not 
know how limited is my power.” 

“ Bishop, I understand it a great deal better than 
some people; and I understand also what is due to 
myself and the manner in which I ought to be treated 
by you in the presence of the subordinate clergy of 
the diocese. I shall not, however, remain here to be 
insulted either in the presence or in the absence of 
any one.” Then the conquered ama7:on collected 
together the weapons which she had laid upon the 
table, and took her departure with majestic step, and 
not without the clang of arms. The bishop, when 
he was left alone, enjoyed for a few moments the 
riumph of his victory. 

But then he was left so very much alone I When 
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he looked round about him upon his solitude after 
the departure of his wife, and remembered that he 
should not see her agfain till he should encounter her 
on ground that was all her own, he regretted his own 
success, and was tempted to follow her and to apolo¬ 
gize, He was unable to do anything alone. He 
would not oven know how to get his tea, as the very 
servants would ask questions, if he were to do so 
unaccustomed a thing as to order it to be brought 
up to him in his solitude. They would tell him that 
Mrs. Proudie was having tea in her little sitting-room 
upstairs, or else that the things were laid "in the 
drawing-room. He did wander forth to the latter 
apartment, hoping that he might find his wife there; 
init the drawing-room was dark and deserted, and so 
he wandcTcd back again. It was a grand thing 
certainly to have triumphed over his wife, and there 
was a crumb of comfort in the thought that he had 
vindicated himself before Mr- Thunible; but the 
general result was not comforting, and he knew from 
of old how short-lived his triumph would be. 

But vvretchc'd as he was during that evening he 
did employ himself with some energy. After much 
thought lie resolved that he would again write to 
Mr. Crawley, and summon him to appear at the palace. 
In doing this he would at any rate be doing something, 
j'rhere would be action. And though Mr, Crawley 
(would, as he thought, decline to obey the order, some¬ 
thing would be gained even by that disobedience. So 
h(‘ wrote his summons,—sittings very comfortless and 
all alone on that Sunday exTning,—dating his letter,, 
however, for the following day :— 

“ Palace, December 20, 186—.. 

‘‘Reverend Sir, 

“ I HAVE just heard from Mr. Thumble that you* 
have declined to accede to the advice which I thought 
it my duty to tender to you as the bishop who has 
jbeen set over you by the Church, and that you yester¬ 
day insisted on what you believed to be your right. 
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to administer the services in the parish church of 
Hogglestock. This has occasioned me the deepest 
regret. It is, I think, unavailing that I should further 
write to you my mind upon the subject, as I possess 
such strong evidence that my written word will not 
be respected by you. I have, therefore, no alternative 
now but to invite you to come to me here; and this 
I do, hoping that I may induce you to listen to that 
authority which I cannot but suppose you acknowledge 
to be vested in the office which I hold. 

“ I shall be glad to see you on to-morrow, Tuesday, 
as near the hour of two as you can make it convenient 
to yourself to be here, and I will take care to order 
that refreshment shall be provided for yourself and 
jour horse. 

“ I am, Reverend Sir, 

“&c. a:c. &c., 

“ Tmos. Barnum.” 

** My dear,” he said, when he did again encounter 
his wife that night, “ I have written to Mr. Crawley, 
and I thought I might as well bring up the copy of 
my letter.” 

“ I- wash my hands of the whole affair,” said Mrs. 
Proudie—“ of the whole affair ! ” 

“ But you will look at the letter? ” 

“Certainly not. Why should I look at the letter? 
My word goes for nothing. J have done what I 
could, but in vain. Now let us see how you will 
manage it yourself.” 

The bishop did not pass a comfortable night; but 
in the morning his wife did read his letter, and after 
.that things went a little smoother with him. She was 
pleased to say that, considering all things; seeing, 
as she could riot help seeing, that the matter had been 
dreadfully mismanaged, , and that great weakness had 
been displayed ;—seeing that these faults had already 
been committed, perhaps no better step could now be 
taken than that proposed in the letter. 

“ I suppose he will not come,” said the bishop. 
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** I think he will,” said Mrs. Proudie, “ and I trust 
that we may be able to convince him that obedience 
will be his best course. He will be more humble- 
minded here than at Hogfglestock.” In saying this 
the lady showed some knowledge of the general nature 
of clergymen and of the world at large. She under¬ 
stood how much louder a cock can crow in its own 
farmyard than elsewhere, and knew that episcopal 
authority, backed by all the solemn awe of palatial 
grandeur, goes much further than it will do when 
sent under the folds of an ordinary envelope. But 
though she understood ordinary human nature, it may 
be that she did not understand Mr. Crawley’s nature. 

But she was at any rate right in her idea as to Mr. 
Crawley’s immediate reply. The palace groom who 
rode over to Hogglestock returned with an immediate 
answer. 

“ My Lord ”—said Mr. Crawley. 

“ I WILL obey your lordship’s summons, and, 
unless impediments should arise, I will wait upon your 
lordship at the hour you name to-morrow. I will not 
trespass on your hospitality. For myself, I rarely 
break bread in any house but my own; and as to 
the horse, I have none. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ My lord, 8 cc. &c., 

“ JosiAi-i Crawley.’" 

Of course I shall go,” he had said-to his wife as 
soon as he had had time to read the letter, and make 
known to her the contents. “ I shall go if it be pos¬ 
sible for me to get there. I think that I am bound 
to comply with the bishop’s wishes in so much as 
that.” 

“ But how will you get there, Josiah? ” 

I will walk ^rtrsm thc.JLo rd’s a id.” 

Now "Hogglestock was fiftecfTniiles from Barchesttr, 
and Mr. Crawity was, as his wife well knew, by no 
means fitted in his present state for great physical 
exertion. But from the tone in which he had replied 
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to her, she well knew that it would not avail for her 
to remonstrate at the moment. He had walked more 
than thirty miles in a day since they had been living 
at Hog'glestock, and she did not doubt but that it 
might be possible for him to do it again. Any scheme, 
which she might be able to devise for saving him 
from so terrible a journey in the middle of winter, 
must be pondered over silently, and brought to bear, 
if not slyly, at least deftly, and without discussion. 

' She made no reply therefore when he declared that 
^on the following day he would walk to Barchestcr and 
'back,—with the Lord^s aid; nor did she see, or ask 
jto see the note which he sent to the bishop. When 
.the messenger was gone, Mr. Crawley was all alert, 
looking forward with evident glee to his encounter 
with the bishop,—snorting like a racehorse at the 
expected triumph of the coming struggle. And he 
read much Greek with Jane on that afternoon, pouring 
into her young ears, almost with joyous rapture, his 
appreciation of the glory and the pathos and the 
humanity, as also of the awful tragedy, of the story 
of CEdipus. His very soul was on fire at the idea of 
clutching the weak bishop in his hand, and crushing 
him with his strong grasp. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Crawley slipped out to a 
neighbouring farmer’s wife, and returned in an hour’s 
time with a little story which she did not tell with 
any appearance of eager satisfaction. She had learned 
well what were the little tricks necessary to the carry¬ 
ing of such a matter as that which she had now in 
hand. Mr. Mangle, the farmer, as it happened, was 
going to-morrow morning in his tax-cart as far as 
Framley Mill, and would be delighted if Mr. Crawley 
would take a seat. He must remain at Framley the 
best part of the afternoon, and hoped that Mr. Crawley 
would take a seat back again. Now Framley Mill 
was only half a mile off the direct road to Barchestcr, 
and was almost half way from Hogglestock parsonage 
to the city. This would, at any rate, bring the walk 
within , fa practicable distance. Mr, Crawley was 
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instantly placed upon his guard, like an animal that| 
sees the bait and suspects the trap. Had he beeni 
told that farmer Mangle was going all the wa y to 
B'arcEesIerT^dfhThg^Would" have induced him to get 
into the"' cart. He would have felt sure that farmer 
Mangle had been persuaded to pity him in his poverty 
and his strait, and he would sooner have started to* 
walk to London than have put a foot upon the step 
of the cart. But this lift half way did look to him 
as though it were really fortuitous. His wife could 
hardly have been cunning enough to persuade the 
farmer to go to Framley, conscious that the trap would 
have been suspected had the' bait been made more 
full. But I fear,—I fear the dear good woman had 
been thus cunning,—had understood how far the trap 
might be baited, and had thus succeeded in catching 
her prey. 

On the following morning he consented to get into 
farmer Mangle’s cart, and was driven as far as 
FramleY_..Milk “ I wouldn’t think nowt, your rever¬ 
ence, of running you over into Barchester,—that I 
wouldn’t. The powny is so mortial good,” said farmer 
Mangle in his foolish good-nature. 

“And how about your business here?” said Mr. 
Crawley. The farmer scratched his head, remember¬ 
ing all Mrs. Crawley’s injunctions, and awkwardly 
acknowledged that to be sure his own business with 
the miller was very pressing. Then Mr. Crawley 
[descended, terribly suspicious, and went on his 
I journey. 

“ Anyways, your reverence will call for me coming 
back? ” said farmer Mangle. But Mr. Crawley would 
pake no promise. He bade the farmer not wait for 
|him. If they chanced to meet together on the road 
lie might get up again. If the man really had business 
mt Framley, how could he have offered to go on to 
Barchester? Were they deceiving him? The wife of 
his bosom had deceived him in such matters before 
now. But his trouble in this respect was soon dis- 
^pated by the pride of his anticipated triumph over 

^ C.B, I. 7 
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the bishop. He took great glory from the thought 
that he would go before the bishop with dirty boots, 
—with boots necessarily dirty,—with rusty pantaloons, 
that he would be hot and mud-stained with his walk, 
hungry, and an object to be wondered at by all who 
should see him, because of the misfortunes which 
had been unworthily heaped upon his head ; whereas 
the bishop would be sleek and clean and well-fed,— 
pretty with all the prettincsses that are becoming to 
a bishop’s outward man. And he, Mr. Crawley, would 
be humble, whereas the bishop would be very proud. 
And the bishop would be in his owm arm-chair,— 
the cock in his own farmyard, while he, Mr. Crawley, 
would be seated afar off, in the cold extremity of the 
room, with nothing of outward circumstances to assist 
him,-7-a man called thither to undergo censure. And 
yet he would take the bishop in his grasp and crush 
him,—crush him,—crush him ! As he thought of this 
he walked quickly through the mud, and put out his 
long arm and his great hand, far before him out into 
the air, and, there and then, he crushed the bishop 
in his imagination. Yes, indeed ! He thought it very 
doubtful whether the bishop would ever send for him 
a second time. As all this passed through his mind, 
he forgot his wife’s cunning, and farmer Mangle’s 
sin, and for the moment he was happy. 

As he turned a corner round by Lord Lufton’s park 
paling, who should he meet but his old friend, Mr. 
Robarts, the parson of Framley,—the parson who had 
committed the sin of being bail for him,—the sin, 
that is, according to Mrs. Proudie’s view of the 
matter, ^ He was walking with his hand still stretched 
out,—still crushing the bishop, when Mr. Robarts was 
close upon him. 

“ What, Crawley 1 upon my word I am very glad 
to see you; you are coming up. to me, of course?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Robarts; no, not to-day. The 
bishop has summoned me to his presence, and I am 
on my road to Barchester.” 

“ But how are you going ? ” 
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« I shall walk.” 

“ Walk to Barehester. Impossible ! ” 

“ I hope not quite impossible^ Mr. Robarts. I trust 
I shall i^et as far before two o’clock; but to do so 
I must be on my road.” Then he showed signs of 
a desire to go on upon his way without further parley. 

“ But» Crawley, do let me send you over. There is 
the horse and gig doing nothing.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Robarts; no. I should prefer the 
walk to-day.” 

“.And you have walked from Hogglestock? ” 

“No;—not so. A neighbour coming hither, who 
happened to have business at your mill,—he brought 
me so far in his cart. The walk home will be nothing, 
—nothing. I shall enjoy it. Good morning, Mr. 
Robarts,” ^ 

But Mr. Robarts thought of the dirty road, and of 
the bishop’s presence, and of his own ideas of what 
would be becoming for a clergyman,—and persevered. 

You will find the lanes so very muddy; and our 
bishop, you know, is apt to notice such things. Do 
be persuaded,” 

“ Notice what things? ” demanded Mr. Crawley, in 
an indignant tone. 

“ Me, or p(‘rhaps she rather, will say how dirty your 
shoes wtTe wlien you came to the palace.” 

” If he, or she, can find nothing unclean about me 
but iny shoes, let them say their worst. I shall be 
very indifftTent* I have long ceased, Mr. Robarts, to 
care much what any man or woman may say about 
my shoes. Good morning.” Then he stalked on, 
clutching and crushing in his liand the bishop, and 
the bishop’s wife, and the whole diocese,—and all the 
Church of England. Dirty .shoes, indeed! Whose 
was the fault that there were in the church so many 
fet‘t soIUkI by unmerited poverty, and so many hands 
.soiled by undeserved wealth? If the bishop did not 
like his shoes, let the bishop dare to tell him so! 
So he walked on through the thick of the mud, by 
no means picking his way. 
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shaggy eyebrows, telling tales of frequent anger,—^‘of 
anger frequent but generally silent,—the repressed 
indignation of the habitual frown, the long nose and 
large powerful mouth, the deep furrows on the check, 
and the general look of thought and suffering, all 
combined to make the appearance of the man remark¬ 
able, and to describe to the beholders at once his true 
character. No one ever on seeing Mr. Crawley took 
him to be a happy man, or a weak man, or an ignorant 
man, or a wise man. 

“You are very punctual, Mr. Crawley,” said the 
bishop. Mr, Crawley simply bowed his jicad, still 
keeping his hands beneath his cloak. “ Will you not 
take a chair nearer to the fire?” Mr. Crawley had 
not seated himself, but had placed himself in front of 
a chair at the extreme end of the room,—resolved that 
he would not use it unless he were duly asked. 

“Thank you, my lord,” he said, “ I am warm with 
walking, and, if you please, will avoid the fire.” 

“ You have not walked, Mr. Crawley ? ” 

“Yes, my lord. I have been walking.” 

“ Not from Hogglestock! ” 

Now this was a matter which Mr. Crawley certainly 
did not mean to discuss with the bishop. It might 
be well for the bishop to demand his presence in the 
palace, but it could be no part of the bishop’s duty 
to inquire how he got there. “ That, my lord, is a 
matter of no moment,” said he. “ I am glad at any 
rate that I have been enabled to obey your lordship’s 
order in coming hither on this morning.” 

Hitherto Mrs. Proudie had not said a word. She 
stood back in the room, near the fire,—more backward 
a good deal than she was accustomed to do when 
clergymen made their ordinary visits. On such occa¬ 
sions she would come forward and shake hands with 
them graciously,—graciously even, if proudly; but 
she had felt that she must do nothing of that kind 
now; there must be no shaking hands with a man 
who had stolen a cheque for twenty pounds ! It might 
probably be necessary to keep Mr. Crawley at a 
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distance, and therefore she had remained in the back¬ 
ground. But Mr. Crawley seemed to be disposed tO' 
keep himself in the background, and therefore she 
could speak. “ I hope your wife and children are well, 
Mr. Crawley,” she said. 

“ Thank you, madam, my children are well, and Mrs. 
Crawley suffers no special ailment at present.” 

“ That is much to be thankful for, Mr. Crawley.” 
Whether he were or were not thankful for such mercies 
as these was no business of the bishop or of the 
bishop's wife. That was between him and his God. 
So he would not even bow to this civility, but sat 
with his head erect, and with a great frown on his 
heavy brow. 

Then the bishop rose from his chair to speak, intend¬ 
ing to take up a position on the rug. But as he 
did so Mr. Crawley, who had seated himself on an 
intimation that he was expected to sit down, rose also, 
and the bishop found that he would thus lose his 
expected vantage. “ Will you not be seated, Mr. 
Crawley? ” said the bishop. Mr. Crawley smiled, but 
stood his ground. Then the bishop returned to his 
arm-chair, and Mr. Crawley also sat down again 
“Mr. Crawley,” began the bishop, “this matter whid 
came the other day before the magistrates at Silver 
bridge has been a most unfortunate affair. It hai 
given me, I can a.ssure you, the most sincere pain.” 

Mr. Crawley had made up his mind how far the 
bishop should be allowed to go without a rebuke. 
He had told himself that it would only be natural, and 
would not be unbecoming, that the bishop should 
.allude to the meeting of the magistrates and to the 
alleged theft, and that therefore such allusion should 
be endured ' with patient humility. And, moreover, 
the more rope he gave the bishop, the more likely 
the bishop would be to entangle himself. It certainly 
was Mr. Crawley’s wish that the bishop should 
entangle himself. He, therefore, replied very meekly, 

It has been most unfortunate, my lord.” 

“ I have ielt for Mrs. Crawley very deeply,” said 
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Mrs. Proudie. Mr. Crawley had now made up his mind 
that as long- as it was possible he would ig-nore the 
presence of . Mrs. Proudie altogether; and, there¬ 
fore, he made no sign that he had heard the latter 
remark. 

“ It has been most unfortunate,” continued the 
bishop. “ I have never before had a clergyman in 
my diocese placed in so distressing a position.” 

“That is a matter of opinion, my lord,” said Mr. 
Crawley, who at that moment thought of a crisis which 
had come in the life of another clergyman in the 
diocese of Barchester, with the circumstances of which 
he had by chance been made acquainted. 

“ Exactly,” said the bishop. “ And I am expressing 
my opinion.” Mr. Crawley, who understood lighting, 
did not think that the time had yet come for striking 
a blow, so he simply bowed again. “ A most unfor¬ 
tunate position, Mr. Crawley,” continued the bishop. 
“ Far be it from me to express an opinion upon the 
matter, which will have to come before a jury of your 
countrymen. It is enough for me to know that the 
magistrates assembled at Silverbridge, gentlemen to 
whom no doubt you must be known, as most of them 
live in your neighbourhood, have heard evidence upon 
the subject-” 

“ Most convincing evidence,” said Mrs. Proudie, 
interrupting her husband. Mr. Crawley’s black brow 
became a little blacker as he heard the word, but 
still he ignored the woman. He not only did not 
speak, but did not turn his eye upon her. 

“ They have heard the evidence on the subject,” 
continued the bishop, “ and they have thought it proper 
to refer the decision as to your innocence or your guilt 
to a jury of your countrymen.” 

“And they were right,” said Mr. Crawley. 

‘'Very possibly. I don’t deny it. Probably,” said 
the bishop, whose eloquence was .somewhat disturbed 
by Mr. Crawley’s ready acquiescence. 

"Of course they were right,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“At,any rate it is so,” said the bishop* “ You are 
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5n th<* position of n man amenable to the criminal laws 
ef the lanti. ” 

“'rherr arc no taimina! laws, my lord/' said Mr, 
Crawley ; ** I>ut to sttch laws as tluaaf arc we are all 
anaaiahlts your lordship and i alike," 

“ But ytni arc* so in a very parlieular way, I do 
not wisli to nanind you what ht* your condition 

now, hut lor the intcrpositit>n of private friends/’ 

'* I should In* in tin* etnuiition of a man not j:(uilty 
before tlu* law; ju^uiltless, as far as the law ^oes,— 
but kept in duratjee, m»t for faults of his own, but 
beeausi* otherwise, by n ason of laches in the police, 
bis preseiH'c a! the assi/es not be ensured. 

In such a posiii<in a niaiCs reputation is made to hanf,^ 
for a while on ihi* trust which some frietuls or nei^h- 
btHirs may have in it. I <lo nut say that the test is 
a |,fOod one," 

" \*tHt would have been put in prison, Mr. Crawley, 
b<*eause the nia^islral<‘s were of opinion that you had 
taken Mr. Stiaincs^ ehe<[ue,’^ said Mrs. Proudie. On 
this occasion lie did look at her, lh‘ turned one 
glance upon her fitmt under his eyebrows, hut he did 
not speak. 

W ilh all that I hav<* nothing to do/' said 
bishop. 

** Nolliing whatever,^ my lord/' said Mr. Crawley, 

” Hut, bishop, 1 think that you have/’ said Mrs. 
Proudie. '* The judgment formed by the magistrates 
as to the conduct of one of your clergymen makes it 
imperative upon you to act in the matter." 

" Yes, my clear, yes; I itm coming to that. What 
Mrs. Prtnidie says is p(?rfect!y tru<?. I have been 
constrained most unwillingly to take action in this 
matter, ft is undoubtedly the fa<*t that you must at 
the next assiices surrender yourself at the court-house 
yonder, tt) he tried for this ofYenee against the laws." 

"That is true, If I he alive, my lord, and have 
strength sulTieient, 1 shall be there." 

" You must be there/* said Mrs. Proudie. **Tho 
police will look to that, Mn Crawley." She was 
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becoming- very angry in that the man would not answer 
her a word. On this occasion again he did not even 
look at her. 

“Yes; you will be there,” said the bishop. “Now 
that is, to say the least of it, an unseemly position for 
a beneficed clergyman.” 

“You said before, my lord, that it was an unfor¬ 
tunate position, and the word, methinks, was better 
chosen. ” 

“ It is very unseemly, very unseemly indeed,” said 
Mrs. Proudie; “nothing could possibly be more 
unseemly. The bishop might very properly have used 
a much stronger word.” 

“ Under these circumstances,” continued the bishop, 
“ looking to the welfare of your parish, to the welfare 
of the diocese, and allow me to say, Mr. Crawley, to 
the welfare of yourself also-” 

“And especially to the souls of the people,” said 
Mrs. Proudie. 

The bishop shook his head. It is hard to be 
impressively eloquent when one is interrupted at every 
best turned period, even by a supporting voice. “ Yes; 
—and looking of course to the religious interests of 
your people, Mr. Crawley, I came to the conclusion 
that it would be expedient that you should cease your 
ministrations for awhile.” The bishop paused, and 
Mr. Crawley bowed his head. “ I, therefore, sent over 
to you a gentleman with whom I am well acquainted, 
Mr. Thumble, with a letter from myself, in which I 
endeavoured to impress upon you, without the use 
of any severe language, what my convictions were.” 

“ Severe words are often the best mercy,” said Mrs. 
Proudie. Mr. Crawley had raised his hand, with his 
finger out, preparatory to answering the bishop. But 
as Mrs. Proudie had spoken he dropped his finger 
and was silent. 

“ Mr. Thumble brought me back your written reply,” 
continued the bishop, “ by which I was grieved to find 
thaf you were not willing to submit yourself to my 
counsel in the matter,” 
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“ I was most unwilling^, my lord. Submission to 
authority is at times a duty;—and at times opposition 
to authority is a duty also.” 

“ Opposition to just authority cannot be a duty, Mr, 
Crawley.” 

“ Opposition to usurped authority is an imperative 
duty,” said Mr. Crawley. 

“And who is to be the judge?” demanded Mrs. 
Proudie. Then there was silence for a while; when, 
as Mr. Crawley made no reply, the lady repeated 
Her question. “ Will you be pleased to answer my 
Cjuestion, sir? Who, in such a case, is to be the 
judge? ” But Mr. Crawley did not please to answer 
Her question. “The man is obstinate,” said Mrs. 
Proudie. 

“ I had better proceed,” said the bishop. “ Mr. 
Thumble brought me back your reply, which grieved 
me greatly.” 

“ it was contumacious and indecent,” said Mrs. 
Proudie. 

The bishop again shook his head and looked so 
unutterably miserable that a smile came across Mr. 
Crawley’s face. After all, others besides himself had 
their troubles and trials. Mrs. Proudie saw and 
tinderstood the smile, and became more angry than 
ever. She drew her chair close to the table, and 
Hegan to fidget with her fingers among the papers. 
She had never before encountered a clergyman so 
contumacious, so indecent, so unreverend,—so upset¬ 
ting. She had had to do with men difficult to manage; 

-the archdeacon for instance; but the archdeaco' 

Had never been so impertinent to her as this ma- 
She had quarrelled once openly with a chaplain 
Her husband’s, a clergyman whom she herself h; 
introduced to her husband, and who had treated her 
very badly;—but not so badly, not with such unscru¬ 
pulous violence, as she was now encountering from 
this ill-clothed beggarly man, this perpetual curate, 
■with his dirty broken boots, this already half-convicted 
thief! Such was her idea of Mr. Crawley’s conduct 
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to her, while she was fingering- the papers,—simply 
because Mr. Crawley would not speak to her. 

“ I forget where I was,” said the bishop. “ Oh. 
Mr. Thiimble came back, and I received your letter;— 
of course 1 received it. And I was surprised to learn 
from that, that in spite of what had occurred at 
Silverbridge, you were still anxious to continue the 
usual Sunday ministrations in your church.” 

“ I was determined that I would do my duty at 
Hogglestock, as long as I might be left there to do 
it,” said Mr. Crawley. 

" Duty ! ” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“ Just a moment, my dear,” said the bishop. “ When 
Sunday came, I had no alternative but to send Mr. 
Thumble over again to Hogglestock. It occurred to 
us,—to me and Mrs. Proudie,-” 

“ I will tell Mr. Crawley just now what has occurred 
to me,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“ Yes;—just so. And I am sure that he will take 
it in good part. It occurred to me, Mr. Crawley, 
that your first letter might have been written in 
haste.” 

“ It was written in haste, my lord; your messenger 
was waiting.” 

“ Yes;—just so. Well; so I sent him again, hoping 
that he might be accepted as a messenger of peace. 
It was a most disagreeable mission for any gentleman, 
Mr. Crawley.” 

“ Most disagreeable, my lord.” 

And you refused him permission to obey the 
instructions which I had given him I You would not 
let him read from your desk, or preach from your 
pulpit. ” 

■ Had I been Mr. Thumble,” said Mrs* Proudie, I 
would have read from that desk and I would have 
preached from that pulpit.” 

^ «^,yCrawley waited a moment, thinking that the 
bisbOi^ might perhaps speak again; but as he did 
not, . but.>sit expectant as though he had finished his 
discourse^' now expected a reply, Mr. Crstwley got 
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up from his seat and drew near to the table. “ My 
lord,” he began, “ it has all been just as you have 
said! I did answer your first letter in haste.” 

“The more shame for you,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“ And therefore, for aught I know, my letter to 
your lordship may be so worded as to need some 
apology.” 

“ Of course it needs an apology,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“ But for the matter of it, my lord, no apology^ 
can be made, nor is any needed. I did refuse to your 
messenger permission to perform the services of my 
church, and if you send twenty more, I shall refuse 
them all,—till the time may come when it will be your 
lordship’s duty, in accordance with the laws of the 
Church,—as borne out and backed by the laws of the 
land, to provide during my constrained absence for 
the spiritual wantvS of those poor people at Hoggle- 
stock.” 

“ Poor people, indeed,” said Mrs. Proudie. “ Poor 
wretches! ” ^ 

“ And, my lord, it may well be, that it shall soon 
be your lordship’s duty to take due and legal steps 
for depriving me of my benefice at Hogglestock 
nay, probably, for silencing me altogether as to the 
exercise of my sacred profession! ” 

“ Of course it will, sir. Your gown will be taken 
from you,” said Mrs. Proudie. The bishop was 
looking with all his eyes up at the great forehead 
and great eyebrows of the man, and was so fascinated 
by the power that was exercised over him by the 
other man’s strength that he hardly now noticed his 


WJliC. 

“ It may well be so,” continued Mr. Crawley. The 
circumstances are strong against me; and, though 
your lordship has altogether misunderstood the nature 
ol the duty performed by the magistrates in sending 
my case for trial,—although, as it seems_ to me, you 
have come to conclusions in this matter m ignorance 
of the v.ery theory of our laws,—" 

“ Sir 1 ” said Mrs. Proudie. 
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Vrt 1 Ciiit i'on stT llu^ lint! ;» jur\ in;»y 

cliscovtT mr to hiivv hri‘n «»l iIu h/" 

‘‘Of anirsi* tlu- jury will fio "*o/’ Lnmtiii*, 

“ Slinuld sut*h vt'nii* t In* i^'uriu lltm, my t»»nl» 
yt>iir inttM'iVrt'iur will hr h'u^fh piojn u .uui t 
And you will fuul thuU r\rn il it hr r, hhin m\ pnwi r 
to oppusr ijhstarlrs to \Mur iHitlshlp s j 

will oppost* nt> surh lr» Iht ji i* , I In 

no appeal it^ rrimitial rasrs/’ 

Nont‘ at all/* said Mrs, Ihouilir, I la n jv. no 
appeal af 4 'ainst vour bishop, \ tnt shnuld lia\i Iranini 
that heforr.’* 

“ But till tlait timt* shall ronu , mv hnii, 1 shall 
hold my own at Ihij^^lestork as \Mii huhl \tnu nun 
ht‘if at Harch(*st<‘r. Nor ha\r von itunr puwi* tu 
turn me out oi iny pulpit by \oui nuji \Miri» than I 
have to turn you cnit ot yotii thrmir l»v mini. 11 you 
dtndU nns my lord, your loiiKhip's ri»h Ni>tsiirat rourt 
is open to you. ’bry it lltrir.** 

“ Vou defy us, then?” said Mis, IhHUilii , 

” My lord, 1 f^nint ytiur atithority as hlshitp to In* 
great, but even a bishop ran only an as tlu law allous 
him.” 

*Mtod forbid that I should do mon /* sait! tlu hisjuip, 
** Sir, you will find that youi vvirUnl ihn als will 
fall haek upon your own brad,” s;iid Mis ihoudii. 

“Peace, woman/’ Mr. tVaulry saiih adthissinj^; her 
at last* The bishop jutnped out oi his * h.iit *ii )u .iriug 
the wife of his bosom railed a woman. Hut !u* juni|ird 
rather in admiration than in anger. He had already 
begun to perceive that Mr. Crawley was a man whit 
had better be left to take rare of the souls at Hoggle- 
stoek, at any rate till the irtJiI shntdd eotttr on. 

Woman 1 ” said Mrs. Proudie, rising to her feet 
as though she really intended some personal eneounter. 

” Madam/’ said Mr. Crawley, "you sluniUI not 
interfere in these matters. \*ou simply debase your 
husband’s high office. The distaff were more fUting 
for you. My lord, good morning.” And Indrire either 
of them could speak again, he was out of the room, 
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^l^^oug-h the hall, and beyond the gate, and stand- 
h.'ul ^^^< 2 ath the towers of the cathedral. Yes, he 
h\t\ thought, in truth crushed the bishop. He 

l\ I I ^oceeded in crumpling the bishop up within the 

Jtis r** ^"t^rted in a spirit of triumph to walk back on 
towards Hogglestock. He did not think of 
I distance before him for the first hour of 

hr had his victory, and the remem- 

braced his nerves and gave elasticity 
sinews, and he went stalking along the road 
* ^'a.pid strides, muttering to himself fi'om time 
\* as he went along some word about Mrs* 

I distaff. Mr. Thumble would not, 

^*^OTaght, come to him again,—noli, at any rate, 
tHo. assizes were drawing near. And he had 
rrsfilv'^^ what he would do then. When the day of 
.V'' ^^■'13.1 was near, he would himself write to the 

and beg that provision might be made for 
^Hiarch, in the event of the verdict going against 
^ His friend, Dean Arabin, was to be home before 
tiuit tirne, and the idea had occurred to him of asking 
Ihr c3<s3n to see to this; but now the other would be 
I”*’ rriore independent course, and the better. And 
!hrr«^ was a matter as to which he was not altogether 
wril ^pleased with the dean, although he was so 
c«nmoious of his own peculiarities as to know that he 
could hardly trust himself for a judgment. But, at 
ra.te, he would apply to the bishop,—to the bishop 
he had just left prostrate in his palace,—when 
tnr^ tii-ne of his trial should be close at hand. 

of such thoughts as these he went along almost 
nor felt the fatigue of the road till he had 
coves r^d the first five miles out of Barchester. It was 
nearly four o’clock, and the thick gloom of the winter 
rvrning- was making itself felt. And then he b^an 
to fatigued. He had not as yet eaten since he had 
Mt hiia home in the morning, and he now pulled a 
crumt out of his pocket and leaned against a gate aa 
bo oriAnched it There were tea miles before ■ 
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him, and he knew that such an addition to the work 
he had already done would task him very severely^ 
Farmer Mangfle had told him that he would not leave 
Framley Mill till live, and he had got time to reach 
Framley Mill by that time. But he had said that 
he would not return to Franriley Mill, and he 
remembered his suspicion that his wife and farmer 
Mangle between them had cozened him. No; he 
would persevere and walk,—walk, though he should 
drop upon the road. He was now nearer fifty than 
forty years of age, and hardships as well as time had 
told upon him. He knew that though his strength was 
good for the commencement of a hard day’s work, 
it would not hold out for him as it used to do. He 
knew that the last four miles in the dark night would 
be very sad with him. But still he persevered, 
endeavouring, as he went, to cherish himself with the 
remembrance of his triumph. 

He passed the turning going down to Framley with 
courage, but when he came to the further turning, 
by w&ch the cart would return from Framley to the 
Hogglestock road, he looked wistfully down the road 
for farmer Mangle. But farmer Mangle was still at 
the mill, waiting in expectation that Mr. Crawley 
might come to him. But the poor traveller paused 
here barely for a minute, and then went on, stumbling 
through the mud, striking his ill-covered feet against 
the rough stones in the dark, sweating in his weak¬ 
ness, alinost tottering at times, and calculating whether 
his remaining strength would serve to carry him home* 
He had almost forgotten the bishop and his wife 
before at last he grasped the wicket gate leading to 
his own door. 

“ Oh, mamma, here is papa! ” 

“ But where is the cart ? I did not hear the wheels,’^ 
said Mrs. Crawley. 

Kj -Oh, mamma, I think papa is ill” Then the wife 
to^%er drooping husband by both arms and strove 
to him in the face. “ He has walked all the way, 
and he isf illj” said Jane. 
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“ No, my dear, I^ am very tired, hut not ill. Let 
me sit down, and me .some bread and tea, and I 
► shall recover myself.” Then Mrs. Crawley, from some 
secret hoard, him a small modicum of spirits, and 
gave him meat and tea, and he was docile; and, 
obeying her behests, allowed himself to be taken to 
his bed. 

“ 1 do not think the bishop will send for me again,” 
he said, as she tucked the clothes around him. 


CHAPTER XIX 

WHKRK DID IT COME KROM? 

When Christmas morning came no emissary from the 
bishop appeared at Hogglestock to interfere with the 
ordinary performance of the day's services. “ I think 
we need fear no further disturbance,” Mr. Crawley said 
to his wife,—and there was no further disturbance. 

On the day after his walk from Kramlcy to Bar- 
chester, and from Barchester back to Hogglestock, Mr. 
Crawley had risen not much the worse for his labour, 
and had gradually given to his wife a full account 
of what had taken place. ‘‘A poor weak man,” he 
said, speaking of the bishop. “ A poor weak creature, 
and much to be pitied.” 

“ 1 have always heard that she is a violent woman.” 

“ Vcry violent, and very ignorant; and most intrusive 
withal.” 

“ And you did not answer her a word? ” 

“ At last my forbearance with her broke down, and 
I bade her mind her distaff.” 

“What;—really? Did you say those words to 
her ? ” 

“ Nay; as for my exact words I cannot remember 
them. I was thinking more of the words with which 
it might be fitting that I should answer the bishop. 
But I certainly told her that she had better mind her 
distaff. ” 
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“And how did she behave then? ” 

“ I did not wait to see. The bishop had spoken, 
and I had replied; and why should I tarry to behold, 
a woman’s violence? I had told him that he was 
wrong in law, and that I at least would not submit 
to usurped authority. There was nothing to keep me 
longer, and so I went without much ceremony of leave- 
taking. There had been little ceremony of greeting on 
their part, and there was less in the making of adieux 
on mine. They had told me that I was a thief-” 

“No, Josiah,—surely not so? They did not use 
that very word ? ” 

“ I say they did;—they did use the very word. But 
stop. I am wrong, I wrong his lordship, and I crave 
pardon for having done so. If my memory serve me, 
no expression so harsh escaped from the bishop’s 
mouth. He gave me, indeed, to understand more than 
once that the action taken by the magistrates was 
tantamount to a conviction, and that I must be guilty 
because they had decided that there was evidence 
sufficient to justify a trial- But all that arose from 
my lord’s ignorance of the administration of the laws 
of his country. He was very ignorant,—puzzle-pated, 
as you may call it,—led by the nose by his wife, weak 
as water, timid, and vacillating. But he did not wish, 

I think, to be insolent. It was Mrs. Proudie who told 
me to my face that I was a—thief.” 

“ May she be punished for the cruel word ! ” said 
Mrs. Crawley. “ May the remembrance that she has 
spoken it come, some day, heavily upon her heart ! ” 

“‘Vengeance is mine. I will repay,’ saith the 
Lord,” answered Mr. Crawley. “ VVe may safely leave 
all that alone, and rid our minds of such wishes, if it 
be possible. It is well, 1 think, that violent offences, 
when committed, should be met by instant rebuke. To 
turn the other cheek instantly to the smitor can hardly 
be suitable in these days, when the hands of so many 
are raised to strike. But the return blow should be 
given only while the smart remains* She hurt me 
then; but what is it to me now, that she called me 
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a thief to my face? Do I not know that, all the 
country round, men and women are calling me the 
;same behind my back?” 

“No, Josiah, you do not know that. They say 
that the thing is very strange,—so strange ’ that it 
requires a trial; but no one thinks you have taken 
that which was not your own.” 

“ I think I did. 1 myself think I took that which 
was not my own. My poor head suffers so;—so many 
grievous thoughts distract me, that I am like a child, 
and know not what I do.” As he spoke thus he put 
both hands up to his head, leaning forward as though 
in anxious thought,—as though he were striving to 
bring his mind to bear with accuracy upon past events. 

“ It could not have been mine, and yet-” Then 

he sat silent, and made no effort to continue his 
speech. 

“And yet?”—said his -wife, encouraging him to 
proceed. If she could only learn the real truth, she 
thought that she might perhaps yet save him, with 
assistance from their friends. 

“ When I said that I had gotten it from that man I 
must have been mad.” 

“From which man, love?” 

“ From the man Soames,—he who accuses' me. And 
yet, as the Lord hears me, I thought so then. The 
truth is, that there are times when I am not—sane. 
I am not a thief,—not before God; but I am—mad 
at times.” These last words he spoke very slowly, 
in a whisper,—without any excitement,—indeed with 
a composure which was horrible to witness. And what 
he said was the more terrible because she was so well 
convinced of the truth of his words. Of course he was 
no thief. She wanted no one to tell her that. As 
he himself had expressed it, he was no thief before 
God, however the money might have come into his 
possession. That there were times when his reason, 
once so fine and clear, could not act, could not be 
trusted to guide him right, she had gradually come to 
know with fear and trembling. But he himself had 
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never heion* bintt*d his own tnnist’iousut'ss of this 
calamity, Iiuicrd In* hati hven so imvvillini; tn speak 
of hims<‘lf and <»f his own slaty, that she had hirn 
unabh^ even to ask itini a cpteslion about tlie money, 

* ^ lest he should susp<‘et that she susperleti him. Now 
lu^ was speakii\i;\ htit speaking with ht^art- 

rending sadness iiuit she euuUi hardly urj4e him to 
on. 

“ You have stanetimes lu’i'n ill, Josialu as any of us 
may bi‘/' she said, “and that has hi'en the rause/* 

“ There an* differi‘nt kinds of siekness. There is 
sickness of the body, and sit'kness of the heart, and 
siekiuvss of the spirit; and then tlua’e is siekness of 
the miiuk the wtirst i>f all.** 

“ With you, josiali, it has idnelly been the iirsl/* 

“ With me, Mary, it lias bvvn all of tluan, every 
one 1 My sjurit is broken, and inv miiul has run been 
a!)k‘ to ke<‘p its < ven lenour amidst tin* ruins. But 1 
will strive, I will strive. I will strive still. And if 
(iod helps me, I will prevail.” 11ien be took up his hat 
and cloak, and went hsrth among the l.uu's; and on 
this occasion his wife was glad that he should go 
alone. 

This occurred a day or tw*> bebua* Fhiislinas, and 
Mrs, Crawley during those days saki m^thing more 
to her husband on tiu* subject wineh Ite had so 
unexpivtedly discussed. She askt*d him no cfuestiims 
about the money, or as ti> the possilnliiv «d his i xercis- 
ing his memory, nor did she counsel liini to plead 
that the false excuses given bv him (or his possession 
of the cheque had been oecasioned by the sa<i slip to 
w^hich sorrow had in those <luys subji*cle<l bis memory 
and his intellect. But the maUer had always been on 
her mind. Might it not be her paramount duty to do 
something of this at the present moment Might 
it not be that his acquittal or conviction would depend 
on what she might now learn from him? It was 
olfttr to her that he was brighter in spirit since his 
encottnter with the Proudies than he had ever beei|, 
since accusation had been first made oguinsi hinii 
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kiU'W wt'll that his pr<'Si*nt mood would not hv 
t>i loiif 4 ' continuam*i.\ Hn wimld fail ai^^ain into Itis 
silnnt ways, and then tho channt* of icarninjjf 
trom him wcuild bt* past, and ]HThaps, for vvvw 

Ho p<‘rlornn*d tin,* i'hristmas scrvircs with nothinj^f 
of sporial di'spoiuhnrv in his toiu* or maniua', and his 
v\ iti* tiiouj^ht that slu* had twwr h<‘ard him j 4 ivo tiu; 
siit^ramont with inort* intprt*ssivt‘ <li^nily. Attrr th<‘ 
Si'J'viof he sKuh! awhile at the churchyard ^ate, and 
t*N<^'han^t‘d u word of courtesy as tt) the season with 
<d tht* iamilies i>f the farmers as had stayed 
the l.onTs su[t}HT. 

1 waited at hViunley for your n'vtn'enct* till arter 
six, so I did,'* said farmer Manjujle. 

I kept the road, ami walkt‘d the whole way,” said 
Mr. Crawley. " i think I ttild yam that I shtnild not 
ri*turn to the milk But 1 am not the less obliged 
t^y your j*'real kindness.” 

” Say mjwt <d that,” said the farmer. ” No doubt 
i ^ had business at the mill, lots to d<» at tlte milk” 
X<n‘ did he think that tin fib he was tellinj^ was at 
iill ineompati!>le with the Holy Saerament in winch he 
ha<l just taken a part. 

*rhe Christmas tiinner at the parsonaj^e was not a 
ri,*past that <lid nntch honour to the .season, hut it was 
;i better dinner than the inhabitants of that house 
iisuaiiy saw on th<' board before them. There was 
|r»tast jKjrk and mince-pies, and a bottle of wine. As 
^Mrs, Crawley with her own hand put the meat upon 
tilt* table, and then, as was her custom in their house, 
proceeded to rut it up, she looked at her husband's 
Cure to see whether he wa.s srrutinii^inji^^ tin* ftKid with 
psiinful eye. It was better that she should tell the 
truth at once than that she should he made to tel! 
it, in answer to a C|uestion. Everything on the tabic, 
<*xcept the bread and potatcH^s, had come in a basket 
from Framley Court. Fork had been sent instead of 
^ Itcef, because people in the country, when they kill 
their pigs, do sometimes give each other pork, btit 
do not exchange joints of beef, when they slay their 
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oxen. All this was understood by Mrs. Crawley, but 
she almost wished that beef had been sentj, because 
beef would have attracted less attention. He said^^ 
however, nothing to the meat; but when his wif^ 
proposed to him that he should eat a mince-pie he 
resented it. “The bare food,’’ said he, “is bitter 
enough, coming, as it does; but that would choke me. 

She did not press it, but ate one herself, as otherwise 
her girl would have been forced also to refuse the 
dainty. 

That evening, as soon as Jane was in bed, she;, 
resolved to ask him some further Cjuestions. “ You" 
will have a lawyer, Josiah,—will you not?’’ she said. 

“ Why should I have a lawyer? ” 

“ Because he will know what questions to ask, and 
how questions on the other side should be answered.^’ 

“ I have no questions to ask, and there is onlyr 
one way in which questions should be answered. I 
have no money to pay a lawyer.” 

“ But, Josiah, in such a case as this, whore your 
honour, and our very life depend upon it—” 

“ Depend on what ? ” 

“ On your acquittal. ” 

“I shall not be acquitted. It i.s as well to look 
in the face at once. Lawyer, or no lawyer, they will 
say that I took the money. Were I upon the jury, 
trying the case myself, knowing all that I know now,’* 
—and as he said this he struck forth with his hands 
into the air,—“ I think, that 1 should say so mv.self- . 
A lawyer will do no good. It is hero. It is here.’"' 
And again he put his hands up to his head. 

So far she had been successful At this moment 
it had in truth been her object to induce him to 
speak of his own memory, and not of the aid that a. 
lawyer might give. The proposition of the lawyer 
had been brought in to introduce the subiect. 

“ But, Josiah,—” 

Well?” 

It was very hard for her to speak. She could not ’ 
bear to torment him by any allusion to his own 
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dcficioaries. She could not endure to make him think 
that she suspected him of any frailty cither in intellect 
|or thouj^'ht. Wifclike, she desired to worship him, 
and that he should know that she worshipped him. 
But if a word mij^-ht save him! “ Josiah, where 

did it come from? ” 

“ Ves/’ said he; ‘'yes; that is the question. Where 
did it come from?”—and he turned sharp upon her, 
lookinj^- at her with all the power of his eyes. “ It 
is because I cannot tell you where it came from that 
1 ouj^ht to be,—either in f^cdlam, as a madman, or 
*in the county j^'oal as a thief.” The words were so 
drea<lful to her that slie could not utter at the moment 
another syllable. “ How is a man—^to think himself 
— fit—for a man’s work, when he cannot answer his 
wife such a plain question as that? ” Then he paused 
KM^ain, ” They should take me to Bedlam at once,— 
at oinx%—at once* That would not disgrace the 
children as the gaol will do.” 

Mrs. Crawley could ask no further questions on that 
^ evening. 


CHAPTER XX 

WHAT MK. WAJ.KHK THOrOUT AllGlT IT 

Ii had been suggested to Mr. Robarts, the parson of 
Framkry, that he should endeavour to induce his old 
Eccjuaintance, Mr. C'rawley, to employ a lawyer to 
pefenci him at his trial, and Mr. Roharts had not 
lorgotttMi the commission which he had undertaken, 
put there wvrv dilliculties in the matter of which he 
was \v(‘Il aware. In the first place Mr. Crawley was 
a man whom it ha<I not at any tim(‘ be<m easy to 
advise on matters private to himself; and, in the next 
place, this was a matter on which it was very hard 
speak to the man implicated, let him be who he 
would. Mr. Roharts had come round to the generally 
accepted idea that Mr. Crawley had obtained posses- 
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sion of the cheque illeg^ally,—acquittin^^ his friend 
his own mind of theft, simply by supposinf?: that : 
was wool-gathering when the cheque came in his wa 
But in speaking to Mr. Crawley, it would be necessar 
—so he thought,—to pretend a conviction that M 
Crawley was as innocent in fact as in intention. 

He had almost made up his mind to dash at t! 
subject when he met Mr. Crawley walking throu^ 
Framley to Barchester, but he had abstained, chiei 
because Mr. Crawley had been too quick for him, ai 
had got away. After that he resolved that it wou 
be almost useless for him to go to work unless ] 
should be provided with a lawyer ready and willing 
undertake the task; and as he was not so providi 
at present, he made up his mind that he would go in 
Silverbridge, and sec Mr. Walker, the attorney ther 
Mr. Walker always advised everybody in those par 
about everything, and would be sure to know vvh 
would be the proper things to be done in this case. { 
Mr. Robarts got into his gig, and drove himself in 
Silverbridge, passing very close to Mr. Crawlc 7 
house on his road. He drove at once to Mr. Walker 
office, ahd on arriving there found that the attorn< 
was not at that moment within. But Mr. Winthre 
was within. Would Mr. Robarts see Mr. Winthroj: 
Now, seeing Mr. Winthrop was a very different thir 
from seeing Mr. Walker, although the two gentlem< 
were partners. But still Mr. Robarts said that 1 
would see Mr. Winthrop. Perhaps Mr. Walker mig 
return while he was there. 

“ Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. Robarts? 
asked Mr. Winthrop. Mr. Robarts said that he Ik 
wished to see Mr. Walker about that poor fello 
Crawley. “ Ah, yes; very sad case ! vSo much sadd 
being a clergyman, Mr. Robarts. \Vc are really qui 
sorry for him;—we are indeed. We wouldn’t ha’ 
touched the case ourselves if we could have hflp< 
ourselves. We wouldn’t indeed. But wc are obliff* 
to take all that business here. At any rate he’ll «■ 
nothing but fair usage from us." 
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“ I am sure of that. You don’t know whether he 
has employed any lawyer as yet to defend him? ” 

‘'1 can’t say. We don’t know, you know. I should 
say he had,—probably some Barchester attorney. 
Borleys and Bonslock in Barchester arc very good 
people,—very good people indeed;—for that sort of 
business I mean, Mr. Robarts. I don’t suppose they 
have much county property in their hands.” 

Mr. Robarts knew that Mr. Winthrop was a fool, 
and that he could get no useful advice from him. So 
he suggested that he would take his gig down to the 
inn, and call back again before long, “ You’ll find that 
Walker knows no more than I do about it,” said Mr. 
Winthrop, “ but of couse he’ll be glad to see you if 
he happens to come in.” So Mr. Robarts went to the 
inn, put up his Ivu'sc, and then, as he sauntered back 
up the street, met Mr. Walker coming out of the 
private dt)or of his house. 

“ I’ve been at home all the morning,” he said, “but 
I've had a stiff job of work on hand, and told them 
to say in the oihee that 1 was not in. Seen Winthrop, 
have you? I don’t suppose he did know that I was 
here, 'fhe clerks often know more than the partners. 
About Mr. Crawley is it? Come into my dining-room, 
Mr. Robarts, where we shall be alone. Yes;—it is 
a bad case ; a very ba<! case. The pity is that anybody 
should ever liave said anything about it. Lord bless 
me, if Td been Soames I’d have let him have the 
^twenty pounds. Lord Lufton would never have allowed 
Soames to lose it.” 

“ Hut Soames wanted to find out the truth. 

“Yes;—that was just it. Soames couldn’t bear to 
think that he should be left in the dark, and then, 
when the poor man said that Soames had paid the 
cheque to him in the way of business,—it was not 
odd that Soames’ back should have been up, was it? 
But, Mr. Robarts, I should have thought a deal about 
it before I should have brought such a man as Mr. 
Crawley before a bench of magistrates on that 
charge.” 
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“ But between you and me, Mr. Walker, did he steal 
the money ? ” 

“Well, Mr, Robarts, you kndw how Tm placed.’' 

“ Mr. Crawley is my friend, and of course I want' 
to assist him. I was under a j^reat obli/j;-ation to Mr, 
Crawley once, and I wish to befriend him, whether he 
took the money or not. But I could act so much better 
if I felt sure one way or the other.” 

“ If you ask me, I think he did take it. 

“What!—stole it?” 

“ I think he knew it was not his own when he took, 
it. You see I don’t think he meant to use it when 
he took it. He perhaps had some Cjue<T idea that 
Soames had been hard on him, or his lordship, and 
that the money was fairly his due. Then lie kept the 
cheque by him till he was absolutely bad^ere<l out of 
his life by the butcher up the street tlu^re. That was " 
about the long* and the short of it, !Mr. Robarts.” 

“ I suppose so. And now what had he better do?” 

“ Well; if you ask me,-—— He is in very bad 
health, isn't he? ” 

“No; I should say not. He walked to Barchester 
and back the other day.” 

“Did he? But he's very queer, i.sn’t he?** 

“ V'ery odd-mannered indeed,” 

“And does and says all manner of odd thingfs? ** 

“ I think you'd find the bishop would say so after 
that interview.” 

“Well; if it would do any g*ood, you might have 
the bishop examined.” 

“ Examined for what, Mr. Walker ? ” 

“ If you could show, you know, that Crawley has 
got a bee in his bonnet; that the mens .sana is not 
there, in short;—I think you might manage to have 
the trial postponed,” 

“ But then somebody must take charge of his living.” 

“ You parsons could manage that among you;— 
you and the dean and the archdeacon. The arch¬ 
deacon has always got half-a-dozen curates about! 
somewhere. And then,—after the assizes, Mr. Crawle/ 
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might come to his senses; and I think,—mind it’s only 
an idea,—but I think the committal might be quashed. 

would have been temporary insanity, and, though 
mind I don’t give my word for it, I think he might 
go on and keep his living. I think so, Mr. Robarts. ” 

“ That has ne\'cr occurred to me.” 

“ Ko;—I daresay not. You see the difficulty is this. 
He’s so stiff-necked,—will do nothing himself. Well, 
that will do for one proof of temporary insanity. 
The real truth is, Mr. Robarts, he is as mad as a 
hatter.” 

Upon my word Uvc often thought so.” 

“ And you wouldn’t mind saying so in evidence,— 
would you? Well, you see, there is no helping such 
a man in any other way. He won’t even employ a 
lawyer to defend him.” 

“That was what I had come to you about.” 

“ Urn told he won’t. Now a man must be mad whol 
won’t employ a lawyer when he wants one. You see, \ 
the point we .should gain would be this,—if we tried 
to get Iiim throng’ll as being a little touched in the 
upper story,—whatever we could do for him, we 
could do against his own will. The more he opposed 
us the stronger our case would be. He would swear 
he was not mad at all, and we should say that that 
was the greatest sign of his madness. But when I 
sav we of course I mean you. I must not appear in 
it.” 

** I wish you could, Mr. Walker.” 

“Of course I can’t; but that won’t make any 
i'difference. ” 

“ I suppose he must have a lawyer.” 

“ Yes, he must have a lawyeror rather his friends 
must.” 

“And who should employ him, ostensibly?” 

“Ah;—there’s the difficulty. His wife wouldn’t do 
it, I suppo.se? She couldn’t do him a better turn.” 

^ “ He would never forgive her. And she would never 
teionsent to act against him,” 

“Could you interfere?” 
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hat, and short rusty cloak, and dirty boots, had been 
duly observed and chronicled by the minor canon; and 
Mr. Thumble had been enabled to put tog-ether a not- 
altogether false picture of what had occurred. As 
soon as the greetings between Mr. Robarts and the 
ladies had been made, Miss Anne Prettyman broke 
out again, just where she had left off when Mr. 
Robarts came in. “ They say that Mrs. Proudie 
declared that she will have him sent to Botany 
Bay ! ” 

“ Luckily Mrs. Proudie won’t have much to do in the 
matter,” said Miss Walker, who ranged herself, as to 
church matters, in ranks altogether opposed to those 
commanded by Mrs. Proudie. 

“ She will have nothing to do with it, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Walker; “ and I daresay Mrs. Proudie was 
not foolish enough to say anything of the kind.” 

“ Mamma, she would be fool enough to say any¬ 
thing. Would she not, Mr. Robarts?” 

“ You forget, Miss Walker, that Mrs. Proudie is in 
authority over me.” 

“ So she is, for the matter of that,” said the young 
lady; “ but I know very well what you all think of her, 
and say of her too, at Framley. Your friend, Lady 
Lufton, loves her dearly. I wish I could have been 
hidden behind a curtain in the palace, to hear what 
Mr. Crawley said to her.” 

“ Mr. Smillie declares,” said Miss Anne Prettyman, 

“ that the bishop has been ill ever since. Mr. Smillie 
went over to his mother’s at Barchester for Christmas, 
and took part of the cathedral duty, and we had Mr. 
Spooner over here in his place. So Mr. Smillie of 
course heard all about it. Only fancy, poor Mr, 
Crawley walking all the way from Hogglestock to 
Barchester and back;—and I am told he hardly had a 
shoe to his foot I Is it not a shame, Mr. Robarfs?” 

“ I don’t think it was quite so bad as you say, Miss 
Prettyman;, but, upon the whole, I do think it is a 
shame. But what can we do? ” 

“ I suppose there are tithes at Hogglestock. Why 
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are they not g-ivcn up to the church as they ousrht to 
be?” 

“ My dear Miss Prettyman, that is a very large 
subject, and I am afraid it cannot be settled in time to 
relieve our poor friend from his distress.” Then Mr, 
Robarts escaped from the ladies in Mr. Walker's 
house, who, as it seemed to him, were touching upon 
dangerous ground, and went back to the yard of the 
George Inn for his gig,—the George and Vulture it 
was properly called, and was the house in which the 
magistrates had sat when they committed Mr. Crawley 
for trial, 

“ Footed it every inch of the way, blowed if he 
didn't,’' the ostler was saying to a gentleman’s groom, 
whom Mr, Robarts recognized to be the servant of his 
friend, Major Grantly; and Mr. Robarts knew that 
they also were talking about Mr. Crawley. Every¬ 
body in the county wa.s talking about Mr. Crawley. 
At home, at h>amley, there was no other subject of 
discourse. Lady Lufton, the dowager, was full of it, 
being firmly convinced that Mr. Crawley was innocent, 
because the bishop was supposed to regard him as 
guilty. There had been a family conclave held at 
Framley Court over that basket of provisions which 
had been sent for the Christmas cheer of the Hoggle- 
stock parsonage, each of the three ladies, the two Lady 
Luftons and Mrs, Robarts, having special views of 
‘their own. How the pork had been substituted for the 
beef by old Lady Lufton, young Lady Lufton thinking 
that after all the beef would be less dangerous, and 
how a small turkey had been rashly suggested by 
Mrs. Robarts, and how certain small articles had been 
inserted in the bottom of the basket which Mrs. 
Crawley had never shewn to her husband, need not here 
be tdd at length. But Mr. Robarts, as he heard the 
two^J-rooms talking about Mr. Crawley, began to feel 
thati Mr. Crawley had achieved at least celebrity. 

The groom touched his hat as Mr. Robarts walked 
up, * Has the major returned home yet ? ” Mr. 
Robiirts asked. The groom said that his master was 
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still at Plum stead, and that he was to go over to 
Plumstead to fetch the major and Miss Edith in a day 
or two. Then Mr. Robarts g-ot into his gig, and as^ 
he drove out of the yard he heard the jvords of the 
men as they returned to the same subject. “ Footed 
it all the way,” said one. “ And yet he*s a gen’leman, 
too,” said the other. Mr. Robarts thought of this as 
he drove on, intending to call at Hogglestock on that 
very day on his way home. It was undoubtedly the 
fact that Mr. Crawley was recognized to be a gentle¬ 
man by all who knew him, high or low, rich or poor, 
by those who thought well of him and by those who 
thought ill. These, grooms, who had been telling each 
other that this parson, who was to be tried as a thief, 
had been constrained to walk from Hogglestock to 
Barchester and back, because he could not afford to 
travel in any other way, and that his boots were 
cracked and’ his clothes ragged, had still known him 
to be a gentleman! Nobody doubted it; not even 
they who thought he had stolen the money. ^ Mr. 
Robarts himself was certain of it, and told himself 
that he knew it by evidences which his own education 
made clear to him. But how was it that the grooms 
knew it? For my part I think that there are no 
better judges of the article than the grooms. 

Thinldng still of all which he had heard, Mr, Robarts 
found himself at Mr. Crawley's gate at Hogglestock. 


CHAPTER XXI 

MR. ROBARTS ON HIS EMBASSY 

Mr. Robarts was not altogether easy in his mind as 
he approached Mr. Crawley's house. He was aware 
that the task before him was a very difficult one, and j 
^he had not confidence in himself,—that he was exactly.! 
rte man fitted for the performance of such a task. He ^ 
was a little afraid of Mr. Crawley, .a^knowledgingf ^ 
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tacitly to himself that the man had a power of 
ascendancy with which he would hardly be able to 
ct)j)e successfully. In old days he had once been 
rebuked by Mr. Crawley, and had l>een cowed by the 
rebuke; aiul thouj^h there was no touch of rancour 
in his heart on this account, no slij^htest remaining^ 
but rather increased respect and friendship,— 
still he was unable to f)verc<)nie the reinenibrancc of 
liu,‘ setuu* in whicdi the pc'rpeliial curate of Hoo-^le- 
sJock had uiulbubtedly had the mastery of him. So, 
w lien two dti^s have fouj^Iit and one has conquered, 
the con<|ueri*cl dt)j4‘ will always .show an unconscious 
submission to the conqiuTor. 

He hailt*<l a hoy on the road as he drew near to the 
house, knowinj^' that he* would Inul no one at the 
j>arsonas.fe to hold his horse for him, and was thus 
able without delay to walk throu^di the garden and 
knru’k at the door. ** Papa wa.s not at home,” Jane 
sai*^!. Papa was at the sehool. Hut papa could 
tau'tainly he summoned. She herself would run across 
to tin* s<'h(>ol if Mr. Rtd)arts would come in.” wSo Mr. 
Kobarts entente!, and found Mrs. Crawley in the sitting- 
room. Mr, Cra\vh*y would be in directly, slu* said. 
And th(‘n, hurryinj^ on to the subject with confused 
basti*, in order that a <jr two might b<* spoken 

Ix'fore her husband eame l>ack, she expressed her 
llninks arul his for the good things which had been 
sent to them at Cliristmas-tide. 

!t*s old Lady Lufton’s doings,” said Mr, Robarts, 
trying to laugh the matter over. 

1 knew that it came from Kramley, Mr. Robarts, 
and I know how good you all are there. I have not 
written to thunk i.ady 1 -ufton. I thought it better 
not to write. Your sister will under.stand why, if no- 
one else does. But you will tell them from me, I 
sure, that it was, as they intended, a comfort to 
us. Your sister knows too much of us for me to 
pappose that our great poverty can be stTret from 
•lier. And, as far as I am concerned, I do not now 
jniuch care who knows it/* 

k 


C.R I. 
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“ There is no disgrace in not being rich,” said Mr. 

and the feeling of disgrace which does attach 
itself to being so poor as we are is deadened by the 
actual suffering which such poverty brings with it. 
At least it has become so with me. I am not ashamed 
to say that I am very grateful for what you all have 
done for us at Framley. But you must not say 
anything to him about that” 

“Of course I will not, Mrs. Crawley.” 

“ His spirit is higher than mine, I think, and he 
suffers more from the natural disinclination which wer 
all have to receiving alms. Are you going to speak 
to him about this affair of the—cheque, Mr. Robarts? ” 

“ I am going to ask him to put his case into some 
lawyer’s hands.” 

“ Oh ! I wish he would ! ” 

“ And will he not ? ” 

“ It is very kind of you, your coming to ask him, 
but-” 

** Has he so strong an objection ? ” 

He will tell you that he has no money to pay a 
lawyer. ” 

“But, surely, if he were convinced that it was^ 
absolutely necessary for the vindication of his' 
innocence, he would submit to charge himself with 
an expense so necessary, not only for himself, but for 
his family? ” 

“ He will say it ought not to be necessary. You 
know, Mr. Robarts, that in some respects he is not 
like other men. You will not let what I say of him 
set you against him ? ” 

“ Indeed, no. ” 

“ It is most kind of you to make the attempt. He 
will be here directly, and when he comes I will leave 
you together.” 

While she was yet speaking his step was heard along; 
the gravel-path, and he hurried into the room witl^ 
quick steps. “ I crave your pardon, Mr. Robarts,^ 
he said, “ that I should keep you waiting.” Now Mr* 
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Robarts had not been there ten minutes, and any 
such askinj^ of pardon was hardly necessary. And, 
even in his own house, Mr. Crawley affected a mock 
humility, as tluuij^h, either through his own debase¬ 
ment, or because of the superior station of the other 
clergyman, h<* were not entitled to put himself on an 
(‘Cjual footing’ with his visitor. He would not have 
shaken hands with Mr. Robarts,—intendinj^- to indicate 
that he did npt presume to do so while the present 
at'<*usation was over him,—had not the action 

been forced upon him. And tin*!! there was something 
of a protest in his manner, as though remonstrating 
against a thing that was unbecoming to him. Mr. 
Kobarts, willanit analysing it, understood it all, and 
knew that behind the humility there was a crushing 
pride,- a prkle which, in all probability, would rise up 
and crush him before he could get himself out of,the 
room again. It was, perhaps, after all, a question 
whether the man was not served rightly by the 
extremities to which he was reduced. There was 
somethhig radically wrong within him, which had 
put him into antagonism with all the world, and which 
produced these never-dying grievances. There were 
many clergymen in the country with incomes as small 
as tinat which had fallen to th<j lot of Mr. Crawley, 
Init they managed to get on without displaying their 
sores as Mr. i>awley displayed his. They did not 
w<*ar their old rusty cloaks with all that ostentatious 
bitterness of poverty which seemed to belong to that 
garment when displayed on Mr. Cruwk*y’.s shoulders. 
Such, for a moment, were Mr. Robarts' thoughts, and 
he almost repented himself of his present mission. 
But then he thought of Mrs. Crawley, and remiember- 
ing that her sufferings were at any rate undeserved, 
determined that he would persevere. 

■ Mrs, Crawley disappeared almost as soon as her 
husband appeared, and Mr. Robarts found himself 
standing in front of his friend, who remained fixed 
on the spot, with his hands folded over each other 
and his neck slightly bent forward, in token also 
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of humility. “ I regret,” he said, “ that your horse 
should be left there, exposed to the inclemency of 

the weather; but-” .ja/t r»t_ 

“The horse won’t mind it a bit,” said Mr. Robarts. 

“ A parson’s horse is like a butcher’s, and knows that 
he mustn’t be particular about waiting in the cold.” 

“ I never have had one myself,” said Mr. Crawley. 
Now Mr. Robarts had had more horses than one 
before now, and had been thought by .some to have 
incurred greater expense than was befitting in his 
stable comforts. The subject, therefore, was a sore 
one, and he was worried a little. “ I just wanted to 
say a few words to you, Crawley,” he said, “and 

if I am not occupying too much of your time- 

‘ “ My time is altogether at your disposal. Will you 

be seated ? ” ... 

Then Mr. Robarts sat down, and, swinging his 
hat between his legs, bethought himself how he should 
begin his work. “We had' the archdeacon over at 
Framley the other day,” he said. “Of course you 
know the archdeacon? ”• 

I never had the advantage of any acquaintance 
with Dr. Grantly. Of coarse I know him well by 
name, and also personally,—that is, by sight.” 

“ And by character? ” 

, “Nay; I can hardly say so much as that. But 
I am aware that his name stands high with many of 
his order.” 

, “ Exactly; that is what I mean. You know that 
his judgment is thought more of in clerical matters 
than that of any other clergyman in the county.” 

“ By a certain party, Mr, Robarts*” 

“Well-, yes. They don’t think much of him, I 
suppose, at the palace. But that won’t lower him in 
your estimation.” 

“ I by no means wish to derogate from Dr. Grantly’s 
high position in his own archdeaconry,—^to which, as 
you are aware, !• am not'attached,—nor to criticize- 
his conduct in any respect. It would be. unbecoming 
in me to do so., . But I cannot .accent iit as a point 
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in a clergyman’s favour, that he should be opposed 
to his bishop.” 

Now this was too much for Mr. Robarts. After 
all that he had heard of the visit paid by Mr. Crawley 
to the palaces—of the venom displayed by Mrs. 
Proudie on that occasion, and of the absolute want 
of subordination to episcopal authority which Mr. 
Crawley himself was supposed to have shown,—Mr. 
Robarts did feel it hard that his friend the arch¬ 
deacon should 1:)e snubbed in this way because he was 
delicient in reverence for his bishop! “ I thought, 

Crawley,” he said, that you yourself were inclined 
to dispute orders coming to you from the palace. 
The world at least say’s as much concerning you.” 

What the world says of me I have learned to 
disregard very much, Mr. Robarts. But I hope that 
1 shall never disobey the authority of the Church when 
properly and legally exercised,” 

“I hope with all my heart you never will; nor f 
either. And the archdeacon, who knows, to the 
breadth of a hair, what a bishop ought to do and 
what he ought not, and what he may do and what 
he may not, will, I should say, be the last man in 
England to sin in that way.” 

X'ery probably. I am far from contradicting you 
there. Pray understand, Mr. Robarts, that I bring 
no accusation against the archdeacon. Why should, 

I didn’t mean to discuss him at all.” 

“ Nor did I, Mr, Robarts.” 

“ I only mentioned his name, because, as I said,, 
he was over with us the other day at Framley, and 
we were all talking about your affair.” 

“My affair! ” said Mr. Crawley. And then came a 
frown upon his brow, and a gleam of fire into his 
eyes, which effectually banished that look of extreme 
humility which he had assumed. “And may I ask 
why the archdeacon was discussing—my affair?” 

“Simply from the kindness which he bears to you.” 

“ I am grateful for the archdeacon’s kindness, as: 
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a man is bound to be for any kindness, whether 
displayed wisely or unwisely. But it seems to me that 
my affair, as you call it, Mr. Robarts, is of that 
nature that they who wish well to me will better 
further their wishes by silence than by any discussion.” 

“Then I cannot agree with you.” Mr. Crawley 
shrugged his shoulders, opened his hands a little and 
then closed them, and bowed his head. He could not 
have declared more clearly . by any words that he 
differed altogether from Mr. Robarts, and that as 
the subject was one so peculiarly his own he had 
a right to expect that his opinion should be allowed 
to prevail against that of any other person. “ If 
you come to that, you know,, how is anybody’s tongue 
to be stopped ? ” 

“ That vain tongues cannot be stopped, I am well 
aware. I do not expect that people’s tongues should 
be stopped. I am not saying what men will do, but 
what good wishes should dictate.” 

‘*Well, perhaps you'll hear me out for a minute.” 
Mr. Crawley again bowed his head. “ Whether we 
were wise or unwise, we were discussing this affair.” 

“Whether I stole Mr. Soames’s money? ” 

“No; nobody supposed for a moment you had 
stolen it.” 

“ I cannot understand how they should suppose 
anything else, knowing, as they do, that the 
magistrates have committed me for the theft. This 
took place at Framley, you say, and probably in Lord 
Lufton’s presence.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And Lord Lufton was chairman at the sitting of 
the magistrates at which I was committed. ■ How can 
it be that he should think otherwise?” 

“ I am sure he has not an idea that you were 
guilty, Nor yet has Dr. Thorne, who was also one 
of the magistrates. I don’t suppose one of them then 
thought so,” 

“ Then their action, to say the least of it, was very 
strange. ” 
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it was ail you had iKdK)dy to manaj^e it 

for vou. i thonni^hly hdievv that if you had placed 
the "matter in thi‘ hands oi a j^ood lawyer, you would 
never hav<‘ ht^artf a word more about it. That seems 
to be the opinion of everyl)ody I speak to on the 
subject/' 

Th<‘n in this c<nnitry n man is to he punished or 
not, aeeordin^ to his ability to fee a lawyer!’' 

I azn not ti^lkinji*; about punishment,” 

And pia’suminjL: an innocent man to have the ability 
an<l not the will to do so, he is to be punished, to 
l>e ruined root aiul l>ranch, self and family, character 
and pocket, simfdy because, knowiiif^ his own 
iiuuH'ence, Ite does not choose to depend on the 
mercenary skill of a man whose trade he abhors for 
tlu‘ establishment t)f that which should be clear as 
the sun at n«»on-<lay! You say I am innocent, and 
yt^t yt)u tell me I am to be condemned as a guilty 
man, have my gown taken from me, be torn from my 
wife and children, be disgraced before the eyes of all 
mi?n, and be made a !>vword and a thing horrible to 
he mentioned, lK'eaus<* "i will not fee an attorney to 
fet* another man to come and lie on my behalf, to 
bianvbeat wUnt*sM*s, to makt‘ false appeals, and perhaps 
^shed false tears in defending me. You have come to 
mv asking me to <io this, if I understand you, telling 
ime that the arch<ieacon would so advise me.” 

I is my Mr. Crawley, as he had 

I spoken, had in his vehemence risen from his seat, and 
ftlr. Rol)arts was also standing. 

; Then tel! the archdeacon,” said Mr. Crawley, “ that 
' I will have nom* of his ativice. I will have no one 
there paid by me to obstruct the course of justice or 
to hotxlwink a jury. I have been in courts of law, 
ami know what is the work for which these gentlemen 
are hired. I will have none of it, and I will thank 
you to tell the archdeacon so, with my re.spectful 
^acknowledgments of his consideration and condescen- 
>sion. I say nothing as to my own innocence, or my 
-own guilt. But I & say that if I am dragged before 
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that tribunal, an innocent man, and am falsely declared 
to be gruilty, because I lack money to bribe a lawyer 
to speak for me, then the laws of this country deserve 
but little of that reverence which we are accustomed 

to pay to them. And if I be g'uilty-” 

“Nobody supposes you to be gfuilty.” 

“And if I be guilty,” continued Mr. Crawley, 
altogether ignoring the interruption, except by the 
repetition of his words, and a slight^ raising of his 
voice, “I will not add to my guilt by hiring any one 
to prove a falsehood or to disprove a truth.” 

“I’m sorry that you should say so, Mr. Crawley.” 

“ I speak according to what light I have, Mr. 
Robarts; and if I have been over-warm with you,— 
and I am conscious that I have been in fault in that 
direction,—I must pray you to remember that 1 am 
sornewhat hardly tried. My sorrows and troubles are ^ 
so great that they rise against me and disturb me, 
and drive me on,—whither I would not be driven.” 

“ But, my friend, is not that just the reason why 
you should trust in this matter to some one who can 
be more calm than yourself? ” 

“ I cannot trust to any one,—in a matter of con- 
iscience. To do as you would have me is to me 
wrong. Shall I do wrong because I am unhappy? ” 

“ You should cease to think it wrong when so 
advised by persons you can trust.” 

“ I can trust no one with my own conscience;— 
not even the archdeacon, great as he is.” 

“ The archdeacon has meant only well to you. ” 

I will presume so. I will believe so. 1 do think 
so. . Tell the archdeacon from me that I humbly 
thank him;—that, in a matter of church question, 1 
might probably submit my judgment to his; even 
though he might have no authority over me, knowing 
as I do that in such matters his experience has been 
great. Tell him also, that though I would fain that 
this unfortunate affair might burden the tongue of^ 
none among my neighbours,—at least till I shall have - 
stood before the judge to receive the verdict of the 
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jury, and, if needful, his lordship’s sentence—still 
I am convinced that in what he has spoken, as also 
in what he has done, he has not yielded to the idleness 
of gossip, but has exercised his judi*ment with intended 
kindness/’ 

He has certainly intended to do you a service; 
and as for its not bein^ talked about, that is out of 
the ({uestion.” 

And for yourself, Mr, Robarts, whom I have ever 
reiL'’arded as a friend since circumstances broug’ht me 
into your neii4'hl)ourhood,—for you, whose sister I love 
ttMulerly in mi'inory of past kindness, though now she 
is rtanoved so far above my sphere, as to make it 
unlit that I should call her my friend-” 

vShe does not think so at all/’ 

" h'or yourself, as I was saying, pray believe me 
that though from the roughness of my manner, being 
now unused to social intercourse, I seem to be 
ungracious and forbidding, I am grateful and mindful, 
and that in the tjiblets of my heart 1 have written you 
down as one in whom I could trust,—were it given 
to me to trust in men and women.” Then he turned 
round with his face to the wall and his back to his 
rvlsitor, and .st> remained till Mr. Robarts had left 
him. ” At any rate I wish you well through your 
trouble,” said Robarts; and as he spoke he found 
that his own words were nearly choked by a sob that 
was rising in his throat. 

I 1I<* went away without another word, and got out to 
his gig without seeing Mrs. Crawley. During one 
pt‘riod of the interview he had been very angry with 
the man,- 'SO angry as to make him almost declare to 
himst‘lf that he would take no more trouble on his 
behalf. I’lum he had been brought to acknowledge 
that Mr, Walker was right, and that Crawley was 
<'<‘rtainly rnad. He was so mad, .so far removed 
from the dominion of sound .sense, that no jury could 
say that he was guilty and that he ought to be 
punished for his guilt. And, as he so resolved, he 
could not but ask himself the question, whether the 
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charge of the parish ought to be left in the hands of 
such a man? But at last, just before he went, these 
feelings and these convictions gave way to pity, and 
he remembered simply the troubles which seemed to 
have been heaped on the head of this poor victim to 
misfortune. As he drove home he resolved that there 
was nothing left for him to do, but to write to the 
dean. It was known to all who knew them both, 
that the dean and Mr. Crawley had ^ lived together 
on the closest intimacy at college, and that that friend¬ 
ship had been maintained through life;—though, from 
the peculiarity of Mr. Crawley's character,‘the two 
had not been much together of late years. Seeing 
how things were going now, and hearing how pitiful 
was the plight in which Mr. Crawley was placed, the 
dean would, no doubt, feel it to be his duty to hasten 
his return to England. He was believed to be at this 
moment in Jerusalem, and it would be long before a 
letter could reach him; but there still wanted three 
months to the assizes, and his return might be 
probably effected before the end of February. 

“ I never was so distressed in my life,” Mark 
Robarts said to his wife. 

“ And you think you have done no good ? ” 

“ Only this, that I have convinced myself that the 
poor man is not responsible for what he does, and 
that for her sake as well as for his own, some person 
should be enabled to interfere for his protection.” 
Then he told Mrs. Robarts what Mr. Walker had 
said; also the message which Mr. Crawley had sent 
to the archdeacon. But they both agreed that that 
message need not be sent on any further. 


CHAPTER XXII 

MAJDR GRANTLY AT HOME 

Mrs. Thorne had spoken very plainly in the advice 
which she had given to Major Grantly. If I were 
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you, I’d be at Allinqfton before twelve o’clockv 
to-morrow A’ That had been Mrs. Thorne’s advice;* 
and thouj:>’h Major Cirantly had no idea of making the 
journey so rapidly as the lady had proposed, still he 
thought that he would make it before long, and follow 
th(* advice in spirit if not to the letter. Mrs. Thorne 
had asked him if it was fair that the girl should be 
punished because of the father’s fault; and the idea 
had been sweet to him that the infliction or non- 
inlliction of such punishment should be in his hands. 

You gu and ask her,” Mrs. Thorne had said. Well; 
— he wouhl go and ask her. If it should turn out 
at last that lie had married the daughter of a thief, 
and that he was disinherited for doing so,—an arrange¬ 
ment of circumstances which he had to teach himself 
to regard as very probable,—he would not love Grace 
the k*ss on that account, or allow himself for one 
moment to repent what he had done. As he thought 
of nil this he became somewhat in love with a small 
income, and imagined to himself what honours would 
in* done to him by the Mrs. Thornes of tlic county, 
when they slundd come to know in what way he had 
sacrificed himself to his love. Yes;—they would go 
\and live at I’au. He. thought Pan would do. He 
would have enough of income for that;—and Edith 
won hi get lessons cheaply, and would learn to talk 
; French fluently. He certainly would do it. He would 
[go down to Anington, and ask Grace to be his wife; 
and hid her understand that if she loved him she could 
not be justified In refusing him by the circumstances 
of her father’s position. 

But he must go to Plumstead before he could go 
to Allington. He was engaged to spend his Christmas 
there, and must go now at once. There was not time 
for the journey to Allington before he was duc^ at 
Plumstead. And, moreover, though he could not bring 
himself to resolve that he would tell his father what 
he was going to do;—** It would seem as though I 
were asking his leave! ” he said to himself;—he 
thought that he would make a clean breast of it to 
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his mother. It made him sad to think that he should 
cut the rope which fastened his own boat among the 
other boats in the home harbour at Plumstead, and 
that he should go out all alone into strange waters, 
—turned adrift altogether, as it were, from the 
Grantly fleet. If he could only get the promise of 
his mother’s sympathy for Grace it would be some¬ 
thing. He understood,—no one better than he,—the 
tendency of all his family to an uprising in the world, 
which tendency was almost as strong in his mother 
as in his father. And he had been by no means 
without a similar ambition himself, though with him 
the ambition had been only fitful, not enduring. He 
had a brother, a clergyman, a busy, stirring, eloquent 
London preacher, who got churches built, and was 
heard of far and wide as a rising man, who had 
married a certain Lady Anne, the daughter of an earl, 
and who was already mentioned as \i candidate for 
high places. How his sister was the wife of a marquis, 
and a leader in the fashionable world, the reader 
already knows. The archdeacon himself was a rich 
man, so powerful that he could afford to look down 
upon a bishop; and Mrs. Grantly, though there was 
left about her something of ai^ old softness of nature, 
a touch of the former life which had been hers before 
the stream of her days had run gold, yet she, too, 
had taken kindly to wealth and high standing, and 
was by no means one of those who construe literally 
that passage of scripture which tells us of the camel 
and the needle’s eye. Our Henry Grantly, our major, 
knew himself to be his mother’s favourite child,— 
■knew himself to have become so since something of 
coolness had grown up between her and her august 
daughter. The augustness of the daughter had done 
much to reproduce the old freshness of which I have 
spoken in the mother’s heart, and had specially 
endeared to her the son who, of all her children, was. 
^e least subject to the family failing. The clergyman, 
Charles Grantly,—he who had married the Lady Anne, 
—was his father’s darling in these days. The old arch- 
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deacon would up to London and be quite happy 
in his son's house. He nict there the men whom he 
loved to meet, and heard the talk which he loved to 
hear. It was ^ very fine, havinjif the Marquis of 
Hartletop ior his son-in-law, but he had never cared 
1() be much at Lady Hartlctop’s house. Indeed, the 
archdeacon <'arcd to be in no house in which those 
around him were supposed to be big-^er than himself. 
Such wjis thr little family fleet fmni out of which 
Granlly was now proposing to sail alone with 
his little boat,—taking Grace Crawley with him at the 
helm.^ “ My father is a just man at the bottom,” 
he said to liimself, “and though he may not forgive 
me, he will not punish Edith.” 

Hut ther<j was still left one of the family,—not a 
Grantly, indeed, but one so nearly allied to them as 
to have his boat moored in the same harbour,—who, 
as the major well knew, would thoroughly sympathize 
with him. This was old Mr. Harding, his mother's 
father,—the father of his mother and of his aunt 
Mrs. Arabia,—whose home was now at the. deanery. 
He was also to b(‘ at Pluinsteacl during this Christmas, 
and he at any rate would give a ready assent to such 
a marriage as that which the major was proposing 
for himself. Hut then poor old Mr. Harding had been 
thoroughly delUdent in that ambition which had served 
to aggrandize the family into which his daughter had 
married. He was a poor old man who, in spite of 
good friends,—for the late bishop of the diocese had 
been his dearest friend,—had never risen high in his 
{>rof(‘ssioii, and h.'ul fallen even from the moderate 
altitude which he had attained* But he was a man 
whom all lov(*d who knew him; and it was much to 
the credit of his son-in-law, the archdeacon, that, with 
all his tendencies to love rising suns, he had ever been 
true to Mn Harding. 

Major Grantly took his daughter with him, and on 
his arrival at Plumstead she of course was the first 
object of attention. Mrs. Grantly declared that she 
had grown immensely. The archdeacon complimented 
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her red cheeks, and said that Cosby Lodge was as 
healthy a place as any in the county, while Mr. 
Harding, Edith’s great-grandfather, drew slowly 
from his pocket sundry treasures with which he had 
come prepared for the delight of the little girL Charles 
Grantly and Lady Anne had no children, and the 
heir of all the Hartletops was too august to have 
been trusted to the embraces of her mother’s grand¬ 
father. Edith, therefore, was all, that he had in that 
generation, and of Edith he was prepared to be as 
indulgent as he had been, in their time, of his grand¬ 
children the Grantlys, and still was of his grand¬ 
children the Arabins, and had been before that of 
his own daughters. “ She’s more like Eleanor than 
any one else,” said the old man in a plaintive tone. 
Now Eleanor was Mrs. Arabin, the dean’s wife, and 
was at this time,—if I were to say over forty I do 
not think I should be uncharitable. No one else saw 
the special likeness, but no one else remembered, as 
Mr. Harding did, what Eleanor had been when she 
was three years old. 

“ Aunt Nelly is in France,” said the child. 

“Yes, my darling, aunt Nelly is in Franco, and I 
wish she were at home. Aunt Nelly has been away 
a long time,” 

“ I suppose she’ll stay till the dean picks her up on 
his way home?” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“ So she says in her letters, i heard from her 
yesterday, and I brought the letter, as I thought 
you’d like to see it.” Mrs. Grantly took the letter 
and read it, while her father still played with the 
child. The archdeacon and the major were standing 
together on the rug discussing the shooting at 
Chaldicotes, as to which the archdeacon had a strong 
opinion. “ I’m quite sure that a man with a place like 
that does more good by preserving than by leaving it 
alone. The better head of game he has the richer 
the county will be generally. It is just the same 
with pheasants as it is with sheep and bullocks* A 
pheasant doesn’t cost more than he’s worth any more 
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than a barn-door fowl. Besides, a man who preserves 
is always respected by the poachers, and the man who 
doesn’t is not,*’ 

“ There’s somethinj^- in that, sir, certainly,” said the 
major. 

“ More than you think for, perhaps. Look at poor 
Sowerhy, who went on there for years without a 
shilling. How he was respected, because he lived as 
the people around him expected a g'entleman to live. 
Thorne will have a bad time of it, if he tries to change 
things.” 

‘‘Only think,” exclaimed Mrs. Grantly, ‘'when 
Eleanor wrote she had not heard of that affair of 
poor Mr. Crawley’s.” 

Does she say anything about him ? ” asked the 
major. 

“ ril read what she says. * I see in Galignani that 
a clergyman in Barsetshire has been committed for 
theft. Pray tell me who it is. Not the bishop, I 
hope, for the credit of the diocese? * ” 

“ I wish it were,” said the archdeacon. 

“ h'or shame, my dt^ar,” said his wife. 

“ No shame at all. If we are to have a thief among 
us, I’d sooner find him in a bad man than a good one. 
Besides we should have a change at the palace, which 
would be a great thing.” 

“ But is it not odd that Eleanor should have heard 
nothing of it?” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“ It’s odd that you should not have mentioned it 
yourself.” 

I did not, certainly; nor you, papa, I suppose?” 

Mr. Harding acknowledged that he had not spoken 
of it, and then they calculated that perhaps she might 
not have received any letter from her husband written 
since the news had reached him. “ Besides, why 
should he have mentioned it?” said the major. “He 
only knows as yet of the inquiry about the cheque, 
and can have heard nothing of what was done by the 
magistrates.” 

“Still it seems so odd that Eleanor should not have 
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known of it, seeing that we have been talking of 
nothing else for the last week,” said Mrs. Grantly, 
For two days the major said not a word of Grace 
Crawley to any one. Nothing could be more courteous 
and complaisant than was his father’s conduct to him. 
Anything that he wanted for Edith was to be done. 
For himself there was no trouble which would not be 
taken. His hunting, and his shooting, and his fishing 
seemed to have become matters of paramount com 
sideration to his father. And then the archdeacon 
became very confidential about money matters,—not 
offering anything to his son, which, as he well knew, 
would have been seen through as palpable bribery and 
corruption,—but telling him of this little scheme and 
of that, of one investrhent and of another;—how he 
contemplated buying a small property here, and spend¬ 
ing a few thousands on building there. “ Of course 
it is all for you and your brother,” said the archdeacon, 
with that benevolent sadness which is used habitually 
by fathers on such occasions; “ and I like you to 
know what it is that I am doing. I told ■ Charles 
about the London property the last time I was up,” 
said the archdeacon, “ and there shall be no difference 
between him and you, if all goes well.” This was 
very good-natured on the archdeacon's part, and was 
not strictly necessary, as Charles was the eldest son; 
but the major understood it perfectly. “ There shall 
be an elysium opened to you, if only you will not 
do that terrible thing of which you spoke when last 
here.” The archdeacon uttered no such words as 
these, and did not even allude to Grace Crawley; 
but the words were as good as spoken, and had they 
been spoken ever so plainly the major could not have 
understood them more clearly. He was quite awake 
to the loveliness of the elysium opened before him. 
He had had his moment of anxiety, whether his father 
would or would not make an elder son of his brother 
Charles. The whole thing was now put before him 
plainly.^ Give up Grace Crawley, and you shall share 
alike with your brother. Disgrace yourself by marry- 
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hor* inui your brotlR*r shall have everything, 
lluti* was titi* ehoici', aucl it was still open to him 
to tak<‘ vvhirh si<i<* he pleased. Were he never to go 
near liraec Crawley again no one would blame him^ 
unless it wen* Miss Prettyman or Mrs. Thorne. Fill 
u>ur glass. Urnry/' said the archdeacon. ‘‘You’d 
’hett<*ri I u\\ }ou, for there is no more of it left,’’ 
dhen the major his gdass and sipped the wine, 

und swore la himself that he would go down to 
Allington at onee. What I IJid his father think to 
liribt* him hv giving iiim ’20 port? He would certainly 
go tiiwvn to Aliiiigion, and he would tell his mother 
to-muntuv morning, or certainly on the next day, 
whal he was goi*ig to do. “Pity it should be all 
gone; isn*t it, sir? ” said the archdeacon to his father- 
in-law. " It has lastt*<l my time,” said Mr. Harding, 

“ aini I'm very much obliged to it. Dear, dear; how 
well i rememUer your father giving the order for it! 
Ilaae were two pipes, and somebody .said it was a 
heady wine. * If the prebendaries and rectors 
i.nril* drink it,’ said your father, ‘the curates 
will/ " 

“ Curates indr'etl! ” .said the archdeacon. “ It’s too 
gijml for a hislu»[i, unless one of tiie right sort,” 

" Your father used to say those things, but with him 
the piHMif the guest the better the cheer. When he 
iiad a few elrrgvinen round him, how he loved to make 
them happv ! “ 

" Nevr'v talked shop to them,—did he?” said the 
an h*li*aeun, 

” Not after rlimuT, at any rate. Goodness gracious, 
when one thinks of it! Do you remember how we 
usr'rl to play cards? ” 

*’ I’Aery night regularly ; -threepenny points, and 
slxpeiti’c on tlie ruhluT,” said the archdeacon. 

■* Drar» dear { I low things are changed! And I 
reiiHntil>er when the elergymtm did more of the dancing 
in liarchesler than all the other young men in the city 
put together.” 

” And H good set they weregentlemen every one 
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of them. It*s well that some of them don’t dance 
now;—that is, for the girls’ sake.” 

“ I sometimes sit and wonder,” said Mr. Harding, 
“whether your father’s spirit ever comes back to the 
old house and sees the changes,—and If so whether he 
approves them.” 

“ Approves them ! ” said the archdeacon. 

“Well;—yes. I think he would, upon the whole. 
I’m sure of this: he would not disapprove, because 
the new ways are changed from his ways. He never 
thought himself infallible. And do you know, my 
dear, I am not sure that it isn’t all for the best, 1 
sometimes think that some of us were very idle when 
we were young. I was, I know.” 

“ I worked hard enough,” said the archdeacon. 


‘ Ah, yes; you. But most of us took it very <‘asi!y. 
Dear, dear! When I think of it, and see how hard 
they work now, and remember what pleasant times we 
used to have,—I don’t feel sometimes quite sure.” 

“ I believe the work was done a great deal better 
than it is now,” said the archdeacon. “ I'here wa.sn’t 
so much fuss, but there was more reality. And men 
were men, and clergymen were gentlemen.” 

“Yes;—they were gentlemen.” 

“ Such a creature as that old woman at the palace 
couldn’t have held his head up among u.s. That’s 
what has come from Reform. A reformed House of 
Commons makes Lord Brock Prime Minister, and 
^en your Prime Minister makes Dr. Proudie a bishop ! 
Well;—It will last my time, I suppose.” 

Hard^ing^^ lasted mine,—like the wine,” said Mr. 

sir -’^^Tlin M® have it, 

sir. Then Mr. Harding drank the last gla.ss of the 

^ they went into the drawing-room. 

after breakfast the major went 

to h m His father had suggS 

and Sd to shoot at PvLtley, 

and had offered him the use of everything- the areh 
<leaco»r, posseted in U.e „ay ot hor^, g™ 
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and carriages* But the major would have none of 
these thing's. He would g-o out and walk by himself, 

He*s not thinking of her; is he?” said the arch¬ 
deacon to his wil'e^ in a whisper. “ I don’t know*. 

I think he is,” said Mrs. Grantly. “ It will be so 
much the better for Charles, if he docs,” said the 
archdeacon grimly; and the look of his face as he 
spoke was by no means pleasant. “ You will do 
nothing unju.vt, archdeacon,” said his wife. “ I will 
do :is I like with my own,” said he. And then he 
also went out and took a walk by himself. 

That evening after dinner, there was no 1820 port, 
and no reeolleetions of old days. They were rather 
dull, the tillage of them, as they sat together,—and 
dulness is always more unendurable than sadness. 
Old Mr, Harding went to sleep and the archdeacon 
was cross, “Henry,** he said, “you haven’t a word 
to throw to a dog.” “ Tve got rather a headache this 
evening, sir," said the major. The archdeacon drank 
two glasses of wine, one after another, quickly. Then he 
woke his father-in-law gently, and went off. “ Is there 
anything the matter?” asked the old man. “ Nothing 
particular. My father seems to be a little cross.” 
“.Ah! Tve been to sleep and I oughtn’t. It’s my 
fault. We*ll go in and smooth hirn down.” But the 
archdeacon wouldn’t be smoothed down on that occa¬ 
sion. He would let his son see the difference between 
a father pleased, and a father displeased,—or rather 
between a father pleasant, and a father unpleasant. 
‘He hasn’t said anything to you, has he?” said the 
archdeacon that night to his wife. “Not a word;— 
as yet.” “If he does it without the courage to tell 
us, 1 shall think him a cur,” said the archdeacon. 
“ But he did tell you,” said Mrs. Grantly, standing 
up for her favourite son; ” and, for the matter of that, 
he has courage enough for anything. If he does it, 
i shall always say that he has been driven to it by 
your threats*” 

“ That’s sheer nonsense,” said the archdeacon. 

“ It’s not nonsense at all,” said Mrs, Grantly, 
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“ Then I suppose I was to hold my tongue and s 
nothing ? ” said the archdeacon; and as he spoke 
banged the door between his dressing-room and Mj 
G rantly’s bedroom. 

On the first day of the new year Major Gram 
spoke his mind to his mother. The archdeacon h. 
gone into Barchester, having in vain attempted 
induce his son to go with him. Mr. Harding was 
the library reading a little and sleeping a little, ai 
dreaming of old days and old friends, and perhap 
sometimes, of the old wine. Mrs. Grantly was alo 
in a small sitting-room which she frequented upstaii 
when suddenly her son entered the room. “ Mother 
he said, “ I think it better to tell you that I am goii 
to Allington.” 

“To Allington, Henry?” She knew very well w] 
was at Allington, and what must be the business whii 
would take him there. ' 

“ Yes, mother. Miss Crawley is there, and the 
are circumstances which make it incumbent on me 
see her without delay.” 

“What circumstances, Henry?” 

“As I intend to ask her to be my wife, I think 
best to do so now. I owe it to her and to myself th 
she should not think that I am deterred by her father 
position ? ” 

“ But would it not be reasonable that you should 1 
deterred by her father's position ? ” 

“ No, I think not. t-thin k it would.be. dishonest 
y^ell as ^uneenerous. I cannot bring myself to bro< 
such delay. Of course I am alive to the misfortui 
which has fallen upon her,—upon her and me, to 
should she ever become my wife. But it is one 
those burdens which a man should have shoulde 
broad enough to bear,” 

“ Quite so, if she were your wife, or even if y< 
were engaged to her. Then honour would require 
of you, as well as affection.^ As it is, your hono“ 
does not require it, and I think you should hesitat 
for all our sakes, and especially for Edith’s,” 
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“It will ck> Edith no hrirm; and, mother, if you 
iihmv were concerned, I think you would feel that it 
would not hurt you. ’’ 

I was not thinkins^- of myself, Honrv.” 

“As ftw* my father* the very threats'which he has 
useti make me conscious that I have only to measure 
the* price. ^ He. has told me that he will ,stop my 
aiiowiince. “ 

“ But that ’•tnay not I,k* the worst. Think how you 
are situated. You are the ynunj^er son of a man who 
will be held to he justiiied* in makinj^ an elder son, 
if hi* thinks fit to do so/’ 

1 vuu tally hopi? that he will be fair to Edith. If 
you will t<‘Il him that from me, it is all that I will 
ask you to di). “ 

“ Hut you will see him younsclf?” 

No, mother! not till I have been to Alling'ton, 
Th<*n I will see him a^min or not, just as he pleases. 

I shall stop at Gue.st\viek, and will WTite to you a line 
from thence. If my father decides on doin^ anything, 
let m<* knmy at oiu'e, as it will be necessary that I 
should rid of the lease of my house.” 

“ Oh, litMiry ! ” 

“ ! have thought a gre^at deal about it, mother, and 
I believe I am right. Whether I am right or wrong, 
i shall do it, I will not ask you now for any promise 
or pledge; but should Miss Crawley become my wife, 

I hope that ytm at least will not refuse to see her 
as your daughttT,” Having so spoken, he kissed his 
itmther, and \yas about to leave the room; but she 
held him by his arm, and Ik? saw that her eye.s were 
lull of tears. “ !>eare.st mother, if I grieve you I am 
sorry indeed.” 

’* Not nu*, nt>t me, not me,” .she said. 

“ For my fatherr, I cannot help it. Had he not 
threatened me I should have told him also. A.s he 
hjis done so, you must tell him. But give him my 
kindest love.” 

“ Oh, Henry; you will be ruined. You will, indeed. 
Can you not wait? Remember how head.strong your 
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father is, and yet how g-ood;—and how he loves you? 
Think of all that he has done for you. When did he 
refuse you anything? ” 

“ He has been good to me, but in this I cannot obey 
him. He should not ask me.” 

“ You are wrong. You arc indeed. He has a right 
to expect that you will not bring disgrace upon the 
family. ” 

“ Nor will I;—except such disgrace JfS may attend 
upon poverty. Good-by, mother. I wish you could 
have said one kind word to me.” 

“ Have I not said a kind word?” 

"Not as yet, mother.” 

“ I would not for worlds .speak unkindly to you. If 
it were not for your father I would bid you bring 
whom you pleased home to me as your wife; and 1 
would be as a mother to her. And if this girl should 
become your wife-” 

“ It shall not be my fault if she docs not.” 

“ I will try to love her—some day,” 

Then the major went, leaving Edith at the rectory, 
as reque.stcd by his mother. His own dog-cart and 
his servant were at Plumstcad, and he drove himself 
home to Cosby Lodge. 

When the archdeacon returned the news was told 
to him at once. “ Henry has gone to Allington to 
propose to Miss Crawley,” said Mrs. Gruntly. 

“ Gone,—without speaking to me ! ” 

** He^ left his love, and said that it was useless his 
remaining, as he knew he should only offend you.” 

** He has made his bed, and he mu.st lie upon it,” 
said the archdeacon. And then there was not another 
word said about Grace Crawley on that occasion. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

MISS MIA' DALK’S KnSOl.UTION 

The ladies at the Small House at Allini^ton breakfasted 
always at ninc%—a liberal nine; and the postman 
whose duty it was to deliver letters in that villagfe at 
half-past ei^'ht, heint^ also liberal in his ideas as to 
tinu‘» always arrived punctually in the middle of break¬ 
fast, so that Mrs. Dale expected her letters, and Lily 
hers, just before their second cup of tea, as thoug-h 
the Iettt*rs formed a part of the morning* moaL Jane, 
th<‘ maitis(‘rvant, always broug'ht them in, and handed 
theun to Mrs. Dale,—fur Lily had in these days come 
to preside at the breakfast-table; and then there would 
be an (‘xamination of the outsides before the envelopes 
wer(‘ vioIat(‘d, and as each knew pretty well all the 
circumstances of the (Correspondence of the other, there 
would be somt* g*uessing* as to what this or that epistle 
mig’hl contain; and after that a reading* out loud of 
passagfes, and not unfrequently of the entire letter. 
But now, at the time of which 1 am speaking*, Grace 
Crawley was at the Small House, and therefore the 
common praclita* was .somewhat in abeyance. 

On one of the first days of the new year Jane brought 
in thi‘ letters as usual, and handed them to Mrs. Dale. 
Lily was at the time occupied with the teapot, but 
still sh<‘ saw the !ett(‘r.s, and had not her hands so full 
as to bt‘ debarred from the expression of her usual 
anxiety. “Mamma, Pm sure I see two there for me,** 
she said. ** Only one for you, Lily,'* said Mrs, Dale. 
Lily instantly knew from the tone of the vni('c that some 
letter Itad come, which by the very aspect of the 
handwriting ha<l disturbed her mother. “ There is one 
for you, my dear,** said Mrs. Dale, throwing a letter 
acros.s the table to Grace. ** And one for you, Lily, 
from Bell. The others are for me,** “And whom are 
yours from, mamma?** asked Lily. “One is from 
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Mrs. Jones; the other, I think, is a letter on business.” 
Then Lily said nothing- further, but she observed that 
her mother only opened one of her letters at the 
breakfast - table. Lily was very patient not by 
nature, I think, but by exercise and practice. She had, 
once in her life, been too much in a hurry; and 
having then burned herself grievously, she now feared 
the fire. She did not therefore follow Ikt mother 
after breakfast, but sat with Grace over ^ the fire, 
hemming diligently at certain articles of clothing which 
were intended for use in the Hogglestock parsonage. 
The two girls were making a set of new shirts for 
Mr. Crawley- “ But I know he will ask where tluw 
come from,” said Grace; “and then mamma \vill he 
scolded.” “ But I hope he’ll wear them,” said Lily. 
“ Sooner or later he will,” said Grace; “ because 
mamma manages generally to have her way, last.” 
Then they went on for an hour or so, talking about 
the home affairs at Hogglestock. But during the 
whole time Lily’s mind was intent upon her mother’s 
letter. 

Nothing was said about it at lunch, and nothing 
when they wdked out after lunch, for Lily was very 
patient. But during the walk Mrs. Dale became aware 
that her daughter was unca.sy. These two watched 
each other unconsciously with a closeness which hardly 
allowed a glance of the eye, certainly not a tont^ of 
the voice, to pass unobserved. 'Lo Mrs. Dale it was 
everything in the world that her daughter should be, 
if not happy at heart, at least tranquil; and to Idly, 
who knew that her mother was always thinking of lu‘V, 
and of her alone, her mother was the only human 
divinit;;^ now worthy of adoration. But nothing was 
said about the letter during the walk, 

When they came home it was nearly dusk, and it 
;as their habit to sit up for a while without candle.s, 
alking, till the evening had in truth set in and the 
inmistakable and enforced idleness of remaining 
vithout candles was apparent. During this time, Lilv, 
demanding patience of herself all the while, was think- 
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what sho would do, or rather what she would say, 
about the hater. That nothing could be done or said 
in the presence of (Irace Crawley was a matter of 
course, nor would she do or say anything to get rid 
of (Jrarc. She would be very patient; but she would, 
at last, ask h(‘r mother about the letter. 

And then, as liu'k would have it, Grace Crawley got 
up and left the room. Lily still waited for a few 
minutes, and, in order that her patience might be 
thoroughly exorcised, she said a word or two about 
her sister Ihdl; how the eldest child’s whooping- 
cough was nearly well, and how the baby was doing 
womh^rful things with its first tooth. But as Mrs. 
Dale had already seen Bell's letter, all this was not 
intensely intert‘sting. At last Lily came to the point 
and asked her question. “ Mamma, from whom was 
that oth(‘r letter which you got this morning? ” 

Our story will perhaps be best told by communicat¬ 
ing the letter to the reader before it was discussed with 
Lily. The U‘iter was as follows :— 

“ Gcmeral Committee Olficc, — January, 186—” 

I should have said that Mrs. Dale had not opene 
the letter till she had found herself in the solitude c 
her own bedroom; and that then, before doing so, 
she had examined the handwriting with anxious eyes. 
When she first received it-she thought she knew the 
writtT, but was not sure. Then she had glanced at 
the impression over the fastenings, and had known at 
once from whom the letter had come. It was from 
Mr. Crosbie, the man who had brought so much 
trouble into her house, who had jilted her daughter; 
the only man in the world whom she had a rig-ht to 
regard as a positive enemy to herself. She had no 
douF)t about it, as she tore the envelope open; and 
yet, when the address given made her quite sure, a 
new feeling of shivering came upon her, and she asked 
herself whether it might not be better that she should 
send his letter back to him without reading it. But 
she read it* 
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“ Madam,” the letter began,— 

“ You will be very much surprised to hear from 
me, and I am quite aware that 1 am not entitled to 
the ordinary courtesy of an acknowledgment from 
you, should you be pleased to throw my letter on one 
side as unworthy of your notice. But I cannot refrain 
from addressing you, and must leave it to you to reply 
to me or not, as you may think fit. 

“ I will only refer to that episode of^ my life with 
which you are acquainted, for the sake of acknowledg¬ 
ing my great fault and of assuring you that I did not 
go unpunished. It would be useless for me now to 
attempt to explain to you the circumstances which led 
me into that difliculty which ended in so great a 
blunder; but I will ask you to believe that my folly 
was greater than my sin. 

“ But I will come to my point at once. You arc, 
no doubt, aware that I married a daughter of Lord 
De Courcy, and that I was separated from my wife 
a few weeks after our unfortunate marriage. It is 
now something over twelve months since she died at 
Baden-Baden in her mother’s house. 1 never saw 
her since the day we first parted. I have not a word 
to say against her. The fault was mine in marrying 
a woman whom I did not love and had never loved. 
When I married Lady Alexandrina I loved, not her, 
but your daughter. 

“ I believe I may venture to say to you that your 
• daughter once loved me. From the day on which I 
last wrote to you that terrible letter which told you 
of my fate, I have never mentioned the name of Lily 
Dale to human ears. It has been too sacred for my 
mouth,—too sacred for the intercourse of any friend¬ 
ship ’^^ith which I have been blessed. I now use it 
for the first time to you, in order that I may ask 
whether it be possible that her old love should ever 
liye again. Mine has lived always,—has never faded 
^ hour, making me miserable during the years 

ikii passed since I saw her, but capable of making 
me y^ry happy, if I may be allowed to see her again. 
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“ You will understand my purpose now as well as 
though I were to write pages. I have no scheme 
formed in my head for seeing your daughter again. 
How can I dare to form a scheme, when I am aware 
that the chance of success must be so strong against 
me? But if you will tell me that there can be a 
gleam of hope, I will obey any commands that you 
can put upon me in any way that you may point out. 

I am free ag^in,—and she is free. I love her with 
all my heart, and seem to long for nothing in the 
world but that she should become my wife. Whether 
any of her old love may still abide with her, you will 
know. If it do, it may even yet prompt her to forgive 
one who, in spite of falseness of conduct, has yet been 
true to her in heart. 

“ I have the honour to be, Madam, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

"Adolphus Crosbie.” 

This was the letter which Mrs, Dale had received, 
and as to which she had not as yet said a word to 
Lily, or even made up her mind whether she would say 
a word or not. Dearly as the mother and daughter 
loved each other, thorough as w^as the confidence 
between them, yet the name of Adolphus Crosbie had 
not been mentioned between them oftener, perhaps, 
than half-a-dozen times since the blow had been struck. 
Mrs. Dale knew that their feelings about the man 
were altogether different. She, herself, not only con¬ 
demned him for what he had done, believing it to be 
impossible that any shadow of excuse could be urged 
for his offence, thinking that the fault had shown the 
man to be mean beyond redemption,—but she had 
allowed herself actually to hate him. He had in one 
sense murdered her daughter, and she believed that 
she could never forgive him. But Lily, as her mother 
well knew, had forgiven this man altogether, had 
made excuses for him which cleansed his sin of all 
its blackness in her own eyes, and was to this day 
anxious as ever for his welfare and his happiness. 
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Mrs. Dale feared that Lily did in truth love him 
If it was so, was she not bound to show her 
letter? Lily was old enoug-h to judge for hersen 
old enough, and wise enough too. Mrs. Dale tcucl 
herself half-a-score of times that morning that she 
could not be justified in keeping the letter from her 
daughter. 

But yet she much wished that the letter had neve‘r 
been written, and would have given vei;;y much 
able to put it out of the way without injustice to f-dv. 
To her thinking it would be impossible tha^ Lily 
should be happy in marrying such a man. Sueh a 
naarriage now would be, as Mrs. Dale though a 
degradation to her daughter. A terrible injury had 
been done to her; but such reparation as this would, 
in Mrs. Dale’s eyes, only make the injury det*p<*r. 
And yet Lily loved the man; and, loving him, !u>vv 
could she resist the temptation of his offer? “ Maninia, 
from whom was that letter which you got this morn¬ 
ing? ” Lily asked. For a few moments Mrs. I>ah‘ 
remained silent. “ Mamnaa,” continued Lily, “ I think 
I know whom it was from. If you tell me to ask 
nothing further, of course I will not.” 

. “No, Lily; ‘I cannot tell you that.” 

“ Then, mamma, out with it at once. What is the 
use of shivering on the brink?” 

“ It was from Mr. Crosbie.” 

“ I knew it I cannot tell you why, but I know it. 
And now, mamma;—am I to read it? ” 

“You shall do as you please, Lily.” 

“Then I please to read it” 

“Listen to me a moment first For myself, I wish 
^that the letter had never been written. Jt tells bnclly 
for the man, as I think of it I cannot undorstand 
how any man could have brought himself to acldrt'ss 
ieither you or me, after having acted as he acted.”" 

“But, mamma, we differ about all that, you know.” 

“Now he has written, and there is the letter ^—-it 
you choose to read it” 

Lily had it in her hand, but she still sat motionless, 
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holding* it. “ You think, mamma, I oug*ht not to read 
it?’* 

You must judgfc for yourself, dearest.” 

“ And if I do not read it, what shall you do, 
mamma? ” 

I shall do nothing*;—or, perhaps, I should in such 
a case acknowledge it, and tell him that we have 
nothing more to say to him.” 

“ That would be very stern.” 

He has done that which makes some sternness 
necessary.” 

Then Lily was again silent, and still she sat motion¬ 
less, with the letter in her hand. “ Mamma,” she said, 
at last, ” if you tell me not to read it, I will give it 
you back unread. If you bid me exercise my own 
judgment, I shall take it upstairs and read it.” 

“ You must exercise your own judgment,” said Mrs. 
Dale. Then Lily got up from her chair and walked 
slowly out of the room, and went to her mother’s 
chamber. The thoughts which passed through Mrs. 
Dale’s mind while her daughter was reading the letter 
were v<*ry sad. She could find no comfort anywhere. 
Lily, she told herself, would surely give way to this 
man’s renewed expressions of affection, and she, Mrs. 
Dale herself, would be called upon to give her child 
to a man whom she could neither love nor respect;— 
whom, for aug-ht she knew, she could never cease to 
hate. And she could not bring herself to believe that 
Lily would be happy with such a man. As for her 
own life, desolate as it would be,—she cared little 
for that. Mothers know that their daughters will 
leave them. Even widow'cd mothers, mothers with but 
one child left,--such a one as was this mother,—are 
aware that they will be left alone, and they can bring 
themselves to welcome the sacrifice of them.selves with 
something of satisfaction. Mrs. Dale and Lily had, 
indeed, of late become bound together especially, so 
that the mother had been justified in regarding the 
link which joined them as being firmer than that 
by which mpst daughters are bound to their mothers; 
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-^but in all that she would have found no regret. 
Even now, in these very days, she was hoping that 
. Lily might yet .be brought to give herself to John 
Eames. But’ she could not, after all that was come 
and gone, be happy in thinking that Lily should be 
given to Adolphus Crosbie. 

When Mrs. Dale went upstairs to her own room 
before dinner Lily was not there; nor were they alone 
together again that evening, except far a moment, 
when Lily, as was usual, went into her mother’s room 
when she was undressing. But neither of them then 
said a word about the letter. Lily during dinner and 
throughout the evening had borne herself well, giving 
no sign of special emotion, keeping to herself entirely 
her own thoughts about the proposition made to her. 
And afterwards she had progressed diligently with 
the fabrication of Mr. Crawley’s shirts, as though she 
had no such letter in her pocket. And yet-there was 
not a moment in which she was not thinking of it 
To Grace, just before she went to bed, she did say 
one word. “ I wonder whether it can ever come to a 
person to be so placed that there can be doing 
right, let what will be done;—^that, do or not do, as 
you may, it must be wrong? ” 

“I hope you are not in such a condition,” said 
Grace. 

“ I am something near it,” said Lily, “ but perhaps 
if I look long enough I shall sec the light.” 

“ I hope it will be a happy light at last,” said Grace, 
who thought that Lily was referring only to John Eames. 

At noon on the next day Lily had still said nothing 
to her mother about the letter; and then what she 
said was very little. “When must you answer Mr. 
Crosbie, mamma? ” 

“When, my dear?” 

“ I mean how long may you take? It need not be 
to-day.” 

“ No;—certainly not to-day. ” 

“ Then I will talk over it with you to-^morrow. It 
wants some thinking;—does it not, mamma? ” 
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It would not want much with me, Lily,” 

“ But then, mamma, you are not 1 . Believing- as I 
believe, feeling as I feci, it wants some thinking. 
That’s what I mean,” 

“ 1 wish I could help you, my dear.” 

“ You shall help me,—to-morrow.” The morrow 
came and Lily was still very patient; but she had 
prepared herself, and had prepared the time also, so 
that in the hour of the gloaming she was alone with 
her mother, and sure that she might remain alone with 
her for an hour or so. “ Mamma, sit there,” she 
said; “ I will sit down here, and then I can lean 

against you and be comfortable. You can bear as 
rnuch of me as that,—can’t you, mamma? ” Then Mrs. 
Dale put her arm over Lily’s shoulder, and embraced 
her daughter. “ And, now, mamma, we will talk about 
this wonderful letter.” 

** I do not know, dear, that I have anything to say 
about it.” 

“ But you must have something to say about it, 
mamma. You must bring yourself to have something 
to say,—to have a great deal to say.” 

“ You know what I think as well as though I talked 
for a week.” 

“That won't do, mamma. Come, you must not be 
hard with me.” 

“Hard, Lily!” 

“ I don’t mean that you will hurt me, or not gr^ 
me any food,—or that you will not go on caring abo 
me more than anything else in the whole world t< 

times over;-” And Lily as she spoke tighten^.. 

the embrace of her mother’s arm round her neck. 
“ I’m not afraid you’ll be hard in that way. But you 
must soften your heart so as to be able to mention 
his name and talk about him, and tell me what I ought 
to do. You must see with my eyes, and hear with 
my ears, and feel with my heart;—and then, when I 
know that you have done that, I must judge with your 
judgment,” 

“ I wish you to use your own.” 
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“Yes* _because you won’t see with my eyes and 

hear with my ears. That’s what I call being: hard. 
Thouo-h you should feed me with blood from your 
breast I should call you a hard pelican, unless you 
could 'eive me also the sympathy which I demand 
from you. You see, mamma, we have never allowed 
ourselves to speak of this man. , o 

“ What need has there been, dearest t 
Only because we have been thinkin^j ol hi^m. Out 
of the full heart the mouth speaketh'—that is, the 
mouth does so when the full heart is allowed to have 

its own way comfortably.” u , r x. » 

“There are things which should be forgotten.” 

“ Forgotten, mamma ! ” 

“ The memory of which should not be fostered by 


much talking.” 

“ I have never blamed you, mamma; never, even 
in my heart. I have known how good and gracious 
and sweet you have been. But I have often accused 
myself of cowardice because I have not allowed his 
name to cross my lips either to you or to Bell. To 
talk of forgetting such an accident as that is a farce. 
And as for fostering the memory of it~ 1 Do you 
think that I have ever spent a night from that time 
to this without thinking of him? Do you imagine that 
I have ever crossed our own lawn, or gone down 
through the garden-path there, without thinking of 
the times when he and I walked there together? 


There needs no fostering for such memories as those. 
They are weeds which will grow rank and strong 
though nothing be done to foster them. There is the 
-earth and the rain, and that is enough for them. You 
cannot kill them if you would, and they certainly will 
not die because you are careful not to hoe and rake 
the ground.” 

“ Lily, you forget how short the time has been as 


yet.” 

.,“1 have thought it very long; but the truth is, 
mamma, that this non-fostering of memories, as you 
■call it, has not been the real cause of our silence. 
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Wo liavo not sj^okon of Mr. Croshie because we have 
nut thought alike about him. Had you spoken you 
would have sjx)ken wilii anj^'or, and I could not endure 
to hear him abused. That has been it.” 

“ Partly so, Lily.” 

No\v you must talk of him, and you must not 
abuse him. \\*e must talk of him, because something* 
must be doiu about his letter. Even if it be left 
unanswered, k cannot be so left without discussion. 
And yet you must say no evil of him.” 

Am I to think tluit he behaved well? ” 

.\o, mamma; you are not to think that; but you 
are to look upon his fault as a fault that has been 
i'oigiven.” 

” It cannot he forgotten, dear.” 

** But, mamma, when you go to heaven-” 

” My dear! ” 

” But you will go to^ heaven, mamma, and why 
should I not speak of it? You will go to heaven, 
and 3'el I suppo.so you have been very wicked, because 
we are all viry wicked. But you won’t be told of 
your wii'kedness there. Yon won’t be hated there, 
lH‘(’aust‘ you were this or that when you were here.” 

”1 hopt‘ not, 1-ily; but isn’t your argument almost 
j jrofam^? ” 

'^Xo; I don’t think so. We ask to be forgiver. 
just as we h»rgiv(‘. That is the w^ay in which we hope 
to In* i'orgivi'U, and tlu*refure it is the way in which 
.we oiigdU to toigivt‘. M'hen you say that prayer at 
night, mamma, <!u you ever ask yourself whether you 
have forgiven fiim? ” 

“ I Ibrgivi* him as far as humanity can forgive. 1 
wotdd do Itiin injury.” 

" But ii you and I art* forgiven only after that 
fashion we shall nev‘er get to ii(‘aven.” Lily paused 
for some further answer from her mother, but as 
Mrs. Dale was silent she allowed that portion of the 
sul)ject to pass as completed. '‘And now, mamma,, 
what an.swer do you think we ought to send to his 
letter?” 
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“My dear, how am I to say? You know I ha\‘e 
said already that if I could act on niy own judj^'nicnt, 
I, would send none.” 

“But that was said in the bitterness of 

“ Come, Lily, say what you think yourself. W'v 
shall get on better when you have brought yourself to 
speak. Do you think that you wish to see him 
ag ain ? ” 

“I don’t know, mamma. Upon the whole, I think 
not.” 


“Then in heaven’s name let me write and tell him 

jj 


“Stop a moment, mamma. There are two j)ersons 
here to be considered,—or rather, three.” 

“ I would not have you think of me in siu'h a 
question. ” 

“I know you would not; but never mind, an<l let 
me go on. The three of us are coneenu'd, at anv 
rate; you, and he, and I. I am thinking of hini 
now. We have all suffered, but I do believe that 
hitherto he has had the worst of it.” 

” And who has deserved the worst ? ” 

“Mamma, how can you go back in that way? \\V 
have agreed that that should be regarded as done, 
and gone. He has been very unhappy, and now we 
see what remedy he proposes to himself for his misery 
Do I flatter myself if I allow myself to look at it in 
that way? ” 

“ Perhaps he thinks he is offering a remedv for vour 
misery. 


As this was said Lily turned round slowly and 
mother’s face. “Mamma;- slu; 
said, that IS very cruel. I did not think vuu <>(ni!<i 

.e'ifeh.Xnk aat? •" '» 

men’s motives. I Iiav<- 

answer>>e but one 
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“ Who can look into a man’s heart and judge all 
the sources of his actions? There are mixed feelings 
there, no doubt. Remorse for what he has done; 
regret for what he has lost;—something, perhaps, of 
the purity of love.” 

“ Yes, something,—I hope something,—for his 
sake.” 

“ But when a horse kicks and bites, you know his 
nature and d<^ not go near him. When a man has 
cheated you once, you think he will cheat you again, 
and you do not deal with him. You do not look to 
gather grapes from thistles, after you have found that 
they are thistles.” 

“ I still go for the roses though I have often torn 
my hand with thorns in looking for them.” 

“ But you do not pluck those that have become 
cankered in the blowing.” 

“ Because he was once at fault, will he be cankered 
always? ’’ 

“ I would not trust him.” 

“Now, mamma, sto how different we arc; or, 
rather, how different it is when one judges for oneself 
or for another. If it were simply myself, and my 
own future fate in life, I would trust him with it all 
to-morrow, without a word. 1 should go to him 
as a gambler goes to the gambling-table, knowing 
that if I lost everything I could hardly be poorer than 
I was before. But I should have a better hope than 
the gambler is justified in having. That, however, is 
not my dilliculty. And when I think of him I can see 
a prospect of success for the gambler. I think so 
well of myself that, loving him, as 1 do;—yes, mamma, 
do not be uneasy;—loving him, as I do, I believe 
I could be a comfort to him. I think that he might 
be better with me than without me. 'Phat is, he would 
be so, if he could teach himself to look back upon the 
past as I can do, and to judge of me as I can judge 
of him.” 

“ He has nothing, at least, for which to condemn 
you. ” 
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But he would have, were I to marry him now. 
He would condemn me because I had forg-iven him. 
He would condemn me because I had borne what he 
had done to me, and had still loved him—loved him 
through it all. He would feel and know the weak¬ 
ness ;—and there is weakness. I have been weak in 
not being able to rid myself of him altogether. He 
would recognize this after awhile, and would despise 
me for it. But he would not see wh'^t there is of 
devotion to him in my being able to bear the taunts 
of the world in going back to him, and your taunts, 
and my own taunts. I should have to bear his also, 
—not spoken aloud, but to be seen in his face and 
heard in his voice,—and that I could not endure. If 
he despised me, and he would, that would make us 
both unhappy. Therefore, mamma, tell him not to 
come; tell him that he can never come; but, if it 
be possible, tell him this tenderly.” Then she got up 
and walked away, as though she were going out of 
the room; but her mother had caught her before the 
door was opened. 

“ Lily,” she said, “ if you think you can be happy 
with him, he shall come.” 

“ No, mamma, no. I have been looking for the light 
ever since I read his letter, and I think I see it. And 
now, mamma, I will make a clean breast of it. From 
the moment in which I heard that that poor woman 
was deau, I have been in a state of flutter. It has 
been weak of me, and silly, and contemptible. But 
I could not help it. I kept on asking myself whether 
he would ever think of me now. Well; he has 
answered the question; and has so done it that he 
has forced upon me the necessity of a resolution. I 
and I believe that I shall be the better 


Dale wrote to Mr. Crosbie, 


The letter which Mrs. 
was as follows :— 

presents her compliments to Mr. 
Crosbie, and begs to assure him that it will not now 
be possible that he should renew the relations which 
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were bn)kt*n <viT thiee years between him and 

Mrs. Dale’s family.” it was very short, certainly, 
anci it did not by any means satisfy Mrs. Dale. But 
she did not know henv to say more without saylnj^ 
too much, 'i’he ohjtrt ui luT letter was to save liim 
the trouble of a futile perseverama*, and them from 
the annoyance t»f |H*rsecution; and this she wished 
to do without mentioninj4^ her daughter’s name. And 
she was dei*«aniiu*<i that no word should escape her 
in which there was any toueh of severity, any hint of 
an ac'cusallta). S<j much slie <>U(.‘d to Lily in return 
for all that Lily was |m*pared to abandon. “There 
is my noti',” she said at last, offerini** it to her 
daui»hter. “ i <rHl not mean to see it,” said Lily, 
and, mamma, I will not read it now. Let it ^0. 
1 know you have been j^^ood and have not scolded 
him,'’ ”1 havt* not scolded him, certainly,” said Mrs* 
Dale, And then the letter was .sent. 


CUAPTKk XXIV 

MKs, nonas HNonufToN’s niNN'KK-cARTy 

Mr. John Kamj:s, of the Income-tUK Ollice, had in 
these days risen so hij^ii in tht‘ world that people in 
the west-end td town, and very respectable people 
lo<7r people Hvint* in South Kenhin^4'ton, in nei^-hhour- 
hoods not far from Bel^o’avia, and in very handsome 
houses roumi Bayswater,wen* ji^lad to ask him out 
to dinner. Momw had been left to him by an earl, 
and rumour hatl Td eourse maKtiilie<l that money. He 
was a private secretary, whieh is in itself a great 
advance on being a mere clerk. And he had become 
the parttmdariy intimate frieml of an arti.st who had 
pu.sh(‘d himself into tirgh fasliion during the last year 
or two,—tmt* Conway Dalrymple, whom the rich 
Lnglish wf)rl<] was beginning to pot and pelt with 
gilt sugar-plums, and wlm .seemed to tak<‘ very kindly 
to petting and gilt sugar-plums. I know 
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whether the friendship of Conway Dalrymple had not 
done as much to secure John Eames his position at 
the Bays water dinner-tables, as had either the private 
secretaryship, or the earl’s money; and yet, when 
they had first known each other, now only two or 
three years ago, Conway Dalrymple had been the 
poorer man of the two. Some chance had brought 
them together, and they had lived in the same rooms 
for nearly two years. This arrangement had been 
broken up, and the Conway Dalrymple of these days 
had a studio of his own, somewhere near Kensington 
Palace, where he painted portraits of young countesses, 
and in which he had even painted a young duchess. 
It was the peculiar merit of his pictures,—so at least 
said the art-loving world,—that though the likeness 
was always good, the stiffness of the modern portrait 
was never there. There was also ever some story told 
in Dalrymple’s pictures over and above the story of 
the portraiture. This countess was drawn as a fairy 
with wings, that countess as a goddess with a helmet. 
The thing took for a time, and Conway Dalrymple 
was picking up his gilt sugar-plums with considerable 
rapidity. 

On a certain day he and John Eames were to dine 
out together at a certain house in that Bays water 
district. It was a large mansion, if not made of stone 
yet looking very stony, with thirty windows at least, 
all of them with cut-stone frames, requiring, let me 
say, at least four thousand a year for its maintenance. 
And its owner, Dobbs Broughton, a man very well 
known both in the City and over the grass in 
Northamptonshire, was supposed to have a good deal 
more than four thousand a year. Mrs. Dobbs 
Broughton, a very beautiful woman, who certainly was 
■'ot yet thirty-five, let her worst enemies say what they 
light, had been painted by Conway .Dalrymple as a 
rrace. There were, of course, three Graces in the 
icture, but each Grace was Mrs. Dobbs Broughton 
repeated. We all know how Graces stand sometimes; 
two Graces looking one way, and one the other. In 
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picture, Mrs. Dobbs Broug-hton as centre Grace 
^Ooked you full in the face. The same lady looked 
^\vay from you, displaying her left shoulder as one 
^ide Grace, and displaying her right shoulder as the 
^ther side Grace. For this pretty toy Mr. Conway 
t^alrymple had picked up a gilt sugar-plum to the tune 

six hundred pounds, and had, moreover, won the 
J^eart both of Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. 

Upon my ♦word, Johnny,” Dalrymple had said to 
I'^is friend, “he’s a deuced good fellow, has really 
^ good glass of claret,—which is getting rarer and 
^arer every day,—and will mount you for a day, 
"Whenever you please, down at Market Harboro’. 
Come and dine with them.” Johitny Fames con¬ 
descended, and did go and dine with Mr. Dobbs 
iBroughton. I wonder whether he remembered, when 
Conway Dalrymple was talking of the rarity of good 
<^laret, how much beer the young painter used to 
drink when they were out together in the country, 
Els they used to be occasionally, three years ago * and 
How the painter had then been used to complain that 
Hitter beer cost threepence a glass, instead of two¬ 
pence, which had hitherto been the recognized price of 
the article. In those days the sugar-plums had not 
Heen gilt, and had been much rarer. 

Johnny Eames and his friend went together to the 
House of Mr. Dobbs Broughton, As Dalrymple lived 
olose to the Broughtons, Eames picked him up in a 
oab, “Filthy things, these cabs are,” said Dalrymple, 
EXs he got into the Hansom. 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Johnny, “ They’re 
pretty good, I think.” 

“ Foul things,” said Conway. “ Don’t you feel what 
a. draught comes in here because the glass is cracked, 
1 ’d have one of my own, only I should never know 
what to do with it.” 

“The greatest nuisance on earth, I should think,” 
said Johnny. 

“If you could always have it standing ready round 
the corner,” said the artist, “ it would be delightful. 
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But one would want half a dozen horses, and two or 
three men for that.” 

“ I think the stands are the best,” said Johnny. 

They were a little late,—a little later than they 
should have been had they considered that Fames 
was to be introduced to his new acquaintances. But 
he had already lived long* enough before the world to 
be quite at his ease in such circumstances, and he 
entered Mrs. Broughton’s drawing-rocj'm with his 
pleasantest smile upon his face. But as he entered 
he saw a sight which made him look serious in spite 
of his efforts to the contrary. Mr. Adolphus Crosbie, 
secretary to the Board at the General Committee 
Office, was standing on the rug before the fire. 

“Who will be there?” Eames had asked of his 
friend, when the suggestion to go and dine with Dobbs 
Broughton had been made to him. 

“Impossible to say,” Conway replied. “A certain 
horrible fellow of the name of Musselboro, will almost 
certainly be there. He always is when they have 
anything of a swell dinner-party. He is a sort of 
partner of Broughton’s in the city. He wears a lot 
of chains, and has elaborate whiskers, and an elal^orate 
waistcoat, which is worse; and he doesn’t wash his 
hands as often as he ought to do,” 

“ An objectionable party, rather, I should sav,” said 
Eames. 


“Well, yes; Musselboro is objectionable. He\s 
very good-humoured you know, and good-looking in 
a sort of way, and goes everywhere; that is amonu’ 
people of this sort. Of course he’s not hnnd-and-glove 
with I^rd Derby; and I wish he could be made to 
wash his hands. They haven’t any other standing 
dish, and you may meet anybody. They always ha\‘e 
a Member of Parliament; they generally manage to 
catch a Baronet;^ and I have met a Peer there. On 
mat august occasion Musselboro was absent,” 

o instructed, Eames, on entering the room, looked 
round at once for Mr. Musselboro. I don*t see 
the whiskers and chain,” he had said, ” I shall know 
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there’s a Peer.” Mr. Musselboro was in the room, 
but Eames had descried Mr. Crosbie long before he 
had seen Mr. Musselboro. 

There was no reason for confusion on his part in 
meeting Crosbie. They had both loved Lily Dale, 
Crosbie might have been successful, but for his own 
fault. Eames had on one occasion been thrown into 
contact with him, and on that occasion had ciuarrclled 
with him anej had beaten him, giving him a black eye, 
and in this way obtaining some mastery over him. 
There was no reason why he should l)e ashamed of 
meeting Crosbie; and yet, when he saw him, the 
blood mounted all over his face, and he forgot to 
make any further search for Mr. Mussel])oro. 

I am so much obliged to Mr. Dalryinple for bring¬ 
ing you,” said Mrs. Dobbs Broughton very sweetly, 
“ only he ought to have come sooner. Naughty man ! 
I know it was his fault. Will you take Miss Demolines 
down? Miss Demolincs,—Mr. Eames.” 

Mr. Dobbs Broughton was somewhat sulky and 
had not welcomed our hero very cordially. He was 
beginning to think that Conway Dalrymple gave him¬ 
self airs and did not sufTiciontly understand that a 
man who had horses at Market Harboro’ and ’41 
Lafittc was at any rate as good as a painter who was 
pelted with gilt sugar-plums for painting countesses. 
But he was a man whose ill-humour never lasted long, 
and he was soon pressing his wine on Johnny Eames 
as though he loved him dearly. 

But there was yet a few minutes before they went 
down to dinner, and Johnny Eames, as he endeavoured 
to find something to say to Miss Demolincs,—which 
was difficult, as he did not in the least know Miss 
Demolines’ line of conversation,—was aware that hi^“ 
efforts were impeded by thoughts of Mr. Crosbi 
The man looked older than when he had last se< 
him,—so much older that Eames was astonished. K 
was bald, or becoming bald; and his whiskers were 
grey, or were becoming grey, and he was much fatter. 
Johnny Eames, who was always thinking of Lily Dale, 
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could not now keep himself from thinking: of Adolphus 
Crosbie. He saw at a glance that the man was in 
mourning*, though there was nothing but his shirt- 
studs by which to tell it; and he knew that he was 
in mourning for his wife. “ I wish she might have 
lived for ever,” Johnny said to himself. 

He had not yet been definitely called upon by the 
entrance of the servant to offer his arm to Miss 
Demolines, when Crosbie walked across rto him from 
the rug and addressed him. 

“Mr. Eames,” said he, “it is some time since we 
met.” And he offered his hand to Johnny. 

“ Yes, it is,” said Johnny, accepting the proffered 
salutation. “ I don’t know exactly how long,, but ever 
so long. ” 

“ I am very glad to have the opportunity of shaking 
hands with you,” said Crosbie; and then lie retired 
as it had become his duty to wait with his arm ready 
for Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. Having married an earl’s 
daughter he was selected for that honour, I'here was 
a barrister in the room, and Mrs. Dobbs Broughton 
ought to have known better. As she professed to be 
guided in such matters by the rules laid down bv the 
recognized authorities, she ought to have been aware 
• that a man takes no rank from his wife. Hut she 
was entitled I think to merciful consideration for her 
^rroF. A woman situated as was Mrs. Dobbs 
roughton cannot altogether ignore these terrible 
les. She cannot let her guests draw lots for pre- 
dence. She must select some one for the honour 
^ her own arm. And amidst the intricade.s of rank 
ow IS It possible for a woman to learn and to 

a uJi., an Admiral of the Blue the HAar. Jr w ’ 

Chester, or the Dean of Arches? Who Jq L- 

who was everybody’s ^ know 

that young- tKdW, L ^ to remember 

> g inompsons progenitor was made a 
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baronet and not a knij^ht when ho was Lord Mayor? 
Pt'rhaps Mrs. Dobbs iWoughton ought to have known 
that Mr. Oosbio could have gained nothing by his 
wife's rank, and the barrister may be considered to 
liave h(H‘n not immoderately severe when he simply 
spoke of her alterwards as the siiru?st and most 
ignorant oki woman he had ever met in his life, 
hhimes with the lovt‘ly Miss Demolines on his arm 
was th(‘ last* to move before the hostess, Mr. Dobbs 
Hroughton ha<l le<l the way energetically with old 
I.ady Demolines. 'riiere was no doubt about Lady 
Denu)lin<*s*" as his wife had told him, because her 
title marktM her. Her husband had been a physician 
in Pari;, and had lu'en knightial in consequence of 
sonu‘ bentdit suppexsed t<^ have been done to some 
h*reach scion of royally,--when such scions in France 
were royal and not imperial. Lady Dctoolines’ rank 
was not much, certainly; but it served to mark her, 
and was beneficial. 

^ As he went downstairs F.nmes was still thinking of 
his meeting with Crosbie, and had as yet hardly said 
a word to his neighbour, and his neighbour had not 
said a word to him. Now Johnny understood dinners 
c]uit(* well enough to know that in a party of twelve, 
among whom sik arc ladfcs, everything depends on 
your next iteighbour, and gtmerally on the next neigh- 
{)our who specially belongs to you; and as he^took 
his seat he was a little alarmed as to his prospect 
for the next two hours. On his other hand sat Mrs. 
Ponsonby, the barrister's wife, and he did not much 
like the look of Mrs, Ponsonby, She was fat, heavy, 
and good-kioking; with a broad space between her 
eyes, and light smooth hair;—a youthful Britisl 
matron <‘very inch of h<‘r, of whom any barrister wif' 
a young family of children might be proud. Now Mi; 
D<*molines, though she was hardly to be calk 
beautiful, was at any rate remarkable. She had larg 
dark, well-sliaped eyes, and very dark hair, whic. 
she wore tangled about in an extraordinary manner 
and she had an expressive face,—a face made expres* 
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sive by the owner will. Such power of expression 
is often attained by dint of labour,—though it never 
reaches to the expression of anything in particular. 
She was almost sufficiently good-looking to be justified 
in considering herself to be a beauty. 

But Miss Demolines, though she had said nothing as 
yet, knew her game very well. A lady cannot begin 
conversation to any good purpose in the drawing¬ 
room, when she is seated and the man is. standing;__ 

nor can she know then how the table may subsequently 
arrange itself. Powder may be wasted, and often is 
wasted, and the spirit rebels against the necessity of 
commencing a second enterprise. But Miss Demolines 
when she found herself seated, and perceived that on 
the other side of her was Mr. Ponsonby, a married 
man, commenced her enterprise at once, and our 
friend John Eames was immediately aware that he 
vould have no difficulty as to conversation. 

“ DonT you like winter dinner-parties ? ” began Miss 
Demblines. This was said just as Johnny was taking 
his seat, and he had time to declare that he liked 
dinner-parties at all periods of the year if the dinner 
was good and the people pleasant before the host had 
muttered something which was intended to be under¬ 
stood to be a grace. “ But I mean especially in 
winter,” continued Miss Demolines. “I don’t think 
daylight should ever be admitted at a dinner-table ^ 
and though you may shut out the daylight, you can^t 
shut out the heat. And then there are always so 
many other things to go to in May and June and July. 

be Stopped by Act of Parliament for 
those three months. I don’t care what people do 

of ^ 3 ' away on the first 

“That IS good-natured on your part.” 

sccietv- the good Of 

society,—but at this time of the year a Jo 

warm and comfortable.” ^ dinner is 

‘Comfortable, I think.” 

And people get to know each other;”—in saying 
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which Miss Dcmolincs looked very pleasantly up into 
Johnnyface. 

“ 'riK?ro is a j4ri‘at deal in that,” said ho. “ I wonder 
whether you and 1 will to know each other? ” 

“Of ctnu'se we shall;—that is, if Tm worth 
knowinj4’.“ 

“There can hv !u> doubt about that, I should say.” 

“ Time ahaa* can tell. But, Mr. Eames, I see that 
Mr. Crosbie \s a friend of yours,” 

“ Hardly a friend.” 

“ I know vta*y well that men are friends when they 
step up ant! shake hands with each other. It is the 
same as whei^ wometi kiss,” 

“When i see wtunen kiss, 1 always think that there 
is tleep haired at the bottom of it.” 

“ An<l thert^ may be d<*ep hatred between you and 
Mr. Crosbit? fiir anything 1 know to the contrary,” 
said Miss Demolines. 

“ The very deepest,” said Johnny, pretending to look 
grave, 

“Ah; then I know he is your bosom friend, and that 
you will tell liim anything I say. What a strange 
history that was of his marriage I ” 

“ So I have iieard; but he is not quite bosom friend 
enough with me to Itave tol<l me all the particulars. 

I know that his wife is dt‘a<l.” 

“ Dead ; oh, yes; she has been dead these two years 
i should say.” ♦ 

“ Not so long as that, I should think.” 

“ Well, periiaps not. But it’s ever so long ago;— 
quite lorjg emuigh for him to be married again. Did 
you know Iut? ” 

“ I never saw Ikt in my life.” 

“I knew her, not well indeed; but I am intimate 
with her sister, Lady Anu-lia Ga:i?ebee, and 1 have met 
her there. Ntine of that family have married whtd 
you may call w<‘ll. And now, Mr. Eames, pray look 
at the menu and tell me what 1 am to eat. Arrangt* 
for me a little tfinner of my own, out of the great bill 
of fare provided* I always expect some gentleman 
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to do that for me. Mr. Crosbie, you know, only 
lived with his wife for one month.’* 

“ So Tve been told.” 

“ And a terrible month they had of it. I used to 
hear of it. He doesn’t look that sort of man, does 
he? ” 

Well;—no. I don’t think he does. But what sort 
of man do you mean? ” 

“ Why, such a regular Bluebeard I Qf course you 
know how he treated another gfirl^ before he married 
Lady Alexandrina. She died of it,—with a broken 
heart; absolutely died; and there he is, indifferent as 
possible;—and would treat me in the same way 
to-morrow if I would let him.” 

Johnny Eanies, findingf it impossible to talk to Miss 
Demolines about Lily Dale, took up the card of the 
dinner and went to work in earnest, recommending* his 
neighbour what to eat and what to pass by, “ But 
you’ve skipped the patd*,” she said, with energy. 

“ Allow me to ask you to choose mine for me 
instead. You are much more fit to do it.” And she 
did choose his dinner for him. 

They were sitting at a round table, and in order that 
the ladies and gentlemen should alternate themselves 
properly, Mr. Musselboro was opposite to the host. 
Next to him on his right was old Mrs. Van Siever, 
the widow of a Dutch merchant, who was very rich. 
Shd was a ghastly thing to look at, as well from the 
quantity as from the nature of the wiggeries which 
she wore, wShe had not only a false front, but long 
false curls, as to which it cannot be conceived that 
she would suppose that any one would be ignorant 
as to their falseness* She was very thin, too, and 
very small, and putting aside her wiggeries, you would 
think her to be all eyes. She was a ghastly old 
woman to the sight, and not altogether pleasant in her 
mode of talking. She seemed to know Mr. Musselboro 
very well, for she called him by his name without any 
prefix. He had, indeed, begun life as a clerk in her 
husband’s office. 
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“ U'hy doesn’t \Vhat’s-his-nanie have real silver 
forks?” she said to him. Now Mrs. What’s-his- 
^ nam<s—Mrs. Dobbs Broughton \vc will call her,— 
was sitting on the other side of Mr. Musselboro, 
between him and Mr. Crosbie; and, so placed, Mr. 
Muss(‘Ihoro found it rather hard to answer the ques¬ 
tion, more (^sjieeially ns he was probably aware that 
otlier questions would follow. 

What’s tile use?” said ^^l^ Musselboro. “ Every¬ 
body has th<‘s?‘ plated things now. What’s the use of 
a lot of capital lying dead?” 

“ Everybody doesn’t. I don’t. You know as well 
as I do, Musselboro, that the appearance of the thing 
goes for a great deal. Capital isn’t lying dead as 
long as people know that you’ve got it.” 

lk‘fore answ(‘ring this Mr. Musselboro was driven 
to ndk'ct that Mrs, Dobbs Broughton would probably 
hear his reply. ” You won’t find that there is any 
doubt on that head in the City as to Broughton,” he 
said. 

** 1 shan’t ask in the City, and if I did, I should not 
Ixdieve what pi-uple told ine. I think there are sillier 
folks in the CiU’ than anywhere else. What did he 
give for that pii'ture upstairs which the young man 
painted?” ^ 

** What, Mrs. Dobbs Broughton’.s portrait?” 

“ Wni <lon’t call that a portrait, do you? I mean 
the one with the three naked women?” Mr. Mussel¬ 
boro glamvd round with one eye, and felt sure that 
Mrs. Dobb.s Broughton had heard the question. But 
th(» old woman wa.s d(‘lermined to have an answer. 
“ How much did he give for it, Musselboro?” 

Six huiulred pounds, I believe,” said Mr, Mussel¬ 
boro, looking straight before him a.s he answered, 
and pretemiing to treat the subject with perfect 
inciiff<‘renee. 

** Did he indeed, now? Six hundred pounds! And 
yet he ha.sn'I got silver spoons. How things are 
changi‘d! Tell me, Mu.sselboro, who was that young 
man who came in with the painter?” 
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Mr. Musselboro turned round and asked Mrs. 
Broughton. ** A Mr. John Eames, Mrs. Van Siever,” 
said Mrs. Broughton, whispering across the front of 
Mr. Musselboro. “ He is private secretary to Lord 
—Lord—Lord—I forget who. Some one of the 
Ministers, I know. And he had a great fortune left 
him the other day by Lord—Lord—Lord somebody 
else.” 

“ All among the lords, I see,” said Mrs. Van Siever. 
Then Mrs. Dobbs Broughton drew herself back, 
remembering some little attack which had been made 
on her by Mrs. Van Siever when she herself had had 
the real lord to dine with her. 

There was a Miss Van Siever there also, sitting 
between Crosbie and Conway Dalrymplc. Conway 
Dalrymple had been specially brought there to sit 
next to Miss Van vSiever. “ There’s no knowing how 
much she’ll have,” said Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, in 
the warmth of her friendship. “ But it’s all real. It 
is, indeed. The mother is awfully rich.” 

“ But she is awful in another way, too,” said 
Dalrymplc. 

“ Indeed she is, Conway.” Mrs. Dobbs Broughton 
had got into a way of calling her young friend by his 
Christian name. “All the world calls "him Conway,” 
she had said to her husband once when her husband 
caught her doing so. “ She is awful. Her husband 
made the business in the City, when things were very 
different from what they arc now, and I can’t help 
having her. She has transactions of business with 
Dobbs. But there’s no mistake about the money.” 

“ She needn’t leave it to her daughter, I suppose? ” 

“ But why shouldn’t she. She has nobody else, 
^ou might offp' to paint her, you know. She’d make 
an excellent picture. So much character. You come 
and see her.” 

Conway Dalrymple had expressed his willingness to 
meet Miss Van Siever, saying something, however, 
as to his present position being one which did not 
admit of any matrimonial speculation. Then Mrs. 
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Dobbs Brougfhton had told him, with much serious¬ 
ness, that he was altog-cther wronj>-, and that were 
he to forg'ct himself, or commit himself, or misbehave 
himself, there must be an end to their pleasant 
intimacy. In answer to which, Mr, Dalrymple had 
said that his Grace was surely of all Graces the least 
gracious. And now he had come to meet Miss Van 
Siever, and was seated next to her at table. 

Miss \'an ^iever, who at this time had perhaps 
reached her twenty-fifth year, was certainly a hand¬ 
some young woman. She was fair and large, bearing 
no likeness whatever to her mother. Her features 
were regular, and her full, clear eyes had a brilliance 
of their own, looking at you always stedfastly and 
boldly, though very seldom pleasantly. Her mouth 
would have been beautiful had it not been too strong 
for feminine beauty. Her teeth were perfect,—too 
pt‘rl'ect,—looking like miniature walls of carved ivory. 
She knew the fault of this perfection, and shewed her 
teeth as little as she could. Her nose and chin were 
finely chiselled, and her head stood well upon her 
shoulders. But tht^re was something hard about it 
all which repelled you. Dalrymple, when he saw her, 
rcc'oiled from her, not outwardly, but inwardly. Yes, 
she was handsome, as may b« a horse or a tiger; but 
there was about luu* nothing of feminine softness. 
He coiikl not ))ring himself to think of taking Clara 
Van vSiever as the model that was to sit before him for 
the rest of his life. He certainly could make a picture 
of her, as had been suggested by his friend, Mrs. 
Broughton, but it must l)c as Judith with the dis¬ 
severed head, or as Jael using her hammer over the 
temple of Sisera. Yes,—he tiiought she would do as 
and if Mrs. \hin vSiever would throw him a 
sugar-plum, Tor would want the sugar-plum, 
seeing that any othcT result was out of the question,— 
the thing might bo done. Such was the idea of Mr. 
Conway Dalrymple. respecting Miss Vnn Siever,— 
ibefore he led her down to dinner. 

[ At first he found it hard to talk to her. She 
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answered him, and not with monosyllables. But she 
answered him without sympathy^ or apparent pleasure 
in talking-. Now the young artist was in the habit 
of being flattered by ladies, and expected to have his ** 
small talk made very easy for him. He liked to give 
himself little airs, and was not generally disposed to 
labour very hard at the task of making himself 
agreeable. 

“Were you ever painted yet?*’ he asked her after 
they had both been sitting silent for two or three 
minutes. 

“Was I ever—ever painted? In what way?” 

“I don’t mean rouged, or enamelled, or got up by 
Madame Rachel; but have you ever had your portrait 
taken?” 

“ I have been photographed,—of course.” 

“ That’s why I asked you if you had been painted, 
—so as to make some little distinction between the 
two. I am a painter by profession, and do portraits.” 

“So Mrs. Broughton told me.” 

“ I am not asking for a job, you know.” 

“ I am quite sure of that. ” 

“ But I should have thought you would have been 
sure to have sat to somebody.” 

“ I never did. I never thought of doing so. One 
does those things at the instigation of one’s intimate 
friends,—fathers, mothers, uncles, and aunts, and the 
like.” 

“Or husbands, perhaps,—or lovers?” 

“Well, yes; my intimate friend is my mother, and 
she would never dream of such a thing. She hates 
pictures.” 

“ Hates pictures ! ” 

“And especially portraits. And I’m afraid, Mr. 
Dalrymple, she hates artists.” 

“Good heavens; how cruel! I suppose there is 
some story attached to. it. There has been some fatal 
likeness,—some terrible picture,—something in her 
early days ? ” 

Nothing of the kind, Mr. Dalrymple. It is merely 
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the fact that her sympathies are with ugly things, 
rather than with pretty things. I think she loves the 
mahogany dinner-table better than anything else in 
tlie house; and she likes to have everything dark, 
and plain, and solid.” 

“And good? ” 

“ Good of its kind, certainly.” 

“ If everybody was like your mother, how would the 
artists live?” 

There would be none.” 

“ And the w<jrld, you think, would be none the 
j:)oorer ? ” 

“ I did not speak of myself. I think the world would 
l>e very much the poorer. I am very fond of the 
ancient masters, though I do not suppose that I 
understand them.” 

“ They are easier understood than the modern, I 
can tell you. Perhaps you don’t care for modern 
pictures? ” 

“ Not in comparison, certainly. If that is uncivil, 
you have brought it on yourself. But I do not in 
truth mean anything derogatory to the painters of 
the day. When their pictures are old, they,—that is 
tlu‘ good ones among tlicm,—will be nice also.” 

“ Pictures are like wine, and want age, you think?” 

“ V'<‘s, and statue.s too, and buildings above all 
things. The colours of new paintings are so glaring, 
and the faces are so bright and self-conscious, that 
they look to me when 1 go to the exhibition like 
coloured prints in a child’s new picture-book. It is 
the .same thing with buildings. One sees all the 
points, and nothing is left to the imagination,” 

“ I fin<l I have come across a real critic.” 

“I hope, at any rate, I am not a sham one;” and 
Miss Van Siever as she said this looked very savage. 

“ I shouldn’t take you to be a sham in anything.” 

“ Ah, that would be .saying a great deal for myself. 
Who can undertake to say that he i.s not a sham in 
anything? ” 

As she said this the ladies were getting up. So 
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Miss Van Siever also got up, and lolt Mr. Conway 
Dalrymple to consider whether he could say or could 
think of hitnself that he was not a sham in anything. 
As regarded Miss Clara Van Siever, ho began to think 
that he should not object to paint her portrait, o\en 
though there might be no sugar-plum. He would 
certainly do it as Jael; and he would, if htj dared, 
insert dimly in the background some ith^a of the face 
of the mother, half-appearing, half-vanishing, iis tiu' 
spirit of the sacrifice. He was composing his picture 
while Mr, Dobbs Broughton was arranging himself 
and his bottles. 


“ Musselboro,” he said, “I’ll come up between vou 
and Crosbie. Mr, Eames, though I run away from 
you, the claret shall remain; or, rather, it shall How 
backwards and forwards as rapidly as you wilk’* 

“ ril keep it moving,” said Johnny\ 

“Do; there’s a good fellow, it’s a nice glass of 
wine, isn’t it? Old Ramsby, who kiH‘ps as good a 
stock of stuff as any winc-increhant in London, gave 
me a hint, three or four years ago, that lie’d a lot 
of tidy Bordeaux. It’s ’41, you know. He had ninety 
dozen, and I took it all.” 


“What was the figure, Broughton?” said Crosbie 
asking the question wn^ch he knew was expected. ' 
“ Well, I only gave one hundred and four for* it 
then; it’s worth a hundred and twenty now. ] 
wouldn’t sell a bottle of it for any money. Come 
Dalrymple, pass it round ; but hll your glass first ” 

“Thank you, no; I don’t like it. I’ll drink sherry." 

Don t like it! ” said Dobb.s Broujjhton. '' 

__ It’s strange, isn’t it? but I don’t." 

ru told me to drink lii.s 

T Johnny to his Iricnd aflcrwnnls. 

. bo I did, said Conway; “and wondcrrully u<«.d 
wine It is. But I make it a rule never to eai or 

^ '^hen he j>rai.se,s it 

himself and tells me the price of it." 

own '» =ir ray 
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Before they went, Johnny Karnes had been specially 
invited to call on Lady Demolines, and had said that 
he would do so. “We live in Porchester Gardens,” 
said Miss Deinolines. “Upon my word, I believe 
that the farther London stretches in^ that direction, 
the farther mamma will go. She thinks the air so 
much better. I know it’s a lon^ w^ay.” 

“ Distance is nothinj^* to me,” said Johnny; “I can 
always set off ^ver night.” 

Conway Dalrymple did not get invited to call on 
Mrs. Van Siever, but before he left the house lur did 
say a word or two more to his friend Mrs. Broughton 
as to Clara Van Siever. “ She is u line young w’oman,’^ 
he said; “ she is indeed,” 

“ You have found it out, have you? ” 

“ Yes, I have found it out. I do not doubt that 
some day she'll murder her husband or her mother, 
or startle the world by some newly-invented crime; 
but that only makes her the more interesting.” 

“ And when you add to that all the old woman’s 
money,” said Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, “ you think that 
she might do? ” 

“ For a picture, certainly* I’m speaking of her 
simply as a model. Could \vc not manage it? Get 
her once here, without her '•mother knowing it, or 
Broughton, or a!iy one. I’ve got the subject,—Jael 
and Siscra, you know. I should like to put Mussel- 
boro in as Sisera, with the nail half driven in.” Mrs. 
Dobbs Broughton declared thpt the scht^me was a 
great deal too wicked for her participation, but at 
last she promised to think of it. 

“ You might as well come up anil have a cigar,” 
Dalrymple said, as he and his frit^nd left Mr* 
Broughton’s house, Johnny said that he would go up 
and have a cigar or two, “ And now tell me what 
you think of Mrs. Dobbs Broughton and her set,” 
said Conway, 

“ Well; ril tell you what I think of them, I think 
they stink of mom‘y, as the people say; but I'm not 
sure that they’ve got any all the same,” 
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I should suppose he makes a large income.” 

“ Very likely, and perhaps spends more than he 
makes. A good deal of it looked to me like make^ 
believe. There’s no doubt about the claret, but the 
champagne was execrable. A man is a criminal to 
have such stuff handed round to his guests. And there 
isn’t the ring of real gold about the house.” 

“ I hate the ring of the gold, as you call it,” said the 
artist. ' . . . 

“ So do I,—I hate it like poison; but if it is there, 

I like it to be true. There is a sort of persons going’ 
now,—and one meets them out here and there every 
day of one’s life,—who are downright Brummagem to 
the ear and to the touch and to the sight, and wo 
recognize them as such ^at the very first moment. My 
honoured lord and master. Sir Raffle, is one such. 
There is no mistaking him. Clap him down upon the 
counter, and he rings dull and untrue at once. Pardon 
me, my dear Conway, if I say the same of your 
excellent friend Mr. Dobbs Broughton.” 

“ I think you go a little too far, but I don’t deny 
it. What you mean is, that he’s not a gentleman.” 

“ I mean a great deal more than that. Bless you, 
when you come to talk of a gentleman, who is to 
define the word? How''do I know whether or no I’m 
a gentleman myself. When I used to be in Burton 
Crescent, I was hardly a gentleman then,—sitting at 
the same table with Mrs. Roper and the Lupexes; 
—do you remember them, and the lovely Amelia? ” 

“ I suppose you were a gentleman, then, as well as now.” 

“You, if you had been painting duchesses then, 
with a studio in Kensington Gardens, would not have 
said so, if you had happened to come across me. I 
can’t define a gentleman, even in my own mind;—but 
I can define the sort of man with whom I think I can 
live pleasantly.” 

“And poor Dobbs doesn’t come within the line?” 

“N—o, not quite; a very nice fellow, I’m quite' 
sure, and I’m very much obliged to you for takingfj 
me there.” ‘ ? 
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" I never will take you to any house again. And 
what did you think of his wife?” 

That’s a horse of another colour altogether. A 
pretty woman with such a figure as hers has got 
a right to be anything she pleases. I see you are 
a great favourite.” 

No, I’m not;—not especially. I do like her. She 
wants to make up a match between me and that Miss. 
Van Siever. Miiss Van is to have gold by the ingot,, 
and jewels by the bushel, and a hatful of bank shares, 
and a whole mine in Cornwall, for her fortune.” 

“ And is very handsome into the bargain.” 

“Yes; she’s handsome.” 

So is her mother,” said Johnny. “ If you take the 
daughter, I’ll take the mother, and see if I can’t do 
you out of a mine or two. Good-night, old fellow. 
I’m only joking about old Dobbs. I’ll go and dine 
there again to-morrow, if you like it.” 


CHAPTER XXV 

MISS MADALINA DEMOLINES 

“ I don’t think you care two straws about her,” Conway 
Dairymple said to his friend John Eames, two days 
after the dinner-party at Mrs* Dobbs Broughton’s. 
The painter was at work in his studio, and the private 
secretary from the Income-tax Onice, who was no 
doubt engaged on some special mission to the West 
End on the part of*Sir Rallle Bufilc, was sitting in a 
lounging-chair and smoking a cigar. 

“ Because I don’t go about with my stockings cross- 
gartered, and do that kind of business?” 

Well, yes; because you don’t do that kind of 
business, more or le.ss.” 

“ It isn’t in my line, my dear fellow. I know 
what you mean, very well. I daresay, artistically 
speaking,—” 
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“ wdMhLTpScdfyror romantically, if you like! 

luppoi f ouiht to do th.t; and if you’ll believe me. 

‘ -7' S'" koe?T man' who laughed so much. 

^‘J'l^d'SaTySS; is a bad siguV ■ 

I don’t believe you really care about her. I think ; 
vou are aware that you have got a love-afla.r on hand,^ 
and that you hang on to it rather_ persistently, having 
fn some way come to a resolution that you would 
be persistent. But there isn’t much heart in it. J 
daresay there was once.” _ 

“And that is your opinion? I 

“ You are just like some of those men who for years ; 
past have been going to write a book on some newj 
subiect. The intention has been sincere at first, and! 
it never altogether dies away. _ But the would-be I 
author, though he still talks of his work, knows that; 
it will never be executed, and is very patient under ' 
the disappointment. All enthusiasm about the thing 
is gone, but he is still known as the man who is going 
to do it some day. Ydu are the man who means to 
marry Miss Dale in five, ten, or twenty years’ time.” 

“ Now, Conway, all that is thoroughly unfair. The 
would-be author talks of his would-be book to every¬ 
body. I have never talked of Miss Dale to any one 
but you, and one or two very old family friends. And 
from year to year, and from month to month, I have 
done all that has been in my power to win her. I 
don’t think I shall ever succeed, and yet J am as 
determined about it as I was when I first began it, 
or rather much more so. If I do not marry Lily, 
I shall never marry at all, and if anybody were to tell 
me to-morrow that she had made up her mind to have 
me, I should well nigh go mad for joy. But I am not 
going to give up all my life for love. Indeed the less 
I can bring myself to give up for it, the better I shall 
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think of myself. Now I’ll g-o away and call on old 
lady Demolincs.” 

“ And flirt with her daughter.” 

“ Yes;—flirt with her daughter, if I get the oppor¬ 
tunity, Why shouldn’t I flirt with her daughter? ” 

“ Why not, if you like it? ” 

“ I don’t like it,—not particularly, that is; because 
the young lady is not very pretty, nor yet very grace¬ 
ful, nor yet very wise.” 

‘"She is pretty after a fashion,” said the artist, 
“and if not wise, she is at any rate clever.” 

“ Nevertheless, I do not like her,” said John Eames. 

Then why do you go there ? ” 

, “ One has to be civil to people though they are 
jneither pretty nor wise. I don’t mean to insinuate 
that Miss Dcmolines is particularly bad, or indeed that 
[she is worse than young ladies in general. I only 

I abused her because there was an insinuation in what 
you said, that I was going to amuse myself with Miss 
Demolines in the absence of Miss Dale. The one 
ithing has nothing to do with the other thing. Nothing 
[that I shall say to Miss Demolines will at all militate 
^igainst my loyalty to Lily.” 

^ ‘All right, old fellow;—I didn’t mean to put you 
,on your purgation. I want yotl to look at that sketch. 
po you know for whom it is intended? ” Johnny took 
jup a scrap of paper, and having scrutinized it for a 
piinute or two declared that he had not the slightest 
[idea who was represented. “ You know the subject,, 
l^thc story that is intended to be told?” said 
Dalrymple. 

“ Upon my word I don’t. There’s some old fellow 
jseems to be catching it over the head; but it’s all 
iso confused I can’t make much of it. The woman 
^eems to be uncommon angry.” 

“Do you ever read your Bible?” 

“ Ah, dear ! not as often as I ought to do. Ah, 
J sec; it’s Sisera. I never could quite believe that 
fetory. Jael might have killed Captain Sisera in his 
Sleep,—for which, by-the-by, she ought to have been. 
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hung, and she might possibly have done it with 
hammer and a nail. But she could not have driveil 
it through, and staked him to the ground.” 

“ Tve warrant enough for putting it into a picture, 
at any rate. My Jael there is intended for Miss Van 
Siever.” 

“ Miss Van Siever ! Well, it is like her. Has she 
sat for it? ” 

“ O dear, no; not yet. 1 mean to get her to do so. 
There’s a strength about her, which would make her 
sit the part admirably. And 1 fancy she would like 
to be driving a nail into a fellow’s head, I think T 
shall take Musselboro for a Sisera.” 

“You’re not in earnest?” 

“ He would just do for it. But of course I shan’t ; 
ask him to sit, as my Jael would not like it. She* 
would not consent to operate on so base a subject. 
So you really are going down to Guestwick? ” 

“ Yes; I start to-morrow. Good-by, old fellow. 
I’ll come and sit for Sisera if you’ll let mo;—only Miss 
Van Jael shall have a blunted nail, if you please.” 

Then Johnny left the artist’s room and walked across 
from Kensington to Lady Demolines’ house. As he 
went he partly accused himself, and partly excused, 
himself in that matter c 7 f his love for Lily Dale. Therel 
were moments of his life in which he felt that he would 
willingly die for her,—that life was not worth having 
without her,—in which he went about inwardly; 
reproaching fortune for having treated him so cruelly. 
Why should she not be his? He half believed thati 
she loved him. She had almost told him so. She' 
could not surely still love that other man who had 
treated her with such vile falsehood? As he con¬ 
sidered the question in all its .bearings he assured] 
himself over and over again that there would be now 
no fear of that rival;—and yet he had such fears, and 
hated Crosbie almost as much as ever. It was a 
thousand pities, certainly, that the man should have 
been made free by the death of his wife. But il 
could hardly be that he should seek Lily again, o| 
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that Lily, if so sought, should even listen to him. But 
yet there he was, free once more,—an odious being, 
whom Johnny was determined to sacrifice to his 
vengeance, if cause for such sacrifice should occur. 
And thus thinking of the real truth of his love, he 
endeavoured to excuse himself to himself from that 
charge of vagueness and laxness which his friend 
Conway Dalrymple had brought against him. And 
then again he accused himself of the same sin. If he 
had been positively in earnest, with downright manly 
earnestness, would he have allowed the thing to drag 
r itself on with a weak uncertain life, as it had done 
for the? last two or three years? Lily Dale had been a 
: dream to him in his boyhood; and he had made a 
reality of his dream as soon as he had become a man. 
But before he had been able, as a man, to tell his love 
l<t(> the girl wliom he had loved as a child, another 
:mnn had intervened, and his prize had been taken 
'from him. Then the wretched victor had thrown his 
treasure away, and he, John Eames, had been content 
[to stoop to pick it up,—was content to do so now. 
'But there was something which he felt to be pnmanly 
in the constiint stooping. Dalrymple had told him 
rtthat he was like a man who is ever writing a book 
fand yet iH‘vor writes it. would make another 

attempt to get his book written,—an attempt into 
which h<^ would throw all his strength and all his 
heart. Me would do his very best to make Lily his 
iOwn. But if he failed now, he would have done with 
It seemed to him to be below his dignity as a 
man to be always coveting a thing which he could 
not obtain, 

; Johnny was informed by the boy in buttons, who 
bpened the dtior for him at Lady Demolines’, that the 
iadi<‘s were at home, and he wa.s shown up into the 
I drawing-room. Here he was allowed full ten minutes 
to explore the knicknacks on the table, and open the 
photograph book, and examine the furniture, before 
Idiss Demolines made her appearance. When she did 
come, her hair was tangled more marvellously even 
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than when he saw her at the dinner-party, and her 
eyes were darker, and her cheeks thinner. '‘I’m 
afraid mamma won’t be able to come down,” saici^ 
Miss Demolines. “ She will be so sorry; but she is not 
quite well to-day. The wind is in the east, she says, 
and when she says the wind is in the east she always 
refuses to be well.” 

“ Then I should tell her it was in the west. ” 

But it is in the cast.” ^ 

“Ah, there I can’t help you, Miss Demolines. I 
never know which is east, and which west; and if I 
did, I shouldn’t know from which point the wind'' 
blew. ” 

“ At any rate mamma can’t come downstairs, and 
you must excuse her. What a very nice woman Mrs. 
Dobbs Broughton is.” Johnny acknowledged that 
Mrs. Dobbs Broughton was charming. “ And Mr. 
Broughton is so good-natured! ” Johnny again 
assented. “ I like him of all things,” said Miss 
Demolines. “ So do I,” said Johnny;—“ I never liked 
anybody so much in my life. I suppose one is bound 
to say that kind of thing.” “ Oh, you ill-natured man,” 
said Miss Demolines. “ I suppose you think that poor 
Mr. Broughton is a little—just a little,—you know^ 
what I mean.” 

“ Not exactly,” said Johnny. 

“Yes, you do; you know very well what I mean. 
And of course he is. How can he help it? ” 

“Poor fellow,—no. I don’t suppose he can help 
it, or he would;—wouldn’t he? ” 

“ Of course Mr. Broughton had not the advantage 
of birth or much early education. All his friends 
know that, and make allowance accordingly. When, 
she married him, she was aware of his deficiency, and 
made up her mind to put up with it.” 

“It was very kind of her; don’t you think so?” 

“ I knew Maria Clutterbuck for years before she 
was married. Of course she was very much m^ 
senior, but, nevertheless, we were friends. I thinf 
I was hardly more than twelve years old when 
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first begfan to correspond with Maria. She was then 
past twenty. So you sec, Mr. Eames, I make no 
secret of my ag'e. ” 

“Why should you?” 

“ But never mind that. Everybody knows that Maria 
Cluttcrbuck was very much admired. Of course Tm 
not g:oing: to tell you or any other gentleman all her 
history.” 

“ I was in hopts you were.” 

“ Then certainly your hopes will be frustrated, Mr. 
Eames. But undoubtedly when she told us that she 
'was g'oing to take Dobbs Broughton, we were a 
little disappointed. Maria Clutterbuck had been used 
ito a better kind of life. You understand what I 
[mean, Mr. Eames?” 

** Oh, exactly;—and yet it*s not a bad kind of life, 
^either.” 

“ No, no; that is true. It has its attractions. She 
keeps her carriage, sees a good deal of company, has 
an excellent house, and goes abroad for six weeks 
every year. But you know, Mr. Eames, there is, 
perhaps, a little uncertainty about it.” 

Life is always uncertain, Miss Demolines.” 
t “ You're quizzing now, I know. But don’t you 
feel now, really, that City money is always very 
chancy? It comes and goes so quick." 

“ As regards the going, 1 think that’s the same 
with all money,” said Johnny. 

Not with land, or the funds. Mamma has every 
shilling laid out in a first-class mortgage on land at 
four per cent. That does make one feel so secure I 
The land can’t run away.” 

“ But you think poor Broughton’s money may?”^ 

I It’s all speculation, you know. I don’t believe 
ishe minds it; I don’t, indeed. She lives that kind 
of fevered life now that she likes excitement. Of 
doLirse we all know that Mr. Dobbs Broughton is not 
what we can call an educated gentleman. His 
Ijanncrs are against him, and he is very ignorant, 
pfeven dear Maria would admit that,” 
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“One would perhaps let that pass without - 
her opinion at all.” 

“She has acknowledged it to me, twenty .j,. _ 

But he is very good-natured, and lets her do 
nearly anything that she likes. I only hope sh^ 
trespass on his good-nature. I do, indeed.” 

“You mean, spend too much money?” 

“No; I didn’t mean that exactly. Of cout-s^ 
ought to be moderate, and I hope she is. 
kind of fevered existence profuse expenditure jj 


S'" 


haps necessary. But I was thinking of soin-. 
elsl I fear she is a little giddy.” 


too'— 


“ Dear me 1 I should have thought she was 
too—’-too-” 

“ You mean too old for anything of that: 

Maria Broughton must be thirty-three if she’s ^ 

“That would make you just twenty-five^ 

Johnny, feeling perfectly sure as he said so thL^^ 
lady whom he was addressing was at any rat:^ 
thirty! ^ 

“Never mind my age, Mr. Eames; whethear J 
twenty-five, or a hundred-and-five, has nothings cjo- 

with poor Maria Clutterbuck. But now I’ll tell 
why I mention all this to you. You must ha^sre 
how foolish she is aboifc your friend Mr. Dalrym,pi^ ^ '' 
“ Upon my word, I haven’t.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Eames; you have. If sh.e 
your wife, would you like her to call a man Conw3.y ^ 
Of course you would not. I don’t mean to say 
there’s anything in it. I know Maria’s principles^ 
too well to suspect that. It’s merely because sHe's 
flighty and fevered.” 

“That fevered existence accounts for it all,’’ said 
Johnny. 

“ No doubt it does,” said Miss Demolines, witlx a 
nod of her head, which was intended to shovv- tlTiat 
she was willing to. give her friend the full benefit of 
any excuse which could be offered for her- “ I 3 iat 
don’t you tliink you could do something, Mr. Eames.*^ 
“ I do something ? ” 
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** Vvs,, you. Vou ami Mr. Dalrymple arc such 
Iricntis! li you just to point out to him you 

ion>w- 

Point out what? 'I't*!! him that he ouj»htn’t to be 
(/uiuvay? Btu'ause, after alh I suppose that’s 
tiu’ worst of it. It you mean to say that Dalrymple 
i^ in love v\ith Mrs. Hroui^hton, you never made a 
j^reater mistake in your life.’” 

*'Olu no; tmt in love. That would he terrible, you 
know." And Miss Demolines shook her head .sadly. 
*' But there may be .so much misehiid* done without 
anythini4 t*t that kind ! I’liouj^htlessness, you know, 
Mr. Eaine*^' [ntn: thou^htlessne.ss ! 'i'hink of what I 
have said, and if you ran speak a word to your friend, 
do. And now I want t<» ask you sumelliinj.;’ <‘lsc. Tm 
so jt^lad you are eome, luvaiuse circumstances have 
*.crnn‘tl to mak<‘ it necessary that you and I .should 
know e.ndi other. W'e may be of so much u.se if we 
put our heads together," Johnny bowed when he 
heard tiiis, hut made no immediate rt*ply. ” Have you 
luMrd anylhint; about a cert.ain pi<‘ture that is ])einj»' 
[danned?” johnny did not wish to answer this 
finest ion, but Miss Demolines paused so lonj^*, and 
hudoai so earm*stly into Ills face, that he found himself 
forrt'd to .say sonu thinj^. ^ 

“ \Mial fneture? " 

" A certain picture that is—, or, pc'rhaps, that is not 
to he, [)ainte<i by Mr. DalrympU*? ” 

1 hear so much about Dalrymple’s j>ictures ! ^’ou 
dmih mean the portrait of Lady (Jlencorn Palliser? 
'rhat is nearly finished, and will he in the Exhibition 
this year," 

“ 1 fion't mean that at all. I mean a picture that 
has not yet been lie^am/’ 

" A portrait, I suppo.se? " 

"As to that I eannot quite say. It is at any rate 
to he a likeness. I am sure you have heard of it, 
Mr. !\aim*s; it would be belter that vv(‘ should 
fv candid with I'ach other. You remember Mkss \’an 
Siever, of course ? " 
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“ I remember that she dined at the Brou^itons*.” 

“And you have heard of Jael, I suppose, and| 
Sisera? ” 

“Yes; in a f;>’eiUTal way,—in the 

“And now will you tell me whether you have not 
heard the names of Jael and Miss \hin Siever coupled 
together? 1 see you know all about it.” 

“ I have heard of it, certainly.” 

“ Of course you have. So have I, 5 ^s you perceive. 
Now, Mr. Karnes,”—and Miss Demolines’ voice 
became tremulously eaf^er as she addressed him,—“ it 
is your duty, and it is my duty, to take ('are that that 
picture shall never be painted.” # 

“ But why should it not be painted ? ” 

“ You don’t know Miss Van Siever, yet.” 

Not in the least.” 

“Nor Mrs. Van Siever.” 

“ I never spoke a word to her.” 

“I do. I know them both,—well.” There was 
something almost grandly tragic in Miss Deniolines’ 
voice as she thus spoke. “ Yes, Mr. Karnes, 1 know 
them well. If that scheme he continued, it will work 
terrible mischief. You and I must prevent it.” 

“ But I don’t see what harm it will do.” 

“ Think of Conway Dalrymple p;tssing so many 
hours in Maria’s sitting-room upstairs I Tile pielur’e 
is to be painted there, you know. ” 

“ But Miss \'an Si<‘ver will be present. Won’t that 
make it all right? What is there wrong about Miss 
Van Siever?” 

“ 1 won’t deny that Clara Van Siever has a ('ertain 
beauty of her own. To me she is t'ertainly the most 
unattractive^ woman tliat I ever came near, Shi* is 
simply repulsive!” Hereupon Miss Demolines held 
up her hand as though she were banishing Miss Van 
Siever for ever from her sight, and shuddered slightly. 

“ Men think her handsome, and she is handsome. 
But she is false, covetous, malicious, cruel, and dis¬ 
honest. ” 

“ What a fiend in petticoats ! ” 
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You may say that, Mr. Eaines, And then her 
mother ! Her moth(*r is not so bad. Her mother is 
very cliiTerent. But the mother is an odious woman, 
too. It was an evil day lor Maria Clutterbuck when 
siu‘ first: saw tnther the mother or the daui^-hter. 1 tell 
you that in eonildcMiee." 

But what can I do? " said Johnny, who began to 
he startled and almost interested by the eagerness of 
the woman. 

“Til tell you what you can do. Don’t let your 
friend gro to Mr. Broughton's house to paint the 
jfjeturi'. If ht‘ does do il, there will mischief come 
of it. Of coursif you can prevent him.” 

1 should not think of trying* to prevent him unless 
1 kiH^w why." 

** She's a nasty proud minx, and it would set her 
up evtu' so high, - to think that she was being painted 
by Mr. I>iilrymple! But that isn’t the reason. Maria 
\V{>ii](l get into terrible trouble about it, and there 
would be no end of mischief. 1 must not tell you 
more now, and if you do not bc‘]i(‘ve me, I cannot 
help it. Sur(‘iy, Mr. Ivames, my word may be taken 
as going* lor something? And when 1 ask you to 
help nit** in this, I do t*xpect tliat you will not refuse 
me." By this tinu^ Miss Demolines was sitting close 
tn him, "and ha<i more than oiuh* put her hand upon 
his arm in tht* energy of her eloquence. Then as he 
r(*nu!inber<*d that h<‘ hatl never seen Miss Deniolines 
till thi* otlun* day, or Miss Van vSi(‘ver, or even Mrs. 
l)(ihi)s BrouglUtHi, he lu'thought himself that it was 
ill very drtill. Nevertheless he had no objection to 
Miss l>emo!ines putting Iwr hand upon his arm, 

“ 1 never like to tnlerdVre in anything that does not 
)t*f*in to be my own business,” said Johnny. 

“ Is not your friend's business your own business? 
A'liat does friendship mean if it is not so? And 
vluMi i tell you that it is my business, mine of right, 
oes that go for nothing with you? I thought I 
light depend upon you, Mr, Eamc.s; I did indeed.” 
'hen again she put her hand upon his arm, and as 
c.a I. 10 
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he looked into her eyes he began to^ think that after 
alf she was good-looking in a certain way. At any 
rate she had fine eyes, and there was something^ 
picturesque about the entanglement of her hair. 

“ Think of it, and then come back and talk to me 
again,” said Miss Demolines. 

“ But I am going out of town to-morrow.” 

“ For how long? ” 

“ For ten days.” 

“ Nothing can be done during that time. Clara Van 
Siever is going away in a day, and will not be back 
for three weeks. I happen to know that; so we have^ 
plenty of time for working. It would be very desirable 
that she should never even hear of it; but that cannot 
be hoped, as Maria has such a tongue ! Couldn’t you 
see Mr. Dalrymple to-night?” 

“Well, no; I don’t think I could.” 

“Mind, at least, that you come to me as soon asl 
ever you return.” 

Before he got out of the house, which he did after* 
a most affectionate farewell, Johnny felt himself com-' 
pelled to promise that he would come to Miss 
Demolines again as soon as he got back to town; ] 
and as the door was closed behind him by the boy^ 
in buttons, he made up his mind that he certain!}^ 
would call as soon as he returned to London. “ It’s] 
as good as a play,” he said to himself. Not that he! 
cared in the least for Miss Demolines, or that hej 
would take any steps with the intention of preventing^ 
the painting of the picture. Miss Demolines had somd 
battle to fight, and he would lea\;^e her to fight it with! 
her own weapons. If his friend chose to paint a* 
picture of Jael, and take Miss Van Siever as a model,‘ 
it was no business of his. Nevertheless he would 
certainly go and see Miss Demolines again, because, 
as he said, she was as good as a play. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE PICTURE 

On that same afternoon Conway Dalrymple rolled up 
his sketch of Jael and Sisera, put it into his pocket, 
dressed himscf with some considerable care, putting 
on a velvet coat which he was in the habit of wearing 
out of doors when he did not intend to wander beyond 
Kensington Cardens and the neighbourhood and which 
was supposed to become him well, yellow gloves, and 
a certain Spanish hat of which he was fond, and 
slowly sauntered across to the house of his friend 
Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. When the door was opened 
to him he did not ask if the lady v/ere at home, but 
muttering some word to the servant, made his way 
through the hall, upstairs, to a certain small sitting- 
room looking to the north, which was much used by 
the mistress of the house. It was quite clear that 
Conway Dalrymple had arranged his visit beforehand, 
and that he was expected. He opened the door without 
knocking, and, though the servant had followed him, 
he entered without being announced. “ I’m afraid I’m 
late,” he said, as he gave his hand to Mrs. Broughton; 
“but for the life I could not get away sooner.” 

“You arc quite in time,” said the lady, “for any 
good that you are likely to do.”* 

“ What does that mean?” 

“ It means this, my friend, that you had better give 
the idea up. I ha^^c been thinking of it all day, and 
I do not approve of it.” 

“ What nonsense ! ” 

“ Of course you will say so, Conway. I have 
observed of late that whatever I say to you is called 
nonsense. I suppose it is the new fashion that 
gentlemen should so express themselves, but I am not 
quite sure that I like it.” 

“ You know what I mean. I am very anxious about 
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this picture, and I shall be much disappointed if it 
cannot be done now. It "was you put it into my head 
first.” 

“ I regret It very much, I can assure you; but it 
will not be generous in you to urge that against me.” 

“ But why shouldn't it succeed? ” 

“ There are many reasons,—some personal to 
myself. ” 

“ I do not know what they can be. You hinted at 
something which I only took as having" been said in 
joke.” 

“ If you mean about Miss Van Siever and yourself, 
I was quite in earnest, Conway. I do not think you 
could do better, and I should be glad to see it of all 
things. Nothing would please me more than to bring 
Miss Van Siever and you together.” 

“ And nothing would please me less.” 

“ But why so? ” 

“ Because,—because-. I can do nothing but tell 

you the .truth, carina; because my heart is not free 
to present itself at Miss Van Siever’s feet.” 

“ It ought to be free, Conway, and you must make 
it free. It will be well that you should be married, 
and well for others besides yourself. 1 tell you so 
as your friend, and you^ have no truer friend. Sit 
where you are, if you pl&sc. You can say anything 
you have to say without stalking about the room.” 

I was not going to stalk,—as you call it.” 

“You will be safer aod quieter while you are sitting, 

I heard a knock at the door, and I do not doubt that 
it is Clara. She said she would be here.” 

“And you have told her of the pipturc?” 

“Yes; I have told her. She said that it would be 
impossible, and that her mother wmuld not allow it. 
Here she is.” Then Miss Van Siever was shown into 
the room, and Dalrymple perceived that she was a girl 
the peculiarity of whose complexion boro daylight 
better even than candlelight. There was something 
in her countenance which seemed to declare that she 
could bear any light to which it might be subjected 
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without flinching* from it. And her bonnet, which was 
very plain, and Ser simple brown morning gown, suited 
her well. She was one who required none of the 
circumstances of studied dress to carry off aught in 
her own appearance. She could look her best when 
other women look their worst, and could dare to be 
seen at all times. Dalrymplc, with an artist’s eye, 
saw this at once, and immediately confessed to himself 
that there vvas something great about her. He could 
not deny hcr‘'beauty. But there was ever present to 
him that look of hardness which had struck him when 
he first saw her. He could not but fancy that though 
at times she might be playful, and allow the fur of 
her coat to be stroked with good-humour,—she would 
be a dangerous plaything, using her claws unpleasantly 
when the good-humour should have passed away. But 
not the less was she beautiful, and—beyond that and 
better than that, for his purpose,—she was picturesque. 

“ Clara,” said Mrs. Broughton, “ here is this mad 
painter, and he says that he will have you on his 
canvas, either with your will or without it.” 

“ Even if he could do that, I am sure he would not,” 
said Miss Van Siever. 

“ To prove to you that I can, I think I need only 
show you the sketch,” sa\d Dalrymplc, taking the 
drawing out of his pocket “As regards the face, 
I know it so well by heart already, that I feel certain 
I could produce a likene.ss without even a sitting. 
What do you think of it, Mrs. Broughton? ” 

“ It is clever,” said she, looking at it with all that 
enthusiasm which women are able to throw into their 
eyes on such occasions; “ very clever. The subject 
would just suit her. I have never doubted that.” 

“ Eames says that it is confused,” said the artist. 

“ I don’t sec that at all,” said Mrs. Broughton. 

“ Of course a sketch must be rough. This one has 
been rubbed about and altered,—but I think there is 
something in it.” 

“ An immense deal,” said Mrs. Broughton. “ Don’t 
you think so, Clara? ” 
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“ I am not a judge.” 

“But you can see the woman’s fixed purpose;^ and 
her stealthiness as well;—and the man sleeps like a 
log. What is that dim outline?” 

“Nothing in particular,” said Dalrymple. But the 
dim outline was intended to represent Mrs. Van Siever. 

“It is very good,—unquestionably good,” said Mrs. 
Dobbs Broughton. “ I do not for a moment doubt 
that you would make a great picture of it. It is just 
the subject for you, Conway; so much imagination, 
and yet such a scope for portraiture. It would be full 
of action, and yet such perfect repose. And the lights 
and shadows would be exactly in your line. I can see 
at a glance how you would manage the light in the 
tent, and bring it down just on the nail. And then 
the pose of the woman would be so good, so much 
strength, and yet such grace! You should have the 
bowl he drank the milk out of, so as to tell the whole 
story. No painter living tells a story so well as you 
do, Conway.” Conway Dalrymple knew that the 
woman was talking nonsense to him, and yet he liked 
it, and liked her for talking it. 

“ But Mr. Dalrymple can paint his Sisera without 
making me a Jael,” said Miss Van Siever. 

“ Of course he can,” sa^i Mrs. Broughton. 

“But I never will,” said the artist. “I conceived 
the subject as connected with you, and I will never 
disjoin the two ideas.” 

“ I think it no compliment, I can assure you,” said 
Miss Van Siever. 

“ And none was intended. But you may observe 
that artists in all ages have sought^for higher types 
of models in painting women who have been violent 
or criminal, than have sufficed for them in their 
portraitures of gentleness and virtue. Look at all 
the Judiths, and the Lucretias, and the Charlotte 
Cordays; how much finer the women are than the 
Madonnas and the Saint Cecilias.” 

“ After that, Clara, you need not scruple to be a 
Jael,” said Mrs. Broughton. 
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“ But I do scruple,—very much; so strongly that 
I know I never shall do it. In the first place I don’t 
know why Mr. Dalrymple wants it.” 

“ Want it! ” said Conway. “ I want to paint a 
striking picture.” 

“ But you can do that without putting me into it.” 

“No;—not this picture. And why should you 
object? It is the commonest thing in the world for 
ladies to sit artists in that manner.” 

“ People would know it.” 

“ Nobody would know it, so that you need care 
about it. What would it matter if everybody knew 
it? We are not proposing anything improper;—are 
we, Mrs. Broughton?” ^ 

“ She shall not be pressed if she does not like it,” 
said Mrs. Broughton. “ You know I told you before 
Clara came in, that I was afraid it could not be done.” 

“And I don’t like it,” said Miss Van Siever, with 
some little hesitation in her voice. 

“ I don’t see anything improper in it, if you mean 
that,” said Mrs. Broughton. 

“ But, mamma ! ” 

“Well, yes; that is the difficulty, no doubt. The 
only question is, whether your mother is not so very 
singular, as to make it impossible that you should 
comply with her in everything.” 

“ I am afraid that I do not comply with her in very 
much,” said Miss Van Siever in. her gentlest voice. 

“ Oh, Clara ! ” 

“ You drive me to say so, as otherwise I should be 
a hypocrite. Of course I ought not to ha.ve said it 
before Mr. Dalrymple.” 

“ You and Mr. Dalrymple will understand all about 
that, I daresay, before the picture is finished,” said 
Mrs. Broughton. 

It did not take much persuasion on the part of 
Conway Dalrymple to get the consent of the younger 
lady to be painted, or of the elder to allow the sitting 
to go on in her room. When the question of easeh 
and other apparatus came to be considered Mrs 
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Broughton was rather flustered, and again declared 
with energy that the whole thing must fall to^ the 
ground; but a few more words from the painter 
restored her, and at last the arrangements were made. 
As Mrs. Dobbs Broughton’s dear friend, Madeliua 
Demolines had said, Mrs. Dobbs Broughton liked a 
fevered existence. “What will Dobbs say?” she 
exclaimed more than once. And it was decided at 
last that Dobbs should know nothing abcut it as long 
as it could be kept from him. “ Of course he shall 
be told at last,” said his wife, “ I wouldn’t keep 
anything from the dear fellow for all the world. Hut 
if he knew it at first it would be sure to get througjh 
Musselboro to your mother.” 

“ I certainly shall beg that Mr. Broughton may not 
be taken into confidence if Mr. Musselboro is 1o 
follow,” said Clara. “And it must be understood 
that I must cease to sit immediately, whatever may 
be the inconvenience, should mamma speak to me 
about it.” 

This stipulation was made and conceded, and then 
Miss Van Siever went away, leaving the artist with 
Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. “ And now, if you please, 
Conway, you had better go too,” said the lady, as 
soon as there had been time for Miss Van Siever to 
get downstairs and out of the hall-door. 

“ Of course you arc in a hurry to get rid of me. ” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ A little while ago I improperly said that some 
suggestion of yours was nonsense and you rebukt*d 
me for my blunt incivility. Might pot I rebuke you 
now with equal justice ? ” 

“Do so, if you will;—but leave me. I tell you, 
Conway, that in these matters you must cither fx* 
guided by me, or you and I must cease to see ent'h 
other. It does not do that you should remain ht^ro 
with me longer than the time usually allowed for a 
morning call. Clara has come and gone, and you al.so 
must go. I am sorry to disturb you, for you soem 
to be so very comfortable in that chair.” 
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I am comfortable,—and I can look at you. Come; 
—there can be no harm in saying that, if I say nothing 
else. Well;—there, now I am gone. ” Whereupon 
he got up from his arm-chair. 

“ But you are not gone while you stand there. ” 

“ And you would really wish me to marry that 
g-irl?” 

“ I do,—if you can love her.” 

“ And whah about her love? ” 

“ You must win it, of course. She is to be won, 
like any other woman. The fruit wonT fall into your 
mouth merely because you open your lips. You must 
climb the tree.” 

“ Still climbing trees in the Hesperides,” said 
Conway. “ Love does that, you know; but it is hard 
to climb the trees without the love. It seems to me 
that I have done my climbing,—have clomb as high 
as I knew how, and that the boughs are breaking with 
me, and that I am likely to get a fall. Do you 
understand me? ” 

“ I would rather not understand you.” 

“ That is no answer to my question. Do you under- 
.stand that at this moment I am getting a fall which 
will break every bone in m^ skin and put any other 
climbing out of the question as far as 1 am concerned? 
Do you understand that?” 

“No; I do not,” said Mrs. Broughton, in a tremu¬ 
lous voice. 

“ Then I ’ll go and make love at once to Clara Van 
Siever. There’s enough of pluck left in me to ask her 
to marry me, anc} I suppose I could manage to go 
through the ceremony if she accepted me.” 

“ But 1 want you to love her,” said Mrs, Dobbs 
Broughton. 

“ I daresay I should love her well enough after a 
bit;—^that is, if she didn’t break my head or comb my 
hair. 1 suppose there will be no objection to my 
saying that you sent me when I ask her? ” 

“ Conway, you will of course not mention my name 
to her. 1 have suggested to you a marriage which 
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I think would tend to make you happy, and would 
give you a stability in life which you want. It is 
perhaps better that I should be explicit at once. As 
an unmarried man I cannot continue to know you. 
You have said words of late which have driven me 
to this conclusion. I have thought about it much,— 
too much, perhaps, and I know that I am right. Miss 
Van Siever has beauty and wealth and Jntcllcct, and 
I think that she would appreciate the love of such 
a man as you are. Now go.” And Mrs. Dobbs 
Broughton, standing upright, pointed to the door. 
Conway Dalrymple slowly took his Spanish hat from 
off the marble slab on which he had laid it, and left 
the room without saying a word. The interview had 
been quite long enough, and there was nothing else 
which he knew how to say with effect. 

Croquet is a pretty game out of doors, and chess 
is delightful in a drawing-room. Battledoor and 
shuttlecock and hunt-the-slipper have also their attrac¬ 
tions. Proverbs are good, and cross questions with 
crooked answers may be made very amusing. But 
none of these games are equal to the game of love- 
making,—providing that the players can be quite sure ’ 
that there shall be no heaiM: in the matter. Any touch 
of heart not only destroys the pleasure of the game,' 
but makes the player awkward and incapable and 
i"obs him of his skill. And thus it is that there are 
many people who cannot play the game at all. A 
deficiency of some needed internal physical strength 
prevents the owners of the heart from keeping a 
proper control over its valves, and thus emotion sets 
in, and the pulses are accelerated, and feeling super¬ 
venes. For such a one to attempt a game of love- 
making, is as though your friend with the gout should 
insist on playing croquet. A sense of the ridiculous, 
if nothing else, should in either case deter the afflicted 
one from the attempt. There was no such absurdity 
with our friend Mrs. Dobbs Broughton and Conway 
Dalrymple. Their valves and pulses were all right. 
They could play the game without the slightest danger 
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of any inconvenient result;—of any inconvenient result, 
that is, as reg-arded their own feelings. Blind people 
cannot see and stupid people cannot understand,—and 
it might be that Mr. Dobbs Broughton, being both 
blind and stupid in such matters, might perceive some¬ 
thing of the playing of the game and not know that 
it was only a game of skill. 

When I sa^* that as regarded these two lovers there 
was nothing of love between them, and that the game 
was therefore so far innocent, I would not be under¬ 
stood as asserting that these people had no hearts 
within their bosoms. Mrs. Dobbs Broughton probably 
loved her husband in a sensible, humdrum way, feeling 
him to be a bore, knowing him to be vulgar, aware 
that he often took a good deal more wine than wa§ 
good for him, and that he was almost as uneducated 
as a hog. Yet she loved him, and showed her love 
by taking care that he should have things for dinner 
which he liked to eat. But in this alone there were 
to be found none of the charms of a fevered existence, 
and therefore Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, requiring those 
charms for her comfort, played her little game with 
Conway Dalrymple. And as regarded the artist him¬ 
self, let no reader presume Jiirn to have been heartless 
because he flirted with Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. 
Doubtless he will marry some day, will have a large 
family for which he will work hard, and will make 
a good husband to some stout lady who will be careful 
in looking’ after his linen. But on the present occasion 
he fell into some slight trouble in spite of the innocence 
of his game. As^he quitted his friend’s room he heard 
the hall-door slammed heavily; then there was a quick 
step on the stairs, and on the landing-place above the 
first flight he met the master of the house, somewhat 
flurried, as it seemed, and not looking comfortable, 
either as regarded his person or his temper.^ “ By 
George, he’s been drinking! ” Conway said to himself, 
after the first glance. Now it certainly was the case 
that poor Dobbs Broughton would sometimes drink a 
improper hours. 
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“What the devil are you doing here? ” said Dobhs 
Broughton to his friend the artist. “ You’re ahva\ s 
here. You’re here a doosed sight inore than I liKe. 
Husbands when they have been drinking arc v<‘ry apt 
to make mistakes as to the purport of the game. 

“Why, Dobbs,” said the painter, “there’s something 
wrong with you. ” ^ . 

*‘,No, there ain’t. There’s nothing aiul it 

there was, what’s that to you? I shan’t ask you to 
pay anything for me, I suppose.” 

“Well;—I hope not.” 

“ I won’t have you here, and let that bc^ iiii end 
of it. It’s all very well when I choose to liave n 
few' friends to dinner, but my wife can do very wtdl 
without your fal-lalling here all day. Will yoti 
remember that, if you please?” 

Conway Dalrymple, knowing that he had better not 
argue any question with a drunken man, took hiinseU 
out of the house, shrugging his vshoulclers as he 
thought of the misery which his poor dear playfelU>w 
would now be called upon to endure. 


CHAPTER XXVn 

A HERO AT HOME 

On the morning after his visit to Miss Demolines 
John Eames found hj^nself at the Paddington station 
asking for a ticket for Guestwick, and as he pi<dved 
up his change another gentleman'’also demandt‘d a 
ticket for the same place. Had Guestwick heiai ;tv 
Liverpool or Manchester, Eames would have thought 
nothing about it* It is a matter of course that men 
should always be going from London to Llvcrp<»f»l 
and Manchester; but it seemed odd to him that two 
men should want first-class tickets for so small a 
place as Guestwick at the same moment. And when, 
aftemards,^ he was placed by the guard in the sanu; 
carriage with this other traveller, he could not hut 
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fee! some little curiosity. The man was four or five 
years Johnny’s senior, a good-looking fellow, with a 
pleasant face, and the outward appurtenances of a 
gentleman. The intelligent reader will no doubt be 
aware that the stranger was Major Grantly; but the 
intelligent reader has in this respect had much advan¬ 
tage over John Eames, who up to this time had never 
even heard of his cousin Grace Crawley’s lover. “ I 
think you w$re asking for a ticket for Guestwick,” 
said Johnny;—whereupon the major owned that such 
was the case. “ I lived at Guestwick the greater part 
of my life,” said Johnny, “ and it’s the dullest, dearest 
little town in all England.” “ I never was there 
before,” said the major, “and indeed I can hardly 
say I am going there now. I shall only pass, through 
it.” Then he got out his newspaper, and Johnny also 
got out his, and for a time there was no conversation 
between them. John remembered how holy was the 
errand upon which he was intent, and gathered his 
thoughts together, resolving that having so great a 
matter on his mind he would think about nothing else 
and speak about nothing at all. He was going down 
to Allington to ask Lily' Dale for the last time whether 
she would be his wife; to ascertain whether he was 
to be successful or unsuccessful in the one great wish 
of his life; and, as such was the case with him,—as 
he had in hand a thing so vital, it could be nothing 
to him whether the chance companion of his voyage 
was an agreeable or a disagreeable person. He him¬ 
self, in any of the ordinary circumstances of life, was 
prone enough to talk with any one he might mee1 
He could have travelled for twelve hours together wit 
an old lady, and could listen to her or make her liste 
to him without half an hour’s interruption. But thu 
journey was made on no ordinary occasion, and it 
behoved him to think of Lily. Therefore, after the 
first little almost necessary effort at civility, he fell 
back into gloomy silence. He was going to do his 
best to win Lily Dale, and this doing of his best would 
require all his thought and all his energy. 



And probably Major Grantly’s mind was bent in the 
same direction. He, too, had this work before him, 
and could not look upon his work as a thing- that 
was altogether pleasant. He might probably get that 
which he was intent upon obtaining. He knew,—he 
almost knew,—that he had won the heart of the girl 
whom he was seeking. There had been that between 
him and her which justified him in supposing that 
he was dear to her, although no expressipn of affection 
had ever passed from her lips to his ears. Men may 
know all that they require to know on that subject 
without any plainly spoken words. Grace Crawley had 
spoken no word, and yet he had known,—at any rate 
had not doubted, that he could have the place in her 
heart of which he desired to be the master. She would 
never surrender herself altogether till she had taught 
herself to be sure of him to whom she gave herself. 
But she had listened to him with silence that had 
not rebuked him, and he had told himself that he might 
venture, without fear of that rebuke as to which the 
minds of some men are sensitive to a degree which 
other men cannot even understand. But for all this 
Major Grantly could not be altogether happy as to 
his mission. He would ask Grace Crawley to be his 
wife; but he would be ruined by hLs own success. 
And the remembrance that he would be severed from 
all his own family by the thing that he was doing, 
was very bitter to him. In generosity he might be 
silent about this to Grace, but who can endure to be 
silent on such a subject to the woman who is to be 
his wife?’ And then it would not be possible for him 
:o abstain from explanation. He \\^s now following 
ter down to AlHngton, a step which he certainly would 
lot have taken but for the misfortune which had 
oefallen her father, and he must explain to her in 
some sort why he did so. He must say to her,— 
if not in so many words, still almost as plainly as 
words^ could speak,—I am here now to ask you to be 
my wife, because you specially require the protection 
and countenance of the man who loves you, in the 
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present circumstances of your father’s affairs. He 
knew that he was doing right;—^perhaps had some 
idea that he was doing nobly; but this very appreciation 
of Hs own good qualities made the task before him 
the more diflicult. 

Major Grantly had The Times, and John Eames 
had the Daily News, and they exchanged papers. 
One had the last Saturday, and the other the 
last wSpectator, and they exchanged those also. Both 
had the Palf Mall Gazette, of which enterprising 
periodical they gradually came to discuss the merits 
and demerits, thus falling into conversation at last, 
in spite of the weight of the mission on which each 
of them was intent. Then, at last, when they were 
within half-an-hour of the end of their journey. Major 
Grantly asked his companion what was the best inn 
at Guestwick. He had at first been minded to go on 
to Allington at once,-^to go on to Allington and get 
his work done, and then return home or remain there, 
or find the nearest inn with a decent bed, as circum-:. 
stances might direct him. But on reconsideration, as 
he drew nearer to the scene of his future operations, 
he thought that it might be well for him to remain 
that night at Guestwick. He did not quite know how 
far Allington was from Gupstwick, but he did know 
that it was still mid-winter, and that the days were 
very short. “The Magpie” was the best inn,^ Johnny 
said. Having lived at Guestwick all his life, and 
having a mother living there now, he had never himsel 
put up at “ The Magpie,” but he believed it to be i 
good country inn. They kept post-horses there, he 
knew. He did iiot tell the stranger that his late old 
friend, Lord De Guest, and his present old friend, 
Lady Julia, always hired post-horses from “The 
MagpieV’ but he grounded his ready assertion on the 
remembrance of that fact. “ I think I shall stay there 
to-night,” said the major. “You’ll find it pretty 
comfortable, I don’t doubt,” said Johnny. “Though, 
indeed, it always seems to me that a man alone at 
an inn has a very bad time of it. Reading is all very 
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well, but one ^cts tired of it at last. And then I 
hate horse-hair chairs.” ‘‘ It isn’t very dclij^htful,” 
said the major, “but beg'^ars mustn’t be chooso-s.” 
Then there was a pause, after which the major spoke 
ag’ain. “ You don’t happen to know which way 
AIlin£>'ton lies? ” 

“ AHinj;‘ton ! ” said Johnny. 

“ Yes, Ailing-ton. Is there not a x illnge called 
Allington ? ” 

“There is a villag’c. called Allingfton,rcertainly. It 
lies over there.” And Johnny pointed with his Pngcr 
through the window. “ As 3’ou do not know the 
country you can see nothing-, but I can sec the 
Allington trees at this moment.” 

“I suppose there is no inn at Allington?” 

“ There’s a public-house, with a very nice clean bed¬ 
room. It is called the ‘ Red Lion.’ Mrs. Forrard 
keeps it. I would quite as soon stay there as at 
‘The Magpie.’ Only if they don’t expect you, they 
wouldn’t have much for dinner.” 

“ Then you know the village of Allington? ” 

“ Yes, I know the village of Allington very well. 
I have friends living there. Indeed, I may .say 1 know 
everybody in Allington.” 

“Do you know Mrs. Dale?” 

“Mrs. Dale?” said Johnny. “Yes, I know Mrs. 
Dale. I have known Mrs. Dale pretty nearl}^ all my 
life.” Who could this man be who was goitig down 
to sec Mrs. Dale,—Mrs. Dale, and consequently, Lily 
Dale? He thought that he knew Mrs, Dale so well, 
that she could have no visitor of whom h(' would not 
be entitled to have some knowledge. Bui Major 
Grantly had nothing more to say at the moment a]>out 
Mrs. Dale. He had never seen Mr.s. !“)alc in his life, 
and was now going to her house, not to see her, 
but a friend of hers. He found that he could not very 
well explain this to a stranger, and therefore at the 
moment he said nothing further. But Johnny would 
not allow the subject to be dropped. “ Have you 
known Mrs, Dale long?” he asked. 
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“ I have not the pleasure of knowing her at all,” 
said the major. 

“ I thought, perhaps, by your asking after her-” 

“ I intend to call upon her, that is all. I suppose 
they will have an omnibus here from ‘ The Magpie?^ ” 
Eames said that there no doubt would be an omnibus 
from “The Magpie,” and then they were at their 
journey’s end. 

For the present we will follow John Eames, who 
went at once to his mother’s house. It was his 
intention to remain there for two or three days, and 
’ then go over to the house, or rather to the cottage, 
of his great ally Lady Julia, which lay just be3^ond 
Gucstwick Manor, and somewhat nearer to Allington 
than to the town of Guestwick. He had made up 
his mind that he would not himself go over to Allington 
[till he could do so from Guestwick Cottage, as it was 
called, feeling that, under certain untoward circum¬ 
stances,—should untoward circumstances arise,—Lady 
Julia’s sympathy might be more endurable than that of 
his mother. But he would take care that it should be 
known at Allington that he was in the neighbourhood. 
He understood the necessary strategy of his campaign 
too well to suppose that he could startle Lily into 
'acquiescence. 

With his own mother and sister, John Eames was 
in these days quite a hero. He was a hero with them 
now, because in his early boyish days there had been 
so little about him that was heroic. Then there had 
been a doubt whether he would ever earn his daily 
bread, and he had been a very heavy burden on the 
slight family resources in the matter of jackets and 
trousers. The pride taken in our Johnny had not 
been great, though the love felt for him had been warm. 
But gradually things had changed, and John Eames 
had become heroic in his mother’s eyes. A chance 
circumstance had endeared him to Earl De Guest, and 
from that moment things had gone well with him. 
The earl had given him a watch and had left him a 
fortune, and Sir Raffle Buffle had made him a private 
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secretary. In the old days, when Johnny's iovt‘ for 
Lily Dale was first discussed by his mother and 
sister, they had thouj’*ht it impossil>le that Idly should 
over brinj^ herself to rej**ard with altei'titui so huinl>Ie 
a suitor;—for the I)al(‘s havt* vvvr lield their heads 
up in the world. But now theja* is no mi^^ivinj^^ on 
that score with Mrs. h'anies and lu‘r danjLjhter. Tlu‘ir 
wonder is that Lily Hale should bt* such a fool as to 
decline the love of siu'h a man. So jolinnv was 
received with the r(‘specl due to a hero, as well as 
with the affection hclonjiin^' It) a son; hy which 1 
mean it to be inhered that .Mrs. h]ain<*s ha<i a 
little bit of fish for dinner as well as a lej^' of mutton, 

“ A man came down in the train witli me who says 
he is froinj';’ over to Allint.;ton,’‘ said Johnny. ** I 
wonder who h(‘ can he. ib‘ is stayiiyi; at ’'fhe 
Ma,£»’pie.’ " 

“A fricMid of Captain Dale’s pn»hahly," said Mary, 
Captain Dale was the squire's n'*j)hew and his iieir. 

“ But this man was not to the stpiire's! He 

WHS going to the Small 1 louse/' 

“ Is he going to stay tli(‘re? ” 

“I suppose not, as he asketi ahoul tlu‘ inn," fheni 
Johnny retieded that the man might pro]>al>ly he a 
friend of Croshie’s, add h<‘eame imdanrholy in con¬ 
sequence. Croshit* might have thought it <‘\pedient; 
to send an ani])as.sador tlown to prcjiart* the grounci 
for him before he slumhl vimture again upon the seenq 
himself. If it were so, woultl it not he well that hcv 
John Eames, should get over to Lily as s(»on as 
possible, and not wait till lu* slundd be slaving will: 
Lady Julia? 

It was at any nite inrumbeiit upon him to eal 
upon Lady Julia the nest morning, because of hii 
commi.ssion. The Bi’din wool might remain in hii 
portmanteau till his portmanteau shonbl go with hirri 
to the cottage; but he would take tiie spectacles ai 
once, and h(‘ must explain to Lady Julia \\iiat thj 
lawyers had told him almut the income. So he hireJ 
a saddle-horse from “The Magpie” ami started aftej 
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breakfast on the morning after his arrival. In his. 
unheroic days he would have walked,—as he had 
done, scores of times, over the whole distance from 
Gucstwick to Allington. But now, in these grander 
days, he thought about his boots and the mud, and 
the formal appearance of the thing. “ Ah dear,” he 
said, to himself, as the nag walked slowly out of 
the town, it used to be better with me in the old 
days. I hardly hoped that she would ever accept 
me, but at least she had never refused me. And then 
that brute had not as yet made his way down to 
Allington ! ” ' 

He did not go very fast. After leaving the town 
he trotted on for a mile or so. But when he got 
to the palings of Gucstwick Manor he let the animal 
walk again, and his mind ran back over the incidents 
of his life which were connected with the place. He 
remembered a certain long ramble which he had taken 
in those woods after Lily had refused him. That had 
been subsequent to the Crosbie episode in his life, 
and Johnny had been led to hope by certain of his 
friends,—especially by Lord De Guest and his sister,— 
that he might then be successful. But he had been 
unsuccessful, and had passed^ the bitterest hour of 
his life wandering about in those woods. Since that 
he had been unsuccessful again and again; but the 
bitterness of failure had not been so strong with him 
as on that first occasion. He would try again now, 
and if he failed, he would fail for the last time. As 
he was thinking of all this, a gig overtook him on 
the road, and on looking round he saw that the 
occupant of the gig was the man who had travelled 
with him on the previous day in the train. Major 
Grantly was alone in the gig, and as he recognized 
John Eames he stopped his horse. “ Are you also- 
going to Allington? ” he asked. John Eames, with 
something of scorn in his voice, replied that he had 
no intention of going to Allington on that day. He 
still thought that this man might be an emissary 
From Crosbie, tind therefore resolved that but scant 
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courtesy was due to him. “ I am on my way there 
now,” said Grantly, “ and am going to the house of 
your friend. May I tell her that I travelled V7ith you 
yesterday ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Johnny. “ You may tell her that 
you came down with John Eames.” 

“And are you John Eames? ” asked the major. 

“ If you have no objection,” said Johnny. “ But I 
can hardly suppose you have ever heard my name 
before? ” 

“ It is familiar to me, because I have the pleasure 
of knowing a cousin of yours, Miss Grace Crawley.” 

“ My cousin is at present staying at Allington with 
Mrs. Dale,” said Johnny. ; 

“ Just so,” said the major, who now began to reflectj 
that he had been indiscreet in mentioning Grace 
Crawley’s name. No doubt every one connected with' 
the family, all the Crawleys, all the Dales, and all the 
Eames’s, would soon know the business which had] 
brought him down to Allington; but he need not 
have taken the trouble of beginning the story against 
himself. John Eames, in truth, had never even heard 
Major Grantly’s name, and was quite unaware of the 
fortune which awaited his cousin. Even after what he^ 
had now been told, he still suspected the stranger of^ 
being^ an emissary from his enemy; but the majorj 
not giving him credit for his ignorance, was annoyec| 
with himself for having told so much of his own history,' 
“ I will tell the ladies that I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you,” he said; “ that is, if I am lucky enough tci 
see them.” And then he drove dn. 

I know I should hate that fellow if I were to mee& 
him anywhere again,” said Johnny to himself as h| 
rode on. “ When I take an aversion to a fellow af 
first sight, I always stick to it. It\s instinct, 1 
suppose.” And he was still giving himself credit fod 
the^ strength of his instincts when he reached LadJ 
Julia s cottage. He rode at once into the stable-yardj 
with the privilege of an accustomed friend of the housJ 
and having given up his horse, entered the cottaJ 
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by the back door. ” Is my lady at home, Jemima? 
he said to the maid. 

‘‘Yes, xMr. John; she is in the drawing>^-room, and 
friends of yours are with her.*’ Then he was 
announced, and found himself in the presence of 
Lady Julia, Lily Dale, and Grace Crawley, 

He was very warmly received. Lady Julia really 
loved him dearly, and would have done anything in 
her power to brinj^ about a match between him and 
Lily. Grace was his cousin, and thoug-h she had not 
seen him often, she was prepared to love him dearly 
as Lily’s lover. And Lily,—Lily loved him dearly too, 
•—if only she could have broug-ht herself to love him 
as he wished to be loved ! To all of them Johnny 
Eames wtis something of a hero. At any rate in the 
1 eyes of all of them he possessed those virtues which 
seemed to them to justify them in petting him and 
making much of iiim. 

“ 1 am so glad youVe come,—that is, if you’ve 
brought my .spectacles,” said Lady Julia. 

“ Mv pockets are crammed with spectacles,” said 
Johnny. 

“ And when are you coming to mq? ” 

‘‘ I was thinking of Tuesday.” 

‘‘No; don't come till Wedne.sday. But I mean 
Monday. No; Monday won’t do. Come on Tuesday, 
- early, and drive me out. And now tell us the 
news.” 

Johnny swore that there was no news. He made a 
bravH' attempt to be gay and easy before Lily; but 
he fail(‘d, and he knew that he failed,—and he knew 
that she knew that he failed, “ Mamma will .be so 
glad to see you,” said Lily. “ I suppose you haven’t 
se<‘n Bell yet ? ” 

” I only got to Guestwick yesterday afternoon,” 
said he. 

“ And it will be so nice our having Grace at the 
.Small House;—won’t it? Uncle Christopher has 
quite taken a passion for Grace,—so that I am hardly 
anybody now in the Allington world.” 
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“ By-thc-by,” said Johnny, “ I came down here with 
a friend of yours, Grace.” 

“A friend of mine? ” said Grace. 

“ So he says, and he is at Ailing-ton at this moment. 
He passed me in a gig going there.” 

“And what was his name?” Lily asked. 

“ I have not the remotest idea,” said Johnny. “ He 
is a man about my own age, very g^od-looking, and: 
apparently very well able to take care of himself. He: 
is short-sighted, and holds a glass in one eye when; 
he looks out of a carriage-window. That’s all that I 
know about him.” 

Grace Crawley’s face had become suffused with; 
blushes at the first mention of the friend and the gig 
but then Grace blushed very easily. Lily knew all; 
about it at once;—at once divined who must be the 
friend in the gig, and was almost beside herself with 
joy. Lady Julia, who had heard no more of the major 
than had Johnny, was still clever enough to perceive; 
that the friend must be a particular friend,—for she 
had noticed Miss Crawley’s blushes. And Grace her-: 
self had no doubt as to the man. The picture of her: 
lover, with the ^lass in his eye as he looked out 
of the window, ^ad b<een too perfect to admit of a 
doubt. In her distress she put out her hand and 
took hold of Lily’s dress. 

“And you say he is at Allington now?” said Lily. 

“ I have no doubt he is at the Small House at this 
moment,” said Johnny. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

SHOWING HOW MAJOR GRANTLY TOOK A WALK 

Major Grantly drove his gig into the yard of the 
“ Red Lion ” at Allington, and from thence walked 
away at once to Mrs. Dale’s house. When he reached 
the village he had hardly made up his mind as to th^ 
way in which he would begin his attack; but now, as| 
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he went down the street, he resolved that he would 
first ask for Mrs. Dale. Most probably he would 
[find himself in the presence of Mrs. Dale and her 
daughter, and of Grace also, at his first entrance; 
and if so, his position would be awkward enough. He 
almost regretted now that he had not written to Mrs. 
Dale, and asked for an interview. His task would be 
very difficult if he should find all the ladies together. 
But he was strofig in the feeling that when his purpose 
was told it would meet the approval at any rate of 
Mrs. Dale; and he walked boldly on, and bravely 
knocked at the door of the Small House, as he had 
already learned that Mrs. Dale’s residence was called 
by all the neighbourhood. Nobody was at home, the 
servant said; and then, when the visitor began to make 
further inquiry, the girl explained that the two young 
ladies had walked as far as Guestwick Cottage, and 
that Mrs. Dale was at this moment at the Great House 
with the squire. She had gone across soon after 
the young ladies had started. The maid, however, 
was interrupted before she had finished telling all 
this to the major, by finding her mistress behind her 
in the passage, Mrs. Dale had returned, and had 
entered the house from the lawp. 

“ I am here now, Jane,” said Mrs. Dale, “ if the 
gentleman wishes to sec me.” 

Then the major announced himself. “ My name is 
Major Grantly,” said he;^ and he was blundering on 
with some words about his own intrusion, when Mrs. 
Dale b(‘ggecl him to follow her into the drawing-room. 
He had muttered something to the effect that Mrs. 
Dale would not know who he was; but Mrs. Dale 
knew all about him, and had heard the whole of 
I Grace’s story from Lily. She and Lily had often 
discussed the question whether, under existing circum¬ 
stances, Major Grantly should f('el hirnself bound to 
offer his hand to Grace, and the mother and daughter 
had differed somewhat on the matter. Mrs. Dale 
had held that he, was not so bound, urging that the 
unfortunate position in which Mr, Crawley was placed 
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was so calamitous to all connected with him, as to 
justify any man, not absolutely engaged, in abandon*- 
ing the thoughts of such a marriage. Mrs. Dale had" 
spoken of Major Grantly’s father and mother and 
brother and sister, and had declared her opinion that 
they were entitled to consideration. But Lily had 
opposed this idea very stoutly, asserting that in an 
affair of love a man should think neither of father or” 
brother or mother or sister. “If he^ is worth any¬ 
thing,” Lily had said, “ he will come to her now,—— 
now in her trouble; and will tell her that she at 
least has got a friend who will be true to her. I f 
he does that, then I shall think that there is somethiiigr 
of the poetry and nobleness of love left.” In answer- 
to this Mrs. Dale had replied that women had no right 
to expect from men such self-denying nobility as that. 

“ I don’t expect it, mamma,” said Lily. “ And I aiTi. 
sure that Grace does not. Indeed I am quite sure that 
Grace does not expect even to see him ever again. 
She never says so, but I know that she has mado 
up her mind about it. Still I think he ought to 
come.” “ It can hardly be that a man is bound to 
do a thing, the doing of which, as you confess, would 
be almost more than noble,” said Mrs. Dale. And 
so the matter had been discussed between them - 
But now, as it seemed to Mrs. Dale, the man had 
come to do this noble thing. At any rate he was 
there in her drawing-room, and before either of theint 
had sat down he had contrived to mention Grace- 
“You may not probably have heard my name,” ho 
said, “ but I am acquainted with your friend, Miss 
Crawley.” . 

“ I know your name very well, Major Grantly. My 
brother-in-law who lives over yonder, Mr. Dale, knows 
your father very well,—or he did some years 
ago. And .1 have heard him say that he remembers 
you. ” 

“I recollect. He used to be staying at Ullathorne. 
But that is a long time ago. Is he at home now? ” 

“ Mr. Dale is almost always at home. He very/ 
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rarely goes away, and 1 am sure would be glad to 
see you.” 

Then there was a little pause in the conversation. 
They had managed to seat themselves, and Mrs. Dale 
had said enough to put her visitor fairly at his ease. 

If he had anything special to say to her, he must say 
it,—any request or proposition to make as to Grace 
Crawley, he must make it. And he did make it at 
once. “ My object in coming to Allington,” he said, 
“was to see Miss Crawley.” 

“ She and my daughter have taken a long walk to 
'call on a friend, and I am afraid they will stay for 
lunch; but they will certainly be home between three 
and four, if that is not too long for you to remain 
at Allington.” 

“ O dear, no,” said he. “ It will not hurt me to wait.” 

♦ “It certainly will not hurt me, Major Grantly. 
Perhaps you will lunch with me? ” 

“I’ll tell you what, Mrs. Dale; if you’ll permit 
me, ril explain to you why I have come here. Indeed, 

1 have intended to do so all through, and I can only 
a.sk you to keep my secret, if after all it should require 
to be kept.” 

, “ I will certainly keep any secret that you may ask 
me to keep,” said Mrs. Dale, t^dng off her bonnet. 

“ 1 hope there may be no need of one,” said Major 
Grantly, “ The truth is, Mrs. Dale, that I have known 
Miss Crawley for some time,—nearly for two years 
now, and—I may as well .speak it out at once,—I have 
made up my mind to ask her to be my wife. That 
is why I am here.” ^ Considering the nature of the 
statement, which must have been embarrassing, I 
think that it was made with fluency and simplicity. 

“ Of course, Major Grantly, you know that I have 
no authority with our young friend,” said Mrs. Dale. 
“ 1 mean that she is not connected with us by family 
ties. She has a father and mother, living, as I believe, 
jin the same county with yourself.” 

* “ I know that, Mrs, Dale.” 

“ And you may, perhaps, understand that, as Miss 
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Crawley is now staying with me, I owe it a nieasu^ 
to her friends to ask you whether they vivtare 

your intention.’* 

“They are not aware of it” t » • - 

“I know that at the present moment |q| 

great trouble.” . 

Mrs. Dale was going on, but she 
by Major Grantly. “That is just it,” he 
are circumstances at present which^ nial<^" almost 
impossible that I should go to Mr. ** j 

his permission to address his daughter^ ^ 
know whether you have heard the whole ^*^*^* *\; 

“As much, I believe, as Grace could tell 
“He is, I believe, in such a state of nac**'*^*** distress 
as to be hardly capable of giving me <*iinsiderate 
answer. And I should not know how to speuk to 
him, or how not to speak to hinn, 
unfortunate affair. But, Mrs. Dale, you "vvilK * think, 
perceive that the same circumstance make h 
imperative upon me to be explicit to IVXis-*?' t rawley, 

I think I am the last man to boast of 
regard, but I had learned to think that: I '''•*» ttot 
indifferent to Grace. If that be so, must she 

think of me if I stay away from her now r* 

“ She understands too well the weight the ini»i 

fortune which has fallen upon her father,, to suppo^o 
that any one not connected with her he l>ound 

to share it.” 

“That is just it. She will think that I um silent 
for that reason. I have determined thitl tlint shall 
not keep me silent, and, therefore, I havo triune htTew 
I may, perhaps, be able to brifig comfort Iw in 
her trouble,, As regards my worldly poisition,—* 
though,' indeed, it will not be very good*— an hers is 
not good either, you will not think yourscrif lx>und to 
forbid me to see her on that head,” 

“Certainly not I need hardly say tlint ! full; 
understand that, as regards money, you 4Brc offcri! 
everything where you can get nothing.*^ 

“ Andf you understand my feeling ? ” 


illJ 
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fndcccU I do,—and appreciate the great nobility of 
^yoiir love for Grace. You shall sec her here, if you 
wish it,—and to-day, if you choose to wait.” Major 
Kirantly said that he would wait and would see Grace 
on that afternoon. Mrs. Dale again suggested that 
he should lunch with her, but this he declined. She 
thtui proposed that he .should go across and call upon 
the squire, and thius consume his time. But to this 
he also objected.^ He was not exactly in the humour, 
he said, to renew so old and so slight an acquaintance 
at tiuit time. Mr. Dale would probably have forgotten 
and would be sure to ask what had brought him 
Ao Allington. He would g-o and take a walk, he said, 
and come again exactly at half-past three. Mrs. Dale 
Uigain expressed her certainty that the young ladies 
•would be hack by that time, and Major Grantly left 
>the house. 

Mrs, Dale when she was left alone could not but 
compare the good fortune which was awaiting Grace, 
w’ith the evil fortune which had fallen on her own child. 
Here was a man who was at all points a gentleman. 
Such, at least, was the character which Mrs. Dale 
at once conceded to him. And Grace had ctianced to 
come across this man, and to please his eye, and 
>satisfy his taste, and be loved by him. And the 
^result of tliat t'hance would be that Grace would have 
everything given to her that the world has to give 
Jworth acceptance. She would have a companion for 
'her life whom she could trust, admire, love, and of 

I vlioni slie cnulcl be infinitely proud. Mrs. Dale was 
lot at all aware whether Major Grantly might have 
ivt‘ hundred a year lo spend, or five thousand,—or 
jvhat sum intermediate between the two,—nor did she 
l^ivf much of her thoughts at the moment to that side 
pf the subject, Sh<* knew without thinking of it,—or 
fancied that she knew, that (Iktc were means sufficient 
for eomfortahh* living. It was solely the nature and 
diaracler of the man that was in her mind, and the 
juflicirmcy that was to found in them for a wife’s 
lappiness. Iktt her daughter, her Lily, had come 
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across a man who was a scoundrel, and, as the con¬ 
sequence of that meeting, all her life was marred I 
Could any credit be given to Grace for her success, 
or any blame attached to Lily for her failure. Surelj 
not the latter ! How was her girl to have guarded 
herself from a love so unfortunate, or have avoided 
the rock on which her vessel had been shipwrecked? 
Then many bitter thoughts passed through Mrs. Daleys 
mind, and she almost envied Grace Crawley her lover. 
Lily was contented to remain as she" was, but Lily’s 
mother could not bring herself to be satisfied that her 
child should fill a lower place in the world than other 
girls. It had ever been her idea,—an idea probably 
never absolutely uttered even to herself, but not the 
less practically conceived,—that it is the business of 
a woman to ht married. That her Lily should have 
been won and not worn, had been, and would be, a 
trouble to her for ever. 

Major Grantly went back to the inn and saw his 
horse fed, and smoked a cigar, and then, finding that 
it was still only just one o’clock, he started for a walk. 
He was careful not to go out of AlHngton by the road 
he had entered it, as he had no wish to encounter 
Grace and her friend on their return into the village; 
so he crossed a little b/’ook which runs at the bottom 
of the hill on which the chief street of Allington is 
built, and turned into a field-path to the left as soon 
as he had got beyond the houses. Not knowing the 
geography of the place he did not understand that 
by taking that path he was making his way back to 
the squire’s house; but it was so; and after 
sauntering on for about a mile and crossing back 
again over the stream, of which he took no notice, he 
found himself leaning across a gate, and looking into 
a paddock on the other side of which was the high 
wall of a gentleman’s garden. To avoid this he went 
on a little further and found himself on a farm road, 
and before he could retrace his steps so as not to be 
seen, he met a gentleman whom he presumed to be the*; 
owner of the house. It was the squire surveying his 
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homo farm, as was his daily custom; but Major 
Grantly had not perceived that the house must of 
necessity be Allington House, having- been aware that 
he had passed the entrance to the place, as he entered 
the village on the other side. “ Tm afraid I'm 
intruding',” he said, lifting" his hat. “1 came up the 
path yonder, not knowing* that it would lead me so 
close to a gentleman’s house.” 

“ 'fhere is a right of way through the fields on to 
the liuestwick wad,” said the squire, “and therefore 
you are not trespassing in any sense; but we are not 
particular about such things down here, and you 
would be very welcome if there were no right of way. 
If you are a stranger, perhaps you would like to 
see the outside of the old house. People think it 
picturesque,” 

Then Mtijor Grantly became aware that this must be 
ithc squire, and he was annoyed with himself for his 
own awkwardness in having' thus .come upon the 
house. He would have wished to keep himself 
altogether unseen if it had been possible,—and specially 
unseen by this old g’cntlcman, to whom, now that he 
had met him, he was almost bound to introduce him¬ 
self. Hut ho was not absolutely bound to do so,, 
,and he clet<‘rmincd that he would still keep his peace. 
Even if tlu* squire should afterwards hear of his 
having been there, what would it matter? But to 
proclaim himself at the present moment would be 
disagreeable to him. He permitted the squire, how¬ 
ever, to lead him to the front of the house, and in a 
few moments was standing on the terrace hearing an. 
account of the archifecturo of the mansion. 

” You C[in see the date still in the brickwork of 
one of the chimneys,—that is, if your eyes are very 
good you can see it,—1617. It was completed in 
that year, and very little has been done to it since. 
We think the chimneys are pretty.” 

“They are very pre^tty,” said the major. “Indeed, 
the house altogethcT is as graceful as it can be.” 

“ Those trees are old, too,” said the squire, pointing 
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to two cedars which stood at the side of the house. 

They say they are older than the house, but I 
don't feel sure of it. There was a. mansion here 
before, very nearly, though not quite, on the same'^ 
spot.” 

“ Your own ancestors were living here before that, 

I suppose?” said Grantly, meaning to be civil, 

“Well, yes; two or three hundred years before it, 

I suppose. If you don't mind coming down to the 
churchyard, you'll get an excellent view of the house ; 
—by far the best that there is. By-the-by, would 
you like to step in and take a glass of wine? ” 

“I’m very much obliged,” said the major, “but 
indeed I'd rather not.” Then he followed the squire 
down to the churchyard, and was shown the church 
as well as the view of the house, and the vicarage, 
and a view over to Allington woods from the vicarage 
gate, of which the squire was very fond, and in this 
way he was' taken back on to the Guestwick side of 
the village, and even down on to the road by which he 
had entered it, without in the least knowing where 
he was. He looked at his watch and saw that it was 
past two. “ I'm very much obliged to you, sir,” he 
said, again taking off his hat to the sejuire, and 
if I shall not be intruding I'll make my way back to 
the village.” 

“What village?” said the squire, 

“To Allington,” said Grantly. 

’‘This is Allington,” said the squire; and as he 
spoke, Lily Dale and Grace Crawley turned a corner 
from the Guestwick road and came close upon them. 
^‘Well, girls, I did not expect to see you,” said the 
squire; “your mamma told me you wouldn’t be back 
till it was nearly dark, Lily.” 

“ We have come back earlier than we intended,” 
said Lily. She of course had seen the stranger with 
her uncle, and knowing the ways of the squire in 
such matters had expected to be introduced to him. 
But the reader will be aware that no introduction was 
possible. It never occurred to Lily that this man 
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could be the Major Grantly of. whom she and Grace 
had been talking- during the whole length of the walk 
home. But Grace and her lover had of course known 
each other at once, and Grantly, though he was 
abashed and almost dismayed by the meeting, of 
course came forward and gave his hand to his 
friend. Grace in taking it did not utter a word. 

“ Perhaps I ought to have introduced myself to you 
as Major Graijtly? ” said he, turning to the squire. 

“ Major Grantly! Dear me! I had no idea that 
you were expected in these parts.” 

“ I have come without being expected.” 

You are very welcome, I’m sure. I hope your 
father is well? I used to know him some years ago, 
and I daresay he has not forgotten me.” Then, while 
the girls stood by in silence, and while Grantly was 
endeavouring to escape, the squire invited him very 
warmly to send his portmanteau up to the house. 
“ We’ll have the ladies up from the house below, and 
make it as little dull for you as possible.” But this 
would not have suited Grantly,—at any rate would not 
suit him till he should know what answer he was 
to have. He excused himself therefore, pleading a 
positive necessity to be at Guestwick that evening, 
and then, explaining that he had already seen Mrs. 
Dale, he expressed his intention of going back to 
the Small House in company with the ladies, if they 
would allow him. The squire, who did not as yet 
quite understand it all, bade him a formal adieu, and 
Lily led the way home down behind the churchyard 
wall and through the bottom of the gardens belonging 
to the Great Hous*e. She of course knew now who 
the stranger was, and did all in her power to relieve 
Grace of her embarrassment. Grace had hitherto 
not spoken a single word since she had seen her 
lover, nor did she say a word to him in their walk 
to the house. And, in truth, he was not much more 
communicative than Grace. Lily did all the talking, 
and with w^onderful female skill contrived to have 
some words ready for use till they all found themselves 
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together in Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room. “ I have 
caught a major, mamma, and landed him,” said Lily 
laughing, “but I’m afraid, from what I hear, that 
you had caught him first.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 

MISS LILY dale’s LOGIC 

Lady Julia De Guest always lunched at one exactly, 
and it was not much past twelve when John Eames 
made his appearance at the cottage. He was of course 
told to stay, and of course said that he would stay. 
It had been his purpose to lunch with Lady Julia; 
but then he had not expected to find Lily Dale at 
the cottage. Lily herself would have been quite at 
her ease, protected by Lady Julia, and somewhat 
protected also by her own powers of fence, had it 
not been that Grace was there also. But Grace 
Crawley, from the moment that she had heard the 
description of the gentleman who looked out of the 
window with his glass in his eye, had by no means 
been at her ease. Lily saw at once that she could 
not be brought to join in any conversation, and both 
John and Lady Julia, in their ignorance of the matter 
in hand, made matters worse. 

“ So that was Major Grantly? ” said John. “ I have 
heard of him before, I think. He is a son of the 
old archdeacon, is he not?” 

“ I don’t know about old archdeacon,” said Lady 
Julia. “ The archdeacon is the son of the old bishop, 
whom I remember very well. And it is not so very 
long since the bishop died, either.” 

“I wonder what he’s doing at Allington?” said 
Johnny. 

“ I think he knows my uncle,” said Lily. 

“But he’s going to call on your mother,” he said 
.Then Johnny remembered that the major had sai< 
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something- as to knowing- Miss Crawley, and for the 
moment he was silent, 

‘‘ I remember when they talked of making the son 
a bishop also,” said Lady Julia, 

“ What;—this same man who is now a major ? ” 
said Johnny, 

“No, you goose. He is not the son; he is the 
grandson. They were going to make the archdeacon 
a bishop, and L remember hearing that he was terribly 
disappointed. He is getting to be an old man now, 
I suppose; and yet, dear me, how well I remember 
his father.” 

“ He didn’t look like a bishop’s son,” said Johnny, 

“ How does a bishop’s son look? ” Lily asked. 

“1 suppose he ought to have some sort of clerical 
tinge about him; but this fellow had nothing of 
that kind.” 

“ But then this fellow, as you call him,” said Lily, 
“ is only the son of an archdeacon. ” 

“ That accounts for it, I suppose,” said Johnny. 

But during all this time Grace did not say a word, 
and Lily perceived it. Then she bethought herself 
as to what she had better do. Grace, she knew, 
could not be comfortable where she was. Nor, 
'indeed, was it probable that' Grace would be very 
comfortable in returning home. There could not be 
much ease for Grace till the coming meeting between 
her and Major Grantly should be over. But it would 
be better that Grace should go back to Allington 
fat once; and better also, perhaps, for Major Grantly 
that it should be so. “Lady Julia,” she said, “I 
don’t think we’ll mind stopping for lunch to-day.” 

“Nonsense, my dear; you promised.” 

“ I think we must break our promise; I do indeed. 
You mustn’t be angry with us.” And Lily looked 
at Lady Julia, as though there were something which 
Lady Julia ought to understand, which she, Lily, 
puld not quite explain. 1 fear that Uly wias faLs^ 
'jand intended her old friend to, bejiove. 'thaf she w 
pnning away because John. Esimes ha <4 wme there 

C.B. I. 1 1 
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“ But you will be famished,” said Lady Julia. 

“We shall live through it,” said Lily. 

“ It is out of the question that I should let you 
walk all the way here from -Allington and all the 
way back without taking something.” 

“ We shall just be home in time for lunch if we go 
now,” said Lily. “Will not that be best, Grace?-” 

Grace hardly knew what would be best. . She only 
knew that Major Grantly was at Alliagton, and that 
he had come thither to see her. The idea of hurrying 
back after him was unpleasant to her, and yet she 
was so flurried that she felt thankful to Lily for 
taking her away from the cottage. The matter was 
compromised at last. They remained for half an hour, 
and ate some biscuits and pretended to drink a glass 
of wine, and then they started. John Eames, who in 
truth believed that Lily Dale was running away from 
him, was by no mearls well pleased, and when the 
girls were gone, did not make himself so agreeable 
to his old friend as he should have done. “ What 
a fool I am to come here at all,” he said, throwing 
himself into an arm-chair as soon as the front door 
" was closed. . , . , , . • 

That’s very civil to ine, John ! ” 

“^You know what I mean, Lady Julia. I am a fool 
to cAme near her, until I can do so without thinking 
mores of her than I do of any other girl in the 
.county%” 

“ I don’t think you have anything to complain of as 
yet,” /said Lady Julia, who had in some sort perj 
ceivea that Lily’s retreat' had been on Grace } 

^ adcount, and not oh her own. “It seems to me thaii| 
' Lilyy was very glad to see you, and when I told her 
thatt- you were coming to stay here, and would be 
he^r them for some days, she seemed to be quite 
hfleasedj—she did indeed,” 

^/“Thert why did she run away the moment I came 
ih? ” said Johnny. - 

: “ I think it was something you said -about thai 
mah^-t^h© -has gone to Allihgtoh.” ’ 
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V What difference can the rrian make to her? The 
truth is, I despise myselfI do indeed, Lady Julia. 
Only think of my meeting Crosbie at dinner the other 
day, and his having the impertinence to come up 
and shake hands with me.” 

“ I suppose he didn’t say anything about what 
happened at the Paddington Station? ” 

“No; he didn’t speak about that. I wish I knew 
whether she caves for him still. If I thought she did* 

I would never speak another word* to her,—I mean 
about myself. Of course I am not going to quarrel 
with them. I am not such a fool as that.” Then 
Lady Julia tried to comfort him, and succeeded so 
far that he was induced to eat the mince veal that 
had been intended for the comfort and support of 
the two young ladies who had run away. 

' “'Do you think it is he?” were the first words 
which Grace said when they were fairly on their 
way back together. ’ - . ^ 

I should think it must be; What other rhan can 
there be* of tliat sort^ who would be likely to com <5 
to Allington to see you? ” ,•* ■ * ' 

. .“His coming is not' likdy. I cannot :understand 
that he should come. He let me leave Silverbridge 
without seeing me,—and I thought that be was (^uite 
right.» , ■ . . ■ '''■ ' 

“And I think he is quite, right to pome; here. I 
am very glad he has come. It shows that he has 
really something like a ;heart inside him. Had he , 
not come, or sent, or written, ©r taken some step j 
before the trial copies bh, to make you know that' 
he was thinking of you, -1: should have said that* he 
was as hard,-T*as hard as. any other man that I ever 
heard'ofj Men are so hard ! But t doh’t think he 
is,' now, I am beginning to regard him-! as. th^ one 
chevalier sans, peur et-sans' reproche,' andf 'to-fancy 
that you ought'to go down on your kneei^ before him, 
and kiss his highness’s shoebucktev , iCn judging*of men 
cine’s mind vacillates so quickly:; between the- -scorn 
which is due to:a fakQfiman. aajKd'jtbe .v^orship whSol^ 
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is due to a true man.’' Then she was silent for a 
moment, but Grace said nothing, and Lily continued, 
“ I tell you fairly, Grace, that I shall expect very 
much from you now.” 

“ Much in what way, Lily? ” 

“In the way of worship. I shall not be content 
that you should merely love him. If he has come 
here, as he must have done, to say that the moment 
of the world’s reproach is the rnoment*'>he has chosen 
to ask you to be* his wife, I think that you will owe 
him more than love.” 

. “ I shall owe him more than love, and I will pay 
him more than love,” said Grace. There was some¬ 
thing in the tone of her voice as she spoke which 
made Lily stop her and look up into her face. There 
was a smile there which Lily had never seen before, 
and which gave a beauty to her which was wonderful 
to Lily’s eyes. Surely' this lover of Grace’s must 
Mve seen her smile like that, and therefore had loved 
her and was giving such wonderful proof of his love. 
** Yes,” continued Grace, standing and looking at her 
friend, “ you may stare at ine, Lily, but you may be 
sure that I will do for Major Grantly all the good 
that I can do for him.” 

“ What do you mean, Grace ? ” 

“ Never mind what I mean. You are very imperious 
in managing your own affairs, and you must let me 
be so equally in mine.” 

“ But I tell you everything.” 

*‘ Do you suppose*that if—if—if in real truth it can, 
possibly be the case that Major .Grantly shall have 
come here to offer me his hand when we are all 
ground down into the dust, as we are, do you think 
that I will let him sacrifice himself? Would you?” 

“ Certainly. Why not ? There will be no sacrifice. 
He will be asking for that which he wishes to get; 
and you will be bound to give it to him.” 

*Uf he wants it, where is his nobility? If it be as 
you say, he will have shown himself noble, and his 
mobility will have consisted in this, that he has been 
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willing to take that which he does not want, in order 
that he may succour one whom he loves. I also will 
succour one whom I love, as best I know how.” 
Then she walked on quickly before her friend, and 
Lily s^od for a moment thinking before she followed 
her. They were now on a field-path, by which they 
were enabled to escape the road back to Allington 
for the greater part of the distance, and Grace had 
reached a stik, and had clambered over it before 
Lily had caught her. 

“You must not go away by yourself,” said Lily. 

1 don t wish to go away by myself.” 

I want you to stop a rnoment and listen to me. 

I am sure you are wrong in this,—wrong for both 
your sakes. You believe that he loves you^ ” 

“ I thought he did once; and if he has come here 
to see me, I suppose he does still.” 

« ^>td if» you also love him_” 

1 do. 1 make no mystery about that to you. I 
do lov^e hiin with a 1 my heart. I love him to-day, 
now that I believe him to be here, and that I suppose 
I shall see him, perhaps this very afternoon. And I 
loved him yesterday, when I thought that I should 
never see him again. I do love him. I do. I love 

^ do him an injury ” 

I That being so, if he makes you an offer you are 
bound to accept it. I do not think that you have 
an alternative.” ^ 

“ I have an alternative, and I shall use it. Why 
cousin 

Because Tlike somebody else‘better. If you have 
^ reason I wQn’t say another word to you.” 

And why don t you take that other person?” 

Because J .,^annpt,Jru^^ that is why. 

It IS not very kind of you, opening my sores afresh 
when I am trying to heal yours.” . 

Oh, Lily, am I unkind,—unkind to you, who have 
been so generous to me?” 

ixnii ^ ^^rgive you all that and a deal more if you 
will only listen to me and .tr^^ to take my advice^ 
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Because this major of yours does a generous thing, 
which is for the good of you both,—the infinite good 
of both of you,—you are to emulate his generosity 
by doing a thing which will be for the good of neither 
of you. That is about it. Yes, it is, Grace. You 
cannot doubt that he has been meaning this for some 
time past; and of course, if he looks upon you as 
his own,—and I daresay, if the whole truth is to be 

told, he. does-” 

“ But I am not his own.” 

Yes, you are, in one sense; you have just said 
so with a great deal of energy. And if it is so,— 
let m.e see, where was I ? ” 

‘LOh, Lily, you need not mind where you were.” 
“But ‘I do mind, and I hate to be interrupted in 
my. arguments. Yes,' just that. If he saw his cow 
sick, he'd try to doctor the cow in her sickness. He 
Sees that you are sick, and of course he comes to 
your; relief.’/. 

/ f i am not Major Grantly’s cow.” 
r Yes, you are.” 

. Nor his dog, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything 
that is his, except—except, Lily, the dearest friend 
that he .has on the face of the earth. He cannot 
havfe, a . friend that will go further for him than I 
wilL.j He will never know how far I will go to serve 
him. -You don’t know his people. Nor do-J know 
them. But I know what they are. His sister is 
mhrried 'to a marquis.” ' : 

“ What has that to do with it? ” said Lily, ^sharply. 
^Mf .she were married to an archduke, what diflferehce 
would that make? ” 

And they are proud people—all of them—^^and rich; 
and they live with high persons in the world.” 

. I didn’t,, care though they lived" with 'the royal 
family, and had the Prince Of Wales for thei-r bosom 
frierii/Mt only shows how. much better he is than 
they are.” ’ 

But think what my family is,-^-how we are situated. 
Wheh:.. my father •. was simply. poor I did riot care 
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about it, because he has been born and bred a gentle¬ 
man. But now he is disgraced. Yes, Lily, he is. 
I am bound to say so, at any rate to myself, when 
I am thinking of Major Grantly; and I will not carry 
that disgrace into a family which would feel it so 
keenly as they would do.” Lily, however, went on 
with her arguments, and was still arguing when they 
turned the corner of the lane, and came upon Lily’s 
uncle and the ^ajor himself. 


CHAPTER XXX 

SHOWING WHAT MAJOR GRANTLY DID AFTER HIS WALK 

In. going down from the church to the Small House 
Lily Dale had all the conversation to herself. During 
some portion of the way the path was only broad 
enough for two persons, and here Major Grantly 
walked by Lily’s side, while Grace followed them. 
Then they found their way into the house, and Lily 
made her little speech to her mother about catching 
the major. “Yes, my dear, I have seen Major Grantly 
before,” said Mrs. Dale. “ I*suppose he has met you 
on the road. But I did not expect that any of you 
would have returned so soon.” Some little explana¬ 
tion followed as to the squire, and as to Major 
Grantly’s walk, and after that the great thing was 
to leave the two lovers alone. “ You will dine here, of 
course, Major Grantly,” Mrs. Dale said. But this he 
declined. He had learned, he said, that there was a 
night-train up to London, and he thought that he 
would return to town by that. He had intended, 
when he left London, to get back as soon as possible. 
Then Mrs. Dale, having hesitated for two or three 
seconds, got up and left the room, and Lily followed. 
“ It seems very odd and abrupt,” said Mrs. Dale to 
her daughter, “but I suppose it is best.” “Of 
course it is best, mamma. Do as one would be done 
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by,—that’s the only rule. It will be much better for 
her that she should have it over.” 

Grace was seated on a sofa, and Major Grantly got 
up from his chair, and came and stood opposite to 
her. “ Grace,” he said, “ I hope you are not angry 
with me for coming down to see you here,” 

“No, I am not angry,” she said. ' 

“ I have thought a great deal about it, and your 
friend. Miss Prettyman, knew that I w^s coming. She 
quite approves of my coming.” 

“ She has written to me, but did not tell me of it,” 
said Grace, not knowing what other answer to make. 

“No;—she could not have done that. She had no 
authority. I only mention her name becafise it will 
have weight with you, and. because I have not done 
that which, under other circumstances, perhaps, I 
should have been bound to do. I have not seen your 
father.” 

“ Poor papa,” said Grace. 

“ I have felt that at the present moment I could not 
do so with any success. It has not come of any want 
of respect either for him or for you. Of course, Grace, 
you know why I am here?” He paused, and then 
remembering that he had no right to expect an answet 
to such a question, he continued, “I have come here, 
dearest Grace, to ask* you to be my wife, and to be 
a mother to Edith. I know that you love Edith.” 

“I do indeed.” 

“And I have hoped sometimes,—though I suppose 
I ought not to say so,—^but I have hoped and almost 
thought sometimes, that you have, been willing to—to 
love me, too. It is better to tell the truth simply, is 
it not? ” . 

“ I suppose so,” said Grace. 

“ And therefdre, and because I love you dearly 
myself, I have come to ask you to be my wife.” 
Saying which he opened out his hand, and held it 
to her. -But she did not take it. “ There is my hand, 
'6rtace. If your heart is as I would have it you can 
give me-j^Ours, and - L shall WaiJvfe nothing else to make 
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me happy*’* But still she made no motion towards 
granting him his request “ If I have been too sudden,” 
he said, “ you must forgive me for that. I have been 
sudden and abrupt, but as things are,^ no other way 
has been open to me. Can you not bring yourself to 
give me some answer, Grace?” His hand had now 
fallen again to his side, but he was still standing before 
her. 

She had sai^ no word to. him as yet, except that 
one in which she had acknowledged her love for his 
child, and had expressed no surprise, even in her 
countenance, at his proposal. And yet the idea that 
he should do such a thing, since the idea that he 
certainly jvould do it had become clear to her, had 
filled her with a world of surprise. . No girl ever lived 
with any beauty belonging to her who had a smaller 
knowledge of her own possession than Grace Crawley* 
Nor had she the slightest pr^de in her own acquire¬ 
ments. That she had been taught many things 
more than had been taught to other girls, had come 
of her poverty and of the desolation of her home. 
She had learned to read Greek and Italian because 
there had been nothing else for her to do in that sad 
house. And, subsequently, accuracy of knowledge had 
been necessary for the earning of her bread*. I think 
that Grace had at times been weak enough to envy 
the idleness and almost to envy the ignorance of other 
girls* Her figure was light, perfect in symmetry, full 
of grace at all points; but she had thought nothing 
of her figure, remembering only the poverty of her 
dress, but remembering also with a brave resolution 
that she would never be ashamed of it. And as her 
acquaintance with Major Grantly had begun and had 
grown, and as she had learned to feel unconsciously 
that his company was pleasanter to her than* that of any 
other person she knew, she had still told herself that 
anything like love must be out of the qtiestion. I^'^^ 
then words had been spoken, and there ^ had been 
glances in his eye, and a tone in his voice, and a 
touch upon his fingers, of >^hich she could not alto-^ 
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g'cther refuse to accept the meaninj^. And others had 
spoken to her of it, the two Miss Prettymans and her 
friend Lily. Vet she would not admit to herself that 
it could be so, and she would not allow herself to 
confess to herself that she loved him. Then had come 
the last killing' misery to which her father had been 
subjected. He had been accused of stealing money, 
and had been committed to be tried for the theft. 
From that moment, at any rate, any^^, hope, if there 
had been a hope, must be crushed. But she swore 
to herself bravely that there had been no such hope. 
And she assured herself also that nothing had passed 
which had entitled her to expect anything beyond 
ordinary friendship from the man of whom she certainly 
had thought much. Even if those touches and those 
tones and those glances had meant anything, all such 
meaning must be annihilated by this disgrace which 
had come upon hen She might know that her father 
was innocent; she might be sure, at any rate, that 
he had been innocent in intention; but the world 
thought differently, and she, her brothers and sister, 
and her mother and her poor father, must bend to 
the world’s opinion. If those dangerous joys had 
meant anything, they must be taken as meaning 
nothing more. 

Thus she had argued with herself, and, fortified by 
such self-teachings, she had come down to Allington. 
Since, she had been with her friends there had come 
upon her from day to day a clear conviction that her 
arguments had been undoubtedly true,—a clear con¬ 
viction which had b^en very cold to her heart in spite 
of alLher courage. She had expected nothing, hoped 
for' nothing, and yet when nothing came she was sad. 
She thought of one special half-hour in which he had 
said almost all that he might have said,—more than 
he ought to have said;—of a moment during which 
her hand had remained in his; of a certain pressure 
with which he had put her shawl upon her shoulders. 
If he had only written to her one word to tell her 
that he believed her father was innocent I But no; 
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expect anything from him. And 
XT^ <^^ased to talk of him, and she did expect 
there before her, asking her 
Li hiv ^nd be his wife. Yes; she would 

kissing of his shoe- 

h nUi ^^ring- upon him that injury which he 

never suffer^ from her hands! He had been 
gc n< r(^ % «ind her self-pride was satisfied. But her 
otnrr pnde \va«j touched, and she also would be gene- 
rcuis, you not bring yourself to give me some 

annwrr. he had said to her. Of course she must 
givr Inm un answer, but how should she give it? 

1 **,':? kind,” she said. 

.. be more than kind.” 

ho you are. Kind is a cold word when used to 
»urh a friend at such a time.” 

’* I would be everything on earth to you that a man 
can be la a woman.” 

** I know I ought to thank you if I knew how. My 
heart i« full of thanks; it is, indeed.” 

“And IS ^there no room for love there?” . . 

“ There? is no room for love in our house, Major 
Grantly. You have not seen papa.” 

“ Na; hut, if you wish it, I will do so at once.”. 

“It would do no good,—^none. I only asked you 
becauae you can hardly know how sad is our state at 
home. ** 


“ But I cannot see that that need deter you, if you 
can love me/* 

“Can you not? If you saw him, and the house, 
and my mother, you would not Say so. In the Bible 
it In aald of some ^season that it is not a time^ for 
martryinif, or for giving in marriage. And so, it is 
nrlth tit* ■ , ^ J .te?) 

“ I am not pressing you as to a day. I 

r ^u to aay that you will be engaged to that 

may tell my own people, and let it,{fc!^ 

“ I understand air that. I kno'^ 

Ma|or Grantly, you must ^uhd^stand. me also 
wbati I assure you that it cannot fe so,” -1 
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she had no rigfht to expect anything from him. And 
then Lily had ceased to talk of him, and she did expect 
nothing. Now he was there before her, asking her 
to come to him and be his wife. Yes; she would 
kiss his shoebuckles, only that the kissing of his shoe- 
buckles would bring upon him that injury which he 
should never suffer from her hands ! He had been 
generous, and her self-pride was satisfied. But her; 
other pride wa« touched, and she also would be gene¬ 
rous, Can you not bring yourself to give me some 
answer? ” he had said to her. Of course she must 
give him an answer, but how should she give it? 

“You are very kind,” she said. 

“ I would be more than kind.” 

“ So you are. Kind is a cold word when used to 
such a friend at such a time.” 

“ I would be everything on earth to you that a man 
can be to a woman.” • 

“ I know I ought to thank you if I knew how. My 
heart is full of thanks; it is, indeed.” 

“ And is there no room for love there ? ” . . 

“ There is no room for love in our house, Major 
Grantly. You have not seen papa.” 

“ No; but, if you wish it, I will do so at once.” 

“ It would do no good,—rR:>ne. I only asked you 
because you can hardly know how sad is our state at 
home. ” 

“ But I cannot see that that need deter you, if you 
can love me.” 

“Can you not? If you saw him, and the house, 
and my mother, you would not Say so. In the Bible 
it is said of some * season that it is not a time for 
marrying, or for giving in marriage. And so it is 
with us.” 

“ I am not pressing you as to a day, I only ask 
you to say that you will be engaged to m?e,—so that 
I may tell my own people, and let it be known.” 

“ I understand all that. I know how good you are. 
But, Major Grantly, you must understand, me also 
when I assure you that it cannot be so.” 
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Do you mean that you refuse me altogether? ” 

“ Yes; altogether.” 

“ And why ? ” 

“ Must I answer that question? Ought I to be made 
to answer it? But I will tell you fairly, without 
touching on anything else, that I feel that we are all 
disgraced, and that I will not take disgrace into 
another family.” 

Grace, do you love me? ” r 

“ I love no one now,—that is, as you mean. I can 
love no one. I have no room for any feeling except 
for my father and mother, and for us all. I should 
not be here now but that I save my mother the bread 
that I should cat at home.” «. 

“ Is it as bad as that? ” 

“ Yes, it is as bad as that. It is much worse than 
that, if you knew it all. You cannot conceive how 
low we have fallen. A-nd now they tell me that my 
father will be found guilty, and will be sent to prison. 
Putting ourselves out of the question, what would you 
think of a girl who could engage herself to any man 
under such circumstances? What would you think of 
a girl who would allow herself to be in love in such 
a position? Had I been ten times engaged to you I 
would have broken it Then she got up to leave him. 

But he stopped her, holding her by the arm. “ What 
you have said will make me say what I certainly should 
never have said without it. I declare that we are 
engaged.” 

*‘No, we are not,” said Grace. 

** You have told me that you loved me.” 

I never told you so.” 

There are other ways of speaking than the voice; 
and I will boast to you, though to no one else, that 
you have told me so. I believe you love me. I shall 
hold myself as engaged to you, and I shall think you 
false if I hear that you listen to another man. Now, 
good-by, Grace;—my own Grace.” 

** No, I am not your own,” she said, through her 
tears. 
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“ You arc my own, my very own. God bless you, 
dear, dear, dearest Grace. You shall hear from me 
in a day or two, and shall sec me as soon as this 
horrid trial is over/* Then he took her in his arms 
before she could escape from him, and kissed her 
forehead and her lips, while she struggled in his arms. 
After that he left the room and the house as quickly 
as he could, and was seen no more of the Dales upon 
that occasion. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

SHOWING HOW MAJOR GRANTLY RETURNED TO 
GUESTWICK 

Grace, when she was left alone, threw herself upon 
the sofa, and hid her face in her hands. She was 
weeping almost hysterically, stnd had been utterly dis-- 
mayed and frightened by her lover’s impetuosity. 
Things had gone after a fashion which her inxaglnation 
had not painted to her as possible. Surely she had 
the power to refuse the man if she pleased. And 
yet she felt as she lay there weeping that she did in 
truth belong to him as of his goods, and that 
her generosity had been foiled. She had especially 
resolved that she would not confess to any love for 
him. She had made no such confession. She had 
guarded herself against doing so with all the care 
which she knew how to use. But he had assumed 
the fact, and she had been unable to deny it. Could 
she have lied to him, and have sworn that she did not 
love him? Could she have so perjured herself, even 
in support of her generosity? Yes, she would have 
done so,—so she told herself,—if a moment had been 
given to her for thought. She ought to have done 
so, and she blamed herself for being so little prepared 
for the occasion. The lie would be useless now. 
Indeed, she would have no opportunity for telling it; 
for of course she would not answer,—would not even 
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read his letter. Though he might know that she loved 
him, yet she would not be his wife. He had forced 
her secret from her, but he could not force her to 
marry him. She did love him, but he should never 
be disgraced by her love. 

After a while she was able to think of his conduct, 
and she believed that she ought to be very angry with 
him. He had taken her roughly in his arms, and had 
insulted her. He had forced a kiss ^rom her. She 
had felt his arms warm and close and strong about 
her, and had not known whether .she was in paradise 
or in purgatory. She was very angry with him. She 
w’ould send back his letter to him without reading it,— 
without opening it, if that might be possible^ He had 
done that to her which nothing could justify. But 
yet,—yet,—yet how dearly she loved him I Was he 
not a prince of men? He had behaved badly, of* 
course; but had any man ever behaved so badly before 
in so divine a way? Was it not a thousand pities 
that she should be driven to deny anything to a lover 
who so richly deserved everything that could be given 
to him? He had kissed her hand as he let her go, 
and now, not knowing what she did, she kis.sed the 
spot on which she had felt his lips. His arm had 
been round her waist, and the old frock which she 
wore should be kept by her for ever, becau.se it had 
been so graced. 

What was she now to say to Lily and to Lily's 
mother? Of one thing there was no doubt. She 
would never tell them of her lover’s wicked audacity. 
That was a secret never to be imparted to any ears. 
She would keep her resentment to henself, and not ask 
the ijrotection of any vicarious wrath. He could never 
so sin again, that was certain; and she would keep 
all knowledge and memory of the sin for her own 
purposes. But how could it be that such a man as 
that, one so good though so sinful, so glorious though 
s6 great a trespasser, should have come to such a 
girl as her and have asked for her love? Then she 
thought of her father’s poverty and the misery of her 
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own condition, and declared to herself that it was very 
wonderful. 

Lily was the first to enter the room, and she, before 
she did so, learned from the servant that Major Grantly 
had left the house. “ I heard the door, miss, and then 
I saw the top of his hat out of the pantry window.” 
Armed with this certain information Lily entered the 
drawing-room, and found Grace in the act of rising 
from the sofa. 

“ Am I distifVbing you? ” said Lily, 

“ No; not at all. I am glad you have come, Kiss 
me, and be good to me,” And she twined her arms 
about Lily and embraced her. 

“Am I not always good to you, you simpleton? 
Has he been good ? ” 

“ I don’t know what you mean? ” 

“ And have you been good to him ? ” 

“ As good as I knew how, Lily,” 

“ And where is he ? ” • 

“ He has gone away. I shall never see him any 
more, Lily.” ^ 

Then she hid her face upon her* friend’s shoulder and 
broke forth again into hysterical tears. 

“ But tell me, Grace, what he saidthat is, if you 
mean to tell me I ^ 

“ I will tell you everything;—that is, everything I 
can.” Arid Grace blushed as she thought of the one 
secret which she certainly would not tell. 

“ Has he,—has he done what I said he would do? 
Come, speak out boldly. Has he asked you to be his 
wife?” , ^ 

“ Yes,” said Grace, barely whispering the word. 

“ And you have accepted him ? ” 

“ No, Lily, ! have not. Indeed, I have not. I did 
not know how to speak, because I was surprised 
and he, of course, could say what he liked. But I 
told him as well as I could, that I would not marry him.” 
“ And why;—did you tell him why ? ” , 

“ Yes; because of papa I ” 

“Then, if he is the man I take him to be, that 
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answer will go for nothing. Of course he knew all 
that before he came here. He did not think you were 
an heiress with forty thousand pounds, tf he is in 
earnest, that will go for nothing. And I think he is 
in earnest.” 

“ And so was I in earnest.” 

“Well, Grace;—we shall see.” 

“ I suppose I may have a will of my own, Lily.” 

“ Do not be so sure of that. Women are not allowed 
to have wills of their own on all occasions. Some man 
comes in a girl’s way, and she gets to be fond of him, 
just because he does come in her way. Well; when 
that has taken place, she has no alternative but to be 
taken if he chooses to take her; or to be left, if he 
chooses to leave her.” 

“ Lily, don’t say that.” 

“ But I do say it. A man may assure himself that 
he will find for himself a wife who shall be learned, 
or beautiful, or six feet''high, if he wishes it, or who 
has red hair, or red eyes, or red cheeks,—just what 
he pleases; and he may go about till he finds it, as 
you can go about and match your worsteds. You are 
a fool if you buy a colour you don’t want. But we 
can never match our worsteds for that other piece of 
work, but are obliged t<^ take any colour that comes, 
—and, therefofe, it is that we make such a jumble of 
it I Here’s mamma. We must not be philosophical 
before her. Mamma, Major Grantly has—skedaddled.’’ 

Oh, Lily, what a word I ” 

But, oh, mamma, what a thing I Fancy his going 
away and not saying a word to anybody! ” 

“ If he had anything to say to Grace, I suppose he 
said it.” * 

He asked her to marry him, of course. We none 
of us had any doubt about that. He swore to her 
that she and none but she should be his wife,—and 
all that kind of thing. But he seems to have done 
it in the most prosaic way;—and now he has gone 
away without saying a word to any of us. I shall 
never speak to him again,—unless Grace asks me.” 
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Grace, my dear, may I congratulate you? ” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

Grace did not answer, as Lily was too quick for 
her. “ Oh, she has refused him, of course. But Major 
Grantly is a man of too much sense to expect that 
he should succeed the first time. Let me see; this is 
the fourteenth. These clocks run fourteen days, and, 
therefore, you may expect him again about the twenty- 
eighth. For njyself, I think you are giving him an 
immense deal of unnecessary trouble, and that if he 
left you in the lurch it would only serve you right; 
but you have the world with you. I’m told. A girl 
is supposed to tell a man two fibs before she may tell 
him one tr^ith.” 

“ I told him no fib, Lily. I told him that I would 
not marry him, and I will not.” 

“ But why not, dear Grace?” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ Because the people say Ijiat papa is a thief! ” 
Having said this, Grace walked slowly out of the 
room, and neither Mrs. Dale nor Lily attempted to 
follow her. 

“ She’s as good as gold,” said Lily, when the door 
was closed. 

“ And he;—what of him ? ” 

“ I think he is good, too > but she has told me 
nothing yet of what he has said to her. He must 
be good, or he would not have come down here after 
her. But I don’t wonder at his coming, because she 
is so beautiful! Once or twice as we were walking 
back to-day, I thought her face was the most lovely 
that I had ever seen. And did yt)u see her just now, 
as she spoke of her fetheij? ” 

“ Oh, yes;—I saw her.” 

“ Think what she will be in two or three years^ time, 
when she becomes a woman. She talks French, and 
Italian, and Hebrew for anything that I know; and 
she is perfectly beautiful. -I never saw a more lovely 
figure;—and she has spirit enough for a goddess. I 
don’t think that Major Grantly is such a fool after 
all.” . ' 
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“ I never took him for a fool.” ' 

“ I have no doubt all his own people do;—or they 
will, when they hear of it. But, mamma, she will 
grow to be big* enough to walk atop of all the Lady 
Hartletops in England. It will all come right at 
last.” 

You think it will? ” 

“Oh, yes. Why should it not? If he is worth 
having, it will;—and I think he is wot;.th having. He 
must wait till this horrid trial is over. It is clear to 
me that Grace thinks her father will be convicted.” 

“ But he cannot have taken the money.” 

“ I think he took it, and I think it wasn’t his. But 
I don’t think he stole it. I don’t know whether you 
can understand the difference.” 

“ I am afraid a jury won’t understand it.” 

“ A jury of men will not. I wish they could put 
you and me on it, m^mma. I would take my best 
boots and eat them down to the heels, for Grace’s 
sake, and for Major Grantly’s. What a good-looking 
man he is ! ” 

“ Yes, he is.” 

“And so like a gentleman! I’ll tell you what, 
mamma; we won’t say anything to her about him 
for the present. Her heart will be so full she will 
be driven to talk, and we can comfort' her better in 
that way.” The mother and daughter agreed to act 
upon these tactics, and nothing more was said to Grace 
about her lover on that evening. 

Major Grantly walked from Mrs. Dale’s house to 
the inn and ordered* his gig*, and drove himself out 
of Allington, almost withoi:;^ remembering where he 
was or whither he was going. He was thinking solely 
of what had just occurred, and of what, on his part, 
Should follow as the result of that meeting. Half 
at least of the noble deeds done in this world are 
due to emulation, rather than to the native nobility 
of the actors. A young man leads a: forlorn hope 
because another young man has offered to do so. 
Tones in the hunting-field rides at an impracticable 
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fence because he is told that Smith took it three years 
ago. And Walker puts his name down for ten guineas 
at a charitable dinner, when he hears Thompson’s read 
out for five. And in this case the generosity and self- 
denial shown by Grace warmed and cherished similar 
virtues within her lover’s breast. Some few weeks 
ago Major Grantly had been in doubt as to what his 
duty required of him in reference to Grace Crawley; 
but he had no doubt w'hatsoever now. In the fervour 
of his admiration he would have gone straight to the 
archdeacon, had it been possible, and have told him 
what he had done and what he intended to do. Nothing 
now should stop him;—no consideration, that is, either 
as regarded money or position. He had pledged him¬ 
self solemnly, and he was very glad that he had 
pledged himself. He would write to Grace and explain 
to her that he trusted altogether in her father’s honour 
and innocence, but that no consideration as to that 
ought to influence either him or her in any way. If, 
independently of her father, she could bring herself 
to come to him and be his wife, she was bound to 
do so now, let the position of her father be what it 
might. And thus, as he drove his gig back towards 
Guestwick, he composed a very pretty letter to the 
lady of his love. ^ 

And as he went, at the corner of the lane which 
led from the main road up to Guestwick cottage, he 
again came upon John Eames, who was also returning 
to Guestwick. There had been a few words spoken 
between Lady Julia, and Johnny respecting Major 
Grantly after the girls had left th^ cottage, and Johnny 
had been persuaded that the strange visitor to Alliiigton 
could have no connection**with his arch-enemy. “ And 
why has he gone to Allington? ” John demanded, 
somewhat sternly^ of his hostess. 

“Well; if you ask me, I think he has gofie there 
to see your cousin, Grace Crawley.” 

“ He told me that he knew Grace,” said John, look¬ 
ing as though he were conscious of his own ingenuity 
in putting two and two together very cleverly. 
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“ Your cousin Grace is a very pretty girl,” said Lady 
Julia. ^ ^ ^ 

“ It’s a long time since I’ve seen her,” said Johnny, 

“ Why, you saw her just this minute,” said Lady 
Julia. 

“ I didn’t look at her,” said Johnny. Therefore, 
when he again met Major Grantly, having continued 
to put two and two together with great ingenuity, he 
felt quite sure that the man had nothing to do with 
the arch-enemy, and he determined tfo be gracious. 
“Did you find them at home at Allington?” he said, 
raising his hat. 

‘‘How do you do again?” said the major. “Yes, 
I found your friend Mrs. Dale at home.” 

“But not her daughter, or my cousin? They were 
up there;—where I’ve come from. But, perhaps, they 
had got back before you left.” 

“ I saw them both. They found me on the road 
with Mr. Dale.” ^ " 

“ What,—^the squire? Then you have seen every¬ 
body ? ” 

“ Everybody I wished to see at Allington.” 

“ But you wouldn’t stay at the * Red Lion? ’ ” 

“ Well, no. I remembered that I wanted to get back 
to London; and as I h^d seen my friends, I thought 
I might as well hurry away.” 

“ You knew Mrs. Dale before, then? ” 

“ No, I didn’t. I never saw her in my life before. 
But I knew the old squire when I was a boy. How¬ 
ever,, I should have said friend. I went to see one 
friend, and I saw her.” 

John Eames perceived that hfe companion put a 
strong emphasis on the woVd “her,” as though he 
were determined to declare boldly that he had gone 
to Allington solely to see Grace Crawley. He had not 
the slightest objection to recognizing in Major Grantly 
a suitor for his cousin’s hand. He could only reflect 
what an unusually fortunate girl Grace must be if 
$uch a thing could be true. Of those poor Crawleys 
he had only heard from time to time that their mis- 
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fortunes were as numerous as the sands on the sea¬ 
shore, and as unsusceptible of any fixed and permanent 
arrangement. But, as regarded Grace, here would be 
a very permanent arrangement. Tidings had reached 
him that Grace was a great scholar, but he had never 
heard much of her beauty. It must probably be the 
case that Major Grantly was fond of Greek. There 
was, he reminded himself, no accounting for tastes; 
but as nothings could be more respectable than such 
an alliance, he thought that it would become him to 
be civil to the major. 

“ I hope you found her quite well. I had barely 
time to speak to her myself.” 

“ Yes, she was very well. This is a sad thing about 
her father.” 

“ Very sad,” said Johnny. Perhaps the major had 
heard about the accusation for the first time to-day, 
and was going to find an escape on that plea. If such 
was the case, it would not be so well to be particularly 
civil. 

“ I believe Mr. Crawley is a cousin of yours ? ” said 
the major. 

“ His wife is my mother’s first-cousin. Their 
mothers were sisters.” 

“ She is an excellent womans. ” 

“ I believe so. I don’t know much about them 
myself,—that is, personally- Of course I have heard 
of this charge that has been made against him. It 
seems to me to be a great shame.” 

“ Well, I can’t exactly say that it is a shame. I 
do not know that there has beefl anything done with 
a feeling of persecfition or of cruelty. It is a great 
mystery, and we must have it cleared up if we can.” 

“I don’t suppose he can have been guilty,” said 
Johnny. 

“ Certainly not in the ordinary sense of the word. 
I heard all the evidence against him.” 

“ Oh, you did? ” 

“ Yes,” said the major. I live near them in Barset- 
shire, and I am one of his bailsmen.” 
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' “Then you are an old friend, I suppose?” 

“ Not exactly that; but circumstances make me very 
much interested about them. I fancy that the cheque^ 
was left in his house by accident, and that it got into: 
his hands he didn’t know how, and that when he used 
it he thought it was his.” 

“ That’s queer,” said Johnny. 

“ He is very odd, you know.” 

“ But it’s a kind of oddity that they don’t like at: 
the assizes.” 

“ The great cruelty is,” said the major, “ that what¬ 
ever may be the result, the punishment will fall so 
heavily upon his wife and daughters. I think the 
whole county ought to come forward and take them, 
by the hand. Well, good-by. Til drive on, as I’m 
a little in a hurry.” 

“ Good-by,” said Johnny. “ Pm very glad to havt^ 
had the pleasure of meeting you.” “ He’s a good sort 
of a fellow after all,” he said to himself when the gig 
had passed on. “ He wouldn’t have talked in that way 
if he had meant to hang back.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 

MR. TOOGOOD 

Mr. Crawley had declared to Mr. Robarts, that he 
would summon no legal aid to his assistance at the 
coming trial. The reader may, perhaps, remember the 
impetuosity with which he rejected the advice on this 
subject which was conveyed to htm by Mr. Robarts 
with all the authority of Archdeacon Grantly’s name- 
“.Tell the archdeacon,” he. had said, “ that I will havt: 
hone of his advice.” And then Mr. Robarts had left 
him, fully convinced that any further interference oi; 
his part could be of no avail. Nevertheless, the word^ 
which had then been spoken were not without effects 
This coming trial was ever present to Mr. Crawley 
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he would speak of it with high spirit, as he had done 
both to the bishop and to Mr. Robarts, yet in his lotig 
hours of privacy, or when alone with his wife, his 
spirit was anything but high. “It.will kill me,” he 
would say to her. “ I shall get salvation thus. Death 
will relieve me, and I shall never be called upon to 
stand before those cruel eager eyes.” Then would she 
try to say words of comfort, sometimes soothing him 
as though he >yere a child, and at others bidding him 
be a man, and remember that as a man he should 
have sulheient endurance to bear the eyes of any crowd 
that might be there to look at him. 

“ I think I will go up to London,” he said to her 
one evenisig, very soon after the day of Mr. Robarts's 
visit. 

“ Go up to London, Josiah! ” Mr, Crawley had not 
been up to London once since they had been settled 
at Hogglestock, and this sudden resolution on his part 
frightened his wife. “ Go up to London, dearest \ and 
why ? ” 

“ I will tell you why. They all say that I should 
speak to some man of the law whom I may trust about 
this coming trial. I trust no one in these parts. 
Not, mark you, that I say that they are untrustworthy. 
God forbid that I should so.* speak or even so think 
of men whom I know not. But the matter has become 
so common in men’s mouths at Barchester and at 
Silverbridge, that I cannot endure to go among them 
and to talk of it. I will go up to London, and I will 
see your cousin, Mr. John Toogood, of Gray’s Inn.” 
Now in this scheme there was ajn amount of everyday 
prudence which stattled Mrs. Crawley almost as much 
as did the* prospect of the difficulties to be overcome 
if the journey were to be made. Her husband, in 
the first place, had never once seen Mr. John Toogood j 
and in days very long back, when he and she were 
making their first gallant struggle,—for in tho^e days 
it had been gallant,—down in their Cornish curacy, 
he had reprobated certain Toogood civilities,—pro¬ 
fessional civilities,-*-which had been proffered, perhaps^ 
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with too plain, an intimation that on the score of 
relationship the professional work should be done 
without payment. The Mr. Toogood of those days, 
who had been Mrs. Crawley's uncle, and the father 
of Mrs. Eames and grandfather of our friend Johnny 
Eames, had been much angered by some correspond¬ 
ence which had grown up between him and Mr. 
Crawley, and from that day there had been a cessation 
of all intercourse between the families- Since those 
days that Toogood had been gathered to the ancient 
Toogoods of old, and the son reigned on the family 
jthrone in Raymond’s Buildings. The present Toogood 
iwas therefore first-cousin to Mrs. Crawley. , But there 
had been no intimacy between them. Mrs,,, Crawley 
had not seen her cousin since her marriage,—as indeed 
she had seen none of her relations, having been 
estranged from them by the singular bearing of her 
husband. She knew th^ her cousin stood high in his 
profession, the firm of Toogood and Crump,—Crump 
and Toogood it should have been properly called in 
these days,—having always held its head up high above 
all dirty work; and she felt that her husband could 
look for advice from no better source. But how would 
such a one as he manage to tell his story to a stranger? 
Nay, how would he find his way alone into the lawyer’s 
room, to tell his story at all,—so strange was he to 
the world? And then the expense! “ If you do not 
wish me to apply to your cousin, say so, and there 
shall be an end of it,” said Mr. Crawley in an angry 
tone. 

“ Of course I would wish it. I believe him to be 
an excellent man, and a good lawyer.” 

“Then why should I not go to his chambers? In 
formd pauperis I must go to him, and must tell him 
so. I cannot pay him for the labour of his counsel, 
nor for such minutes of his time as I shall use.” 

“ Oh, Josiah; you need not speak of that.” 

“ But I must speak of it. Can I go to a professional 
man, who keeps as it were his shop open for those 
who may think fit to come, and purchase of him, and 
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take of his goods, and afterwards, when the goods have 
been used, tell him that I have not the price in my 
hand? 1 will not do that, Mary. You think that I 
am mad, that I know not what I do. Yes,—I see 
it in your eyes; and you are sometimes partly right. 
But 1 am not so mad but that I know what is honest. 

I will tell your cousin that I am sore straitened, and 
brought down into the very dust by misfortune. And?! 
I will beseech him, for what of ancient feeling of; 
family he may bear to you, to listen to me for a while. 
And I will be very short, and, if need be, will bide! 
his time patiently, and perhaps he may say a word! 
to me that may be of use.” 

There \vas certainly very much in this to provoke 
Mrs. Crawley.^ It was not only that she knew well 
that her cousin w^ould give ample and immediate 
attention, and lend himself thoroughly to the matter 
without any idea of payment,—but that she could not 
q[u ite believe that her husl^nd’s- humility was true\ 
humility. She strove to believe it, but knew that she 
failed- After all it w-as only a feeling on her part. 
There was no argument within herself about it. An 
unpleasant taste came across the palate of her mind, 
as such a savour will sometimes, from some unexpected 
source, come across the palate of the mouth. Well; 
she could only gulp at it, and swallow it and excuse 
it. Among the salad that comes from your garden 
a bitter leaf will now and then make its way into your 
salad-bowl. Alas, there were so many bitter leaves 
ever making their way" into her bowl! “ What I mean 

is, Josiah, that no long explanation will be needed. 

1 think, from what *i remember of him, that he would 
do for us anything that he could do.” 

1 “ Then I will go to the man, and will humble myself 

[before him. Even that, hard as it is to me, may be 
a duty that I owe.” Mr. Crawley as he said this was 
remembering the fact that he was a clergyman of the 
Church of England, andi that he had a rank of his 
own in the country, which, did he ever do such a 
thing as go out to dinner in company, would establish 
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for him a certain right of precedence; whereas this 
attorney, of whom he was speaking, was, so to say, 
nobody in the eyes of the world. 

. “ There need be no humbling, Josiah, other than 
that which is due from man to man in all circum¬ 
stances. But never mind; we will not talk about that. 
If it seems good to you, go to Mr. Toogood. 1 think 
that it is gfood. May I write to him and say that you 
will go? ” r 

“ I will write myself; it will be more seemly.” 

Then the wife paused before she asked the next 
question,—paused for some minute or two, and then 
asked it with anxious doubt,—“ And may I go with 
you, Josiah?” ^ 

** Why should two go when one can do the work ? ” 
he answered sharply. Have we money so much at 
command ? ” 

Indeed, no. 

, “ You should go and do it all, for you are wiser in 
these things than I am, were it not that I may not 
dare to show—that I submit myself to my wife.” 

“Nay, my dear ! ” 

“ But it is ay, my dear. It is so. This is a thing 
such as men do; not such as women do, unless they 
be forlorn and unaidedi of men^ I know that I am 
weak where you are strong; that I am crazed where 
you are clear-witted.” 

“ I meant not that, Josiah. It was of your health 
that I thought.” 

“ Nevertheless it is as I say; but, for all that, it 
may not he that you should do my work. There are 
those watching me who would say; ‘ Lo ! he confesses 
himself incapable. ^ And then some one would whisper 
something of a madhouse. Mary, I fear that worse 
than a prison.” , 

“ May God in His mercy forbid such cruelty! ” 

“ But I must look to it, my dear. Do you think that 
that woman, who sits there at Barchester in high 
places, disgracing herself and that puny ecclesiastical 
lord who is her husband,—do you think that she would 
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not immure me if she could? She is a she-wolf,—only 
less reasonable than the dumb brute as she sharpens 
her teeth in malice coming- from anger, and not in 
malice coming from hunger as do the outer wolves 
of the forest, I tell you, Mary, that if she had a 
colourable ground for her action, she would swear 
to-morrow that I am mad.” 

“ You shall go alone to London.^’ 

“Yes, I wilh go alone. They shall not say that I 
cannot yet do my own work as a man should do it. 

I stood up before him, the puny man who is called d 
bishop, and before her who makes herself great by his 
littleness, and I scorned them both to their faces. 
Though the shoes which I had on were all broken, 
as I myself could not but see when I stood, yet I 
was greater than they were with all their purple and 
fine linen.” 

“ But, Josiah, my cousin wiil not be harsh to you.” 

“ Well,—and if he be not? ” ' . ' 

“ Ill-usage you can bear; and violent ill-usage, such 
as that which Mrs. Proudiei allowed herself to exhibit,, 
you can repay with interest; but kindness seems to 
be too heavy a burden for you.” \ , 

“ I will struggle. I will endeavourl I will speak 
but little, and, if possible, I Vill listen much. N6w, 
ihy dear, I will write to this man, and you shall giv^ 
me the address that is proper for him.” 'Then he wrdte 
the letter, not accepting a word in the way of dictation 
from his wife, but “ craving the great kindness of a 
short interview, for which he- vgntured to become a 
solicitor, urged thereto,'by his’wife.'s assurance' that 
one with whom he was connected by family ties would 
do as much as'this for the possible preservation of 
the honour of the family^” In answer to this* 
Toogood wrote back as follows * Dear Mr. Cratvleyy 
I will be at my . office all Thursday morning next from 
ten to two, and will take care that you shkM*t be kept 
waiting for me above ten minutes. You parsons nevet 
like waiting. But hadn’t you better OOme and break* 
fast with me andi iifaria .ati^nine? then we’d-have 
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talk as we walk to the office. Yours always, Thomas 
Toogood.” And the letter was dated from the 
attorney’s private house in Tavistock Squar^ 

“ I am sure he means to be kind, said Mrs. Crawley, 

“ Doubtless he means to be kind. But his kindness 
is rough;—I will not say unmannerly, as the word 
would be harsh. I have never even seen the lady 
whom he calls Maria.” 

“ She is his wife! ” . i • t 

“ Sq I would venture to suppose; but she is unknown 
to me. I will write again, and thank him, and say 
that I will be with him at ten to the moment.” 

There were still many things to be settled before 
the journey could be made. Mr. Crawley, in his first 
plan, proposed that he should go up by night mail 
train, travelling in the third class, having walked over 
to Silverbridge to meet it; that he should then walk 
about London from 5 a'.m. to 10 a.m., and afterwards 
come down by an afternoon train to which a third 
class was also attached. But at last his wife per- 
.suaded him that such a task as that, performed in 
the middle of the winter, would be enough to kill 
any man, and that, if attempted, it would certainly 
kill him; and he consented at last to sleep the night 
in town,—being specially moved thereto by discovering 
that he could, in conformity with this scheme, get in 
and out of the train at a station considerably nearer 
to him than Silverbridge, and that he could get a 
return-ticket at a third-class fare. The whole journey, 
he found, could be done for a pound, allowing him 
seven shillings for Jiis night’s ejcpenses in London; 
arid out of the resources of the family there were 
produced two sovereigns, so that in the event of 
accident he would not utterly be a castaway from want 
of funds. 

So he started on his journey after an early dinner, 
almost hopeful through the new excitement of a journey 
to London, and his wife walked with him nearly as 
far as the station. “ Do not reject my cousin’s kind¬ 
ness,” were the last words she spoke. 
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“ For hi.s_ professional kindness, if he will extend it 
to me, I will be most thankful,” he replied. She did 
not dare to stty more; nor liad she dared to write 
privately to her cousin, asking for any special help, 
lest by doing so she .should seem to impugn the 
.sutlicieney and stidiility of her husband’s judgment. 
He got up to town late at night, and htiving made 
inquiry of one of the porters, he hired a bed for 
himself in the '^leighhourhood of the nulway station. 
Here he had a eup of tea and a morsel of brctid-and- 
butter, ;ind in the morning he bretikfasted again on 
the same ftirtt. “ No, 1 have no luggage,” he had said 
to the girl :it the public-house, who had asked him as 
to his trax'elling gear. " If luggage be needed tis a 
certificate of respectability, 1 will p.nss on elsewhere,” 
said he. The girl stared, and assured him that she 
did not doubt his respectability. “ I jim a clergyman 
of the Church of Fngljind," he had said, “but my 
circumstances prevent me from seeking a more 
expensive lodg-ing." 'I'hey did their best to mttke him 
comfortable, and, I think, almost disappointed him in 
not heaping further misfortunes t)n his head. 

He was in Raymond’s Buildinj^'s at half-past nine, 
and for half an hour walked up and down the 
umbrageous pavem<aU,—it used to be umbrageous, 
but perhaps the trees have gone now,—before the 
doors of the various chambers. He could hear the 
clock strike from Ciray’s Inn; and the moment that 
it had struck he was turning in, but was encountered 
in the passage by Mr- 'I'oogoo^, who was equally 
punctual with hlmj^df, Strange stories about Mr. 
Crawley had reached Mr, Toogood’s household, and 
that Maria, the mention of whose Christian name had 
been so offensive to the clergyman, had begged her 
husband not to be a moment late. i\>or Mr. Toogood, 
jwho on ordinary days did perhaps take a few minutes^ 
grace, was thus hurried away almost with his break- 
ftuit in his throat, and, as wc have seen, just saved 
hlra^lC ** Perhaps, sir, you are Mr. Crawley?** he 
said, in a good-humoured, cheery voice. He was a 
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good-humoured, cheery-looking man, about fifty years 
of age, with grizzle‘d hair and sunburnt face, and large 
whiskers. Nobody would have taken him to be a 
partner in any of those great houses of which we have 
read in history,—-the Quirk, Gammon and Snaps of 
the profession, or the Dodson and Foggs, who are 
immortal. 

‘*That is my name, sir,'" said Mr. Crawley, taking 
off his hat and bowing low, “ and I am here by 
appointment to m<‘et Mr. Toogood, the solicitor, whose 
name 1 see allixed upon the door-post.’' 

“ I am Mr. Toogood, the solicitor, and I hope I see 
you quite well, Mr. Crawley." Then the attorney 
shook hands with the clergyman and preceded him 
upstairs to the front room on the first lloor. “Here 
we are, Mr. Crawley, and pray take a chair. I wish 
you could have made it convenient to come and sec 
us at home. We are rather long, as my wife says,— 
long in family, she means, and therefore are not very 
well off for spare beds-—" 

“ Oh, sir." 

“ Fve twelve of ’em living, Mr. Crawley,—from 
eighteen years, the eldest,—a girl, down to eighteen 
months the youngest,^—a boy, and they go in and out; 
boy and girl, boy and ‘girl, like the cogs of a wheel. 
They ain’t .such far away distant cousins from your 
own young oiu^s^—only iirst, once, as we call it." 

“ I am aware that there is a family tie, or I should 
not have ventured to trouble you." 

“Blood is thicker than water; isn’t it? I often say 
that. • I heard of one of yout* girls only yesterday. 
She is staying somewhere down in the country, not 
far from where, my sister lives—Mrs. Fames, the 
widow, of poor John Eames, who never did any good 
in this world. I daresay you’ve heard of her? " 

“ The name is familiar to .me, Mr. Toogood." 

“Of course it is. Fve a nephew, down there just 
now, and he saw your girl the other day;—very highly 
he spoke:of her too. Let me see;—how many is it you 
have? 
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“ "Tliree living, Mr. Toogood.” 

' I’ve just four times three;—that’s the difference. 
But I comfort myself with the text about the quiver 
you know; and I tell them that when they’ve, eat up 
all^tlhnc butter, they’ll have to take their bread dry.” 

I trust the young people take your teaching in a 
prt»|>er spirit.” 

1 don’t know much about spirit. There’s spirit 
My s^icond girl, Lucy, told me that if I came 
home to-day without tickets for the pantomime I 
shiiulcln’t have any dinner allowed me. That’s the 
way they treat me. But we understand each other 
at Home. We’re all pretty good friend>s there, thank 
God.. And there isn’t a sick chick among the boiling. 

** Vou have many mercies for which you should 
indc^ed be thankful,” said Mr. Crawley, gravely. 

** Ves, yes, yes; that’s true. 1 think of that some- 
though perhaps not so.,much as I ought to do. 
But the best way to be thankful is to use the goods 
the igods provide you, ‘The lovely Thais sits beside 
you.. Take the goods the gods provide you. I often 
I iay that to my wife, till the children have got m, 

( cillinijf her Thais. The children have it pretty my 
their own way with us, Mr. Crawley.” ^' 

By this time Mr. Crawley was almost beside hin^e 
and was altogether at a loss how to 
matter on which he wished to speak. He had expt ^ 
to find a man who m the hurry of London busir | 

jni^Ht perhaps just manage to spare him five mmu i 

—wHo would grapple instantly with the ^4 > 

waa to be discussed between thei 9 i, would speak to ma 
h«lf-a-doizen hard iVords of wisdom, and 
dismiss him and turn on the instant to other 
Important business ;--but here was an ^^asy 
who -seemed to have nothing on 
and who at this first meeting had taken 
a diatant family connection to tell to 

affairs of his own i«>^sehald) Ahd to 

bsaijllar wane the domestic straits 

Cmwky to sliy ^ a i^lwho had. taught 
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own children to call their mother Thais? Of Thais 
Mr. Crawley did know something, and he forgot to 
, remember that perhaps Mr. Toogood knew less. He 
felt it, however, to be very difficult to submit the details 
of his case to a gentleman who talked in such a strain 
about his own wife and children. 

But something must be done. Mr. Crawley, in his 
present frame of mind, could not sit and talk about 
Thais all day, “ Sir,” he said, “ the picture of your 
home is very pleasant, and I presume that plenty 
abounds there.” 

“ Well, you know, pretty toll-loll for that With 
twelve of ’em, Mr. Crawley, I needn’t tell you they 
are not all going to have castles and parks of their 
own, unless they can get ’em off their own bats. But 
I pay upwards of a hundred a year each for my eldest 
three boys’ schooling, and I’ve been paying eighty for 
the girls. Put that an^ that together and see what 
it comes to. Educate, educate, educate: that’s my 
word. ” 

“ No better word can be spoken, sir.” 

, “ I don’t think there’s a girl in Tavistock Square 

uT^t can beat Polly,—she’s the eldest, called after her 
mother, you know;—that can beat her at the piano. 
AndJ. Lucy has read Loi»d Byron and Tom Moore all 
through, every word of ’em. By Jove, 1 believe she 
knovij^s most of Tom Moore by heart. And the young 
un^> are coming on just as well.-” 

f Perhaps, sir, as your time is, no doubt, 
pi^-ecious-” 

> “ Jiist at this time of the day we don’t care so much 
/about it, Mr, Crawley; and one doesn’t catch a new 
cousin every day, you know,” 

“ However, if you will allow me,-” 

“ We’ll tackle to? Very well; so be it. Now, Mr. i 
Crawley, let me hear what it is that I can do for you.” i 
Of a sudden, as Mr. Toogood spoke these last words, 
the whole tone of his voice seemed to change, and 
even the position of his body became so much altered 
as to, indicate a different kind of man, “ You just 
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tell your slnry in your tnvn wa\% and I won’t interrupt 
volutin you’ve doiu*. 'That’s always the best.” 

'* 1 must first orave your attiaition to an unfortunate 
pr<*iiminary/‘ saitl Mr, C>a\vk*y. 

And what is that ? ” 

** i rojTU* before y«)U in lonna pauptais.” Here Mr. 
Crawley paitsed and stood up helorc the attorney with 
his haiuis ortissiHi one upon the other, hendinj^ low, 
as though attention to the poorness of his 

raimtait. *’ I klunv that 1 have no justification for my 
conduet. ! have nothint** of reason to offer why I 
should trespass upon your time. I am a poor man, 
and eantuU pay you for your services,” 

“ Oh, Ijother ! ” said Mr. Tooj4‘qo< 1, jumping up out 
of his chair. 

I <in not know uhetlu*!- your charity will grant me 
that which I ask ” 

** Don't let’s have any more of this,” said the 
attorney. ” We none of us like»'*this kind of thing at all. 

If ! Villi hv of any service to you, you’re as welcome 
to it as tUnver.s in May; and as for billing my first- 
cousin, which ytnir wife is, I should as soon think of 
sending in an acc<umf to iny own.” 
lUit, Mr. ’roogoixl, - ” 

'‘Do you go on lunv with your story; I’ll put the 
rest all right.” 

" I was hound to be explicit, Mr. 'Foogood.” 

“Wry well; now you have been explicit with a 
vengeance, and you may heave a-head. Let’s hear 
th(* story, and if I can help you 1 will. When I’ve 
said that, you may he sure I mean it. I’ve heard ‘ 
something of it before; but let me hear it all from 
you. ” 

Then Mr. Crawley began and told the story. Mr. 
Toogood \va.s actually true to his promise and let the 
narrator go on with his narrative without interrup¬ 
tion. When Mr. Crawley came to his own statement 
that the cheque had been paid to him by Mr. Soames, 
and went on to say that that statement had been false, 
— 1 told him that, but 1 told him so wrongly,” and 
c.ai, 
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then paused, thinking that the lawyer^would ask some 
question, Mr. Toogood simply said, “ Go on; go on. 
ril come back to all that when you’ve done.” And 
he merely nodded his head when Mr. Crawley spoke 
of his second statement, that the money had come 
from the dean. “ We had been bound together by 
close ties of early familiarity,” said Mr. Crawley, and 
in former years our estates in life were the same. But 
he has prospered and I have failed. And when creditors 
were importunate, I consented to accepf relief in money 
which had previously been often offered. And I must 
acknowledge, Mr. Toogood, while saying this, that I 
have known,—have known with heartfelt agony,—that 
at former times my wife has taken that froni my friend 
Mr. Arabin, with hand half-hidden from fne, which 
I have refused. Whether it be better to eat—the 
bread of charity,—or not to eat bread at all, I, for 
myself, have no doubt,” he said; “ but when the want 
strikes one’s wife and cliildren, and the charity strikes 
only oneself, then there is a doubt.” W^hen he spoke 
thus, Mr. Toogood got up, and thrusting his hands 
into his waistcoat pockets walked about the room, 
exclaiming, “ By George,, by George, by George! ” 
But he still let the man go on with his story, and heard 
him out at last to the q^nd. 

“ And they committed you for trial at the next 
Barchester assizes ? ” said the lawyer. 

“ They did.” 

“ And you employed no lawyer before the 

magistrates ? ” 

“ None;—I refused to employ any one.” 

“ You were wrong there, Mr. Crawley. I must be 
allowed to say that you were wrong there.” 

“ I may possibly have been so from your point of 
view, Mr. Toogood; but permit me to explain. I-” 

“ It’s no good explaining now. Of course you must 
employ a lawyer for your defence,—an attorney who 
will, put the case into the hands of counsel. ” 

“But that I cannot do, Mr. Toogood.” 

“You must do it, If you don’t do it, your friends 
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should do it for you. If you don’t do it, everybody 
will say youVe mad. There isn’t a single solicitor 
you could find within half a mile of you at this moment 
who wouldn’t give you the same advice,—not a single 
man, either, who has got a head on his shoulders 
worth a turnip.” 

When Mr. Crawley was told that madness would 
be laid to his charge if he did not do as he was bid, 
his face became very black, and assumed something 
oi that look of determined obstinacy which it had worn 
when he was standing in the presence of the bishop 
and Mrs. Proudie, ‘’It may be so,” he said. “It 
may be as you say, Mr. Toogood. But these neigh¬ 
bours of 4^ours, as to whose collected wisdom you 
speak with so much certainty, would hardly recommend 
me to indulge in a luxury for which I have no means 
of paying.” 

” Who thinks about paying under such circumstances 
as the.se ? ” 

I do, Mr. Toogood.” 

** The wretchedest costermonger that cornes to grief 
has a barrister in a wig and gown to give him his 
chance of escape.” 

“ Hut I am not a costermonger, Mr. Toogood,— 
though more wretched perhaps than any costermonger 
now in existence. It is my lot to have to endure the 
sufferings of poverty, and at the same time not to be 
exempt from those feelings of honour to which poverty 
is seldom subject. I cannot afford to call in legal 
assistance for which I cannot pay,—and I will not 
do it.” 

“Til carry the cjTsc through for you. It certainly 
is not just my line of business,—but I’ll see it carried 
through for you.” 

“ Out of your own pocket? ” 

** Never mind ; when I say Til do a thing, Til do it.” 

“No, Mr. Toogood; this thing you can not do. 
But do not suppose I am the less grateful.” 

“What is it I can do then? Why do you come 
to me if you won^t take my advice?” 
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After this the conversation went on ft)r a considerable 
time without touchinf^ oh any point which need he 
brought palpably before th<‘ reader's eye. attorney 

continued to be^ the cler^'ynuui tt> have ids case 
manag-cd in the usual way, and went so far as to 
tell him that he would be ill-trealinj^' his and 

family if he continued tt> be obstinati-. hut the elerj^y- 
man was not shaken from his resolve, and was at 
last able to ask Mr. Tooj^’ood what Itad better do, 
—how he had better attempt to tlefiaui himself,—on 
the understanding that no le^ail aid was to be i‘mj)Ioy(*d. 
When this question was at last aslaal in sutdi a way as 
to demand an answ’er, Mr. Tooj^ood sal for a moment 
or two in silence. He felt thitl an answey was not 
only demanded, but almost enforced; and yet there 
might be much difliculty in givhtg it, 

“ Mr. Toogood,” said Mr. Crawley, setdng the 
attorney's hewsitation, “J[ declare to you Ixd'ore (Jod, 
that my only abject will he to enable tht‘ jury to 
know about this sad matUT all that 1 know myself. 
If I could open my breast to them I shouki he satisfied. 
But then a prisoner can say nothing; and what he 
does say is ever accounted false.” 

“That is why you shouki have kgal assistance,” 

“We had already c«me to a et>nclusit>ii on that 
matter, as I thought,” said Mr. Cra\vk*y. 

Mr. Toogood paused for another moment or two, 
and then dashed at his answer; or rather, dashed 
at a counter question. “ Mr. Crawley, \vher<* did you 
get the cheque? You must pardon me, you know; or, 
if you wish it, I wiR not pre.ss the Cjuestion. Hut so 
much hangs on that, you know.”" 

“Every thing would hang on it,—if I only knew.” 

^ You mean that you forget?” 

Absolutely; totally, f wi.sh, Mr. Toogood, I could ' 
explain to you the toilsome perseverance wdth which I 
I have cudgelled my poor brains, endeavouring to 
extract from them some scintilla of memory that would 
aid me. 

“ Could you have picked it up in the house ? ” 
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‘‘No;—no; that I did not do. Dull as I am, I 
know so much. It was mine of right, from whatever 
source it came to me, I know myself as no one else 
can know me, in spite of the wise man’s motto. Had 
I picked up a cheque in my house, or on the road, I 
should not have slept till I had taken steps to restore 
it to the seeming owner. So much I can say. But, 
otherwise, I am in such matters so shandy-pated, that 
I can trust myself to be sure of nothing. I thought; 
—I certainly thought-” 

‘‘ You thought what ? ” 

“ I thought that it had been given to me by my 
friend the dean. I remember well that I was in his 
library at Jiarchester, and I was somewhat provoked 
in spirit. There were lying on the floor hundreds of 
volumes, all glittering with gold, and reeking with 
new leather from the binders. He asked me to look 
at his toys. Why should I loojc at them? There was 
a time, but the other day it seemed, when he had been 
glad to borrow from me such treasures as I had. And 
it seemed to me that he was heartless in showing me 
these things. Well; I need not trouble you with all 
that. ” 

“Go on;—go on. Let me hear it all, and I shall 
learn something.” f> 

“ I know now how vain, how vile I was. I always 
know afterwards how low the spirit has grovelled. 
I had gone to him then because I had resolved to 
humble myself, and, for my wife’s sake, to ask my 
friend—for money. With words which were very 
awkward,—which no doubt were* ungracious—I had 
asked him, and he had bid me follow him from his 
hall into his library. There he left me awhile, and 
on returning told me with a smile that he had sent 
for money,^—and, if I can remember, the sum he named 
was fifty pounds,” 

“ But it has turned out, as you sa]^, that you have 
paid fifty pounds with his money,—besides the cheque.” 

“ That is true;—that is quite true. There is no 
fdoubt of that. But as I was saying,—then he fell to 
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talking about the books, and I was angered. 1 was 
very sore in my heart. From the moment in which 
the words of beggary had passed from my lips, I had 
repented. And he had laughed and had taken it gaily. 
I turned upon him and told him that I had changed 
my mind. I was grateful, but I would not have his 
money. And so I prepared to go. But he argued 
with me, and would not let me go,—telling me of 
my wife and of my children, and while he argued 
there came a knock at the door, and 'something was 
handed in, and I knew that it was the hand of his 
wife. ” 

“It was the money, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Toogood; it was the money. And I 
became the more uneasy, becau.se she herself is rich. 
I liked it the less because it seemed to come from 
her hand. But I took it. What could I do when he 
reminded me that I coy Id not keep my parish unless 
certain sums' were paid. He gave me a little parcel 
in a cover, and I took it,—and left him sorrowing. 1 
had never before come quite to thatthough, indeed, 
it had in fact been often so before. What was the 
difference whether the alms were given into my hands 
or into my wife^s? ” 

“You are too touchy •about it all, Mr. Crawley.” 

Of course I am. Do you try it, and see whether 
you will be touchy. You have worked hard at your 
profession, I daresay.” 

“Well, yes; pretty well. To tell the truth, I have 
worked hard. By George, yes 1 It’s not so bad now 
as it used to be,” • 

“ But you have always earned* your bread; bread 
for yourself, and bread for your wife and little ones. 
You can buy tickets for the play.” 

“I couldn’t always buy tickets, mind you.” 

I have worked as hard, and yet 1 cannot get bread. 

1 am older than you, and I cannot earn my bare bread. 
Look at my clothes. If you had to go and beg from 
Mr. Crump, would not you be touchy? ” 

. “ As it happens, Crump isn’t so well off as I am.” 
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“ Never mind. But I took it, and went home, and 
for two days I did not look at it. And then there came 
an illness upon me, and I know not what passed. But 
two men who had been hard on me came to the house 
when I was out, and my wife was in a terrible state; 
and I gave her the money, and she went into Silver- 
bridge and paid them.” 

“ And this cheque was with what you gave her? ” 

“No; I ga\^eJier money in notes,—just fifty.pounds., 
When I gave it her, I thought I gave it all; and yet. 
afterwards I thought I remembered that in my illness j 
I had found the cheque with the dean’s money. Butj 
it was not so.” 

“ You aroi sure of that? ” 

“ He has said that he put five notes of loZ. each 
into the cover, and such notes I certainly .gave to my 
wife.” 

“ Where then did you gel; the cheque ? ” Mr. 
Crawley again paused before he answered. “ Surely, 
if you will exert your mind, you will remember,” said 
the lawyer. “ Where did you get the cheque? ” 

“ 1 do not know.” 

Mr. Toogood threw himself back in his chair, took 
his knee up into his lap to nurse it, and began to think 
of it. He sat thinking of it foi» some minutes without 
a word,—perhaps for five minutes, though the time 
seemed to be much longer to Mr. Crawley, who was, 
however, determined that he would not interrupt him. 
And Mr. Toogood’s thoughts were at variance with 
Mr. Toogood’s former words. Perhaps, after all, this 
scheme of Mr. Crawley’s,—or rSther the mode of 
defence on which he Had resolved without any scheme, 
—might be the best of which the case admitted. It 
might be well that he should go into court without a 
lawyer. “He has convinced me of his innocence,” Mr, 
Toogood said to himself, “and why should he not 
convince a jury? He has convinced me, not because I 
ram specially soft, or because I love the man,—for as 
to that I dislike him rather than otherwise;—but 
because there is either real truth in his .words, or 
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else so welLfeigned a show of truth that no jury can 
tell the difference. I think it is true. By George, I 
think he did get the twenty pounds honestly, and that 
he does not this moment know where he got it. He 
may have put his finger into my eye; but, if so, why 
not also into the eyes of a jury ? ” Then he released 
his leg, and spoke something of his thoughts aloud. 
“It’s a sad story,” he said; “a very sad story.” 

“Well, yes, it’s sad enough. If ypu could sec my 
house, you’d say so.” 

“I haven’t a doubt but what you’re as innocent as 
I am.” Mr, Toogood, as he said thi.s, felt a little 
twinge of conscience. He did believe Mr. Crawley to 
be innocent, but he was not so sure of it £vs his words 
would seem to imply. Nevertheless he repeated the 
words again;—“as innocent as I am.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Mr. Crawley. “ I don’t know. 
I think I am; but I d®n’t know,” 

“ I believe you are. But you see the case is a very 
distressing one. A jury has a right to say that the 
man in possession of a cheque for twenty pounds 
should account for his possession of it. If I under¬ 
stand the story right, Mr, Soames will be able to prove 
that he brought the cheque into your house, and, aia 
far as he knows, never took it out again.” 

“I suppose so; all the same, if he brought it in, 
then did he also take it out again.” 

“ I am saying what he will prove,—or, in other 
words, what he will state upon oath. You can’t, 
contradict him. You can’t get into the box to do it^ 
—even if that would be of any avail; and I am glacl 
that you cannot, as it would be bf no avail. And yo\| 
can put no one else into the box who can do so.” 

“No; no.” 

“ That is to say, we think you cannot do so. Peopll 
can do so many things that they don’t think thei 
can do; and can’t do so many things that they thinP 
^at they can do! When will the dean be home? ” 

I don’t know.” 

'' ^Before the trial? ” 
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I don't know. I have no idea.” 

“ It\s almost a toss-up whether he’d do more harm 
or j^ood if he were there.” 

I wish he mi^ht be there if he has anything- to 
say, whether it might be for harm or good.” 

“ And Mrs. Arabin;—she is with him? ” 

They tell me she is not. She is in Europe. He 
is in Palestine.” 

“ In Palestine<i is he? ” 

So they tell me. A dean can go where he likes. 
He has no cure of souls to stand in the way of his 
pleasure.s.” 

He hasn’t,—hasn’t he? I wish I were a’dean; 
that is, if 4 were not a lawyer. Might I write a line 
to the dean,—and to Mrs. Dean, if it seemed fit? 
You wouldn’t mind that? As you have come to see 
your cousin at last,—and very glad I am that you 
have,—you must leave him a little discretion. I won’t 
say anything I oughtn’t to say.” Mr. Crawley opposed 
this schc'ine for some time, but at last consented to 
the proposition. ** And I’ll tell you what, Mr. Crawley; 
I am very fond of cathedrals, I am indeed; and I 
have long wanted to see Barchester. There’s a very 
fine what-you-may-call-emj isn’t there? Well; I’ll 
just run down at the assizes.* We have nothing to 
do in London when the judges are in the country,— 
of course,'” Mr. Toogood looked into Mr. Crawley’s 
eyes as he said this, to see if his iniquity were detected, 
but the perpetual curate was altogether innocent in 
these matters. ** Yes; I’ll just run down for a mouthful 
of fresh air. Of course I shan’t* open my mouth in 
court. But I might ^>ay one word to the dean, if he’s 
there;—and one word to Mr. Soames. Who is con^ 
ducting the prosecution? ” Mr. Crawley said that Mr* 
Walker was doing so. “Walker, Walker, Walker? 
oh,—yes; Walker and Winthrop, isn’t it? A decent 
sort of man, I suppose? ” . 

“ I have heard nothing to his discredit, Mr. 


Toogood.” 

“ And that’s saying a great deal for a lawyer. 


Well, 
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Mr. Crawley, if nothings else comes out between this 
and that,—nothing*, that is, that shall clear your 
memory about that unfortunate bit of paper, you must 
simply tell your story to the jury as yoirve told it 
to me. I don’t think any twelve men in England 
would convict you;—I don’t indeed.” 

You think they would not? ” 

“ Of course I’ve only heard one side, Mr. Crawley.” 

“ No,—no,—no, that is true.” '' 

“ But judging as well as I can judge from one side, 

I don’t think a jury can convict you. At any rate 
I’ll see you at Barchester, and I’ll write a line or two 
before the trial, just to find out anything that can be 
found out. And you’re sure you won’t coitie and take 
a bit of mutton with us in the Square? The girls 
would be delighted to see you, and so would Maria.” 
Mr. Crawley said that he was quite sure he could 
not do that, and then having tendered reiterated thanks 
to his new friend in words which were touching 
in spite of their old-fashioned gravity, he took his 
leave, and walked back again to the public-house at 
Paddington. 

He returned home to Hogglestock on the same after¬ 
noon, reaching that place at nine in the evening. 
During the whole of tRe day after leaving Raymond’s 
Buildings he was thinking of the lawyer, and of the 
words which the lawyer had spoken. Although he had 
been disposed to quarrel with^ Mr. Toogood on many 
points, although he had been more than once disgusted 
by the attorney’s bad taste, shocked by his low morality, 
and almost insulted by his easy familiarity, still, when 
the interview was over, he liked "the attorney. When 
first Mr. Toogood had begun to talk, he regretted 
very much that he had subjected himself to the | 
necessity of discussing his private affairs with such a 
windbag of a man; but when he left the chamber 
he trusted Mr. Toogood altogether, and was very glad ^ 
that he had sought his aid. He was tired and; 
exhausted when he reached home, as he had eaten! 
nothing but a biscuit or two since his breakfast: buti 
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his wife got him food and tea, and then asked him as 
to his success. “ Was my cousin kind to you? ” 

“ Very kind,—more than kind,—perhaps somewhat 
too pressing in his kindness. But I find no fault. 
God forbid that I should. He is, I think, a good man, 
and certainly has been good to me. ” 

And what is to be done? ” 

“ He will write to the dean.” 

“ I am glad (Jf that.” 

“ And he will be at Barchester.” 

“ Thank God for that.” 

But not as my lawyer.” 

“ Nevertheless, I thank God that some one will be 
there who\vill know how to give you assistance and 
advice. ” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

I THE PLUMSTEAD FOXES 

I The letters had been brought into the breakfast-parlour 
at Plumstead Rectory one morning, and the arch¬ 
deacon had inspected them all* and then thrown over 
to his wife her share of the spoil,—as was the custom 
of the house. As to most of Mrs. Grantly's letters, 
he never made any further inquiry. To letters from her 
sister, the dean's wife, he was profoundly indifferent, 
and rarely made any inquiry as to those which 
were directed in writing with which he was not 
, familiar. But there were others as to which, as Mrs. 

: Grantly knew, he would be sure to ask her questions 
, if she did not show them. No note ever reached her 
I from Lady Plartletop as to which he was not curious, 

^ and yet Lady Hartletop's notes very seldom contained 
much that was of interest. Now, on this morning, 
there came a letter which, as a matter of course, 
^Mrs. Grantly read at breakfast, and which, she knew, 
|would not be allowed to disappear without inquiry. 
|Nor, indeed, did she wish to keep the letter from 
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her husband. It was too important to be so treated. 
But she would have been glad to gain time to think 
in what spirit she would discuss the contents of the 
letter,—if only such time might be allowed to her. But 
the archdeacon would allow her no time. “ What does 
Henry say, my dear?” he asked, before the breakfast 
things had been taken away. 

“ What does he say? Well; he says-. I’ll give 

you his letter to read by-and-by. ^ 

“ And why not now? ” 

“ I thought rd read it again myself, first.” 

“ But if you have read it, I suppose you know what’s 
in it? ” 

“Not very clearly, as yet. However, there it is.” 
She knew very well that when she had once been 
asked for it, no peace would be allowed to her till 
he had seen it. And, alas ! tl\ere was not much pro¬ 
bability of peace in the house for some time after he 
should see it. 

The archdeacon read the three or four first lines in 
silence,—and then he burst out. “He has, has he? 
Then, by heavens-” 

: “ Stop, dearest; stop,” said his wife, rising from her 
chair and coming ove^ to him; “ do not say words 
which you will surely repent.” 

“ I will say words which shall make him repent* He 
shall never have from me a son/s portion.” 

“ Do not maker threats in ’anger. Do not! You 
know that it is wrong. If he has offended you, say 
nothing about it,—-^ven to yourself,—^as to threatened 
punishments, till you can judge of the offence in cool 
blood. ” 

“ I am cool,” said the archdeacon. 

“No, my dear; no; you are angry. And you have 
not even read his letter through.” 

“ I will read his letter.” 

“You will see that the marriage is not imminent. 
It may be that even yet it will never take place. Th€ 
young lady has refused him.” 

“ Psha 1 ” 
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“ You will see that she has done so. He tells us 
so himself. And she has behaved very properly.” 

Why has she refused him? ” 

There ean he no doubt about the reason. She feels 
that^ with this chari^e hang*ingf over her father, she is 
not in a position to become the wife of any gentleman. 
’^'011 ctmnot but respect her for that.” 

1'hen thv archdeacon finished his son’s letter, utter¬ 
ing sundry intetjections and ejaculations as he did so. 

** Of course; I knew it. I understood it all,” he 
said at last. '‘I’ve nothing to do with the girl. I 
don’t care whether she. be good or bad.” 

** Oh, mv dear I ” 

“ I care not at all,—with reference to my own 
conciTiis, Of course I would wish that the daughter 
of a neighbouring clergyman,—that the daughter of 
any neighi)Our,—that J:hc daughter of any one what¬ 
soever,.should be good ratlfer than bad. But as 

regards Henry and me, and our mutual relation, her 
goodne.ss can make no difference. Let her be another 
Ori;^el, and still such a marriage must estrange him 
from me, and me from him.” 

” Hut she has refused him.’' 

‘*Yes; and what does he ^say? that he has told 
her that he will not accept her refusal. Of course we 
know what it all means. The girl I am not judging. 
The girl I will not judL^e. But my own son, to whom 
I have ever done a father’s duty wjth a father’s affec¬ 
tionate indulgence,—him I will judge. I have warned 
him, and he declares himself tQ be^ careless of my 
warning* I shall take no notice of this letter.^ I shall 
neither write to him about it, or speak to him about 
it. But I charge you to write to him, and tell him 
that if he docs this thing he shall not have a child’s 
portion from me. It is not that I will shorten that 
which would have been his; but he shall have- 
nothing I ” Then, having spoken these words with a 
I solemnity which for the moment silenced his wife, he 
, got up and left the room* He left the room and 
closed the door, but, before he had gone half the 
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length of the hall towards his own study, he returned 
and addressed his wife again. “ You understand my 
instructions, I hope? ” 

“ What instructions ? ” 

“That you write to Henry and tell him what I say.” 

“ I will speak again to you about it by-and-l)y. ” 

“ I will speak no more about it,—not a word more. 
Let there be not a word more said, but oblige me by 
doing as I ask you.” '' 

Then he was again about to leave the room, but 
she stopped him. “Wait a moment, my dear.” 

“ Why should I wait ? ” 

“ That you may listen to me. Surely you will do 
that, when I ask you. I will write to Henryk* of course, 
if you bid me; and I will give him your message, 
whatever it may be; but not to-day, my dear.” 

“ Why not to-day ? ” 

“ Because the siln slrall go down upon your wrath 
before I become its messenger. If you choose to write 
to-day yourself, I cannot help it. I cannot hinder you. 
If I am to write to him on your behalf I will tak(‘ my 
instructions from you to-morrow morning. When 
to-morrow morning comes you will not be angry with 
me because of the delay.” 

The archdeacon was^ by no means satisfied; but 
he knew his wife too well, and himself too well, and 
the world too well, to insist on the immediate gratifi¬ 
cation of his passion. Over his bo.som’s mistress he 
did exercise a certain marital control,—which was, for 
instance, quite sufficiently fixed to enable him to look 
down ,with thorough contempt on guch a one as Bishop 
Proudie; but he was not a despot who could exact 
i passive obedience to every fantasy. His wife w^ould 
lot have written the letter for him on that day, and 
jtie knexv very well that she would not do so. He 
knew also that she was right;—and yet he regretted 
his want of power. His anger at the present moment 
was very hot,—so hot that he wished to wreak it. 
He knew that it would cool before the morrowand, 
no doubt, knew also theoretically, that it would be 
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most fitting that it should cool. But not the less was 
it a matter of rc\£j^rct to him that so much good hot 
anger should be wasted, and that he could not have 
his will of his disobedient son while it lasted. He 
might, no doubt, have written himself, but to have 
clone so would not have suited him. Even in his anger 
he could not have written to his son without using 
the ordinary terms of affection, and in his anger he 
could not brii^ him.sclf to use those terms. “ You 
will tind that 1 shall be of the same mind to-morrow,* 
— exactly,'* he said to his wife. “I have resolveci 
alK>ul it* long since; and it is not likely that I shall 
change in a day.’* Then he went out, about his parish, 
intending'^to continue to think of his son’s iniquity, 
so that he might keep his anger hot,—red hot. Then 
he remembered that the evening would come, and that 
he would say his prayers; and he shook his head 
in regret,—in a reg?et of which he was only half 
conscious, though it was very keen, and which he did 
not attempt to analyze,-—as he reflected that his rage 
would hardly be able to survive that ordeal. ^ How 
common with us it is to repine that the devil is not 


stninger over us than he is. 

The archdeacon, who was a very wealthy man, had 
purtdiased a property in Plurdistead, contiguous to the 
glelu-Iand, and had thus come to exercise in the parish 
the double duty of rector a nd squir e. And of this 
e^t?Ue“ ' whTcIi extended beyond the 

confines of Plumstead into the neighbouring parish of 
Eiderdown, and which comprised also ari outlying farm 
in the parish of Stcjgpingum,—Stoke Pinguium would 
have, been the proper name had not barbarous Saxon 
tongues dipped it of its proper proportions,—he had 
always intended that his son Charles should enjoy the 
inheritance. There was other property, both in land 
and in money, for his elder son, and other again 
for the maintenance of his wife,—for the archdeacon s 
father had been for many years Bish op , of B . ^rc ^ ^ ter, 
and such a bishopric as that of Barchester had been 
in those days was worth money. Of his intention in 
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this respect he had never spoken in plain lang-uage to 
either of his sons; but the major had for the last 
year or two enjoyed the shootinj^ of the Barsetshire 
covers, giving’ what orders he pleased about the game; 
and the father had en couraged-him, to tal<e somethjj^ 
like the management pL the^property into his hands. 
There might be some fihecn hundred acres of it alto¬ 
gether, and the archdeacon had rejoiced over it with 
his wife scores of times, saying that there was many 
a squire in the county whose elder son would never 
find himself half so well placed as would his own 
younger son. Now there was a string of narrow 
woods called Plumstead Coppices which ran from a 
point near the church right across the parish, dividing 
the archdeacon’s land from the IJllathornc estate, and 
these, coppices, or belts of woodland, belonged to the 
archdeacon. On the morning of which we arc speak¬ 
ing, the archdeacon, mounted ori his cob, still thinking 
of his son’s iniquity and of his own fixed resolve to 
punish him as he had said that he would punish him, 
opened with his whip a woodland gate, from which 
a green, muddy lane led through the trees up to the 
house .of his gamekeeper. The man’s wife was ill, 
and in his ordinary way of bu.siness the archdeacon 
was about to call and ''ask after her health. At the 
door of the cottage he found the man, who was wood¬ 
man as well as gamekeeper, and was responsible for 
fences and faggots, as well as for foxes and pheasants’ 
eggs. 

How’s Martha, Flurry? ” said the archdeacon. 

“ Thanking your reverence, she be a deal improved 
since the mistress was here,—lasf Tuesday it was, I 
think.” 

“I’m glad of that. It was only rheumatism, I 
suppose? ” 

^ “ Just a tich of fever with it, your reverence, the 
doctor said.” 

“Tell her I was asking after it. I won’t mind 
ptting down to-day, as I am rather busy. She has 
tiad what she wanted from the house? ” 
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“ Tlu‘ niistiTss has been very good in that way. 
She always is, (lod bless her I ” 

“ <l<><)(i-day to you, Flurry. Fll ask Mr. Sims to 
eonu‘ and read to her a bit this afternoon, or to-morrow 
morning.” 'The archdeacon kept two curates, and Mr. 
Sims was one of tluan. 

" She’ll take it very kindly, your reverence. But 
while you are here, sir, there’s just a word I’d like 
to say. I didjVt happen to catch Mr. Henry when he 
was here the other day.” 

Nevt*r mind Mr. Henry; what is it you have to 
say ? ” 

I do think, 1 do indeed, sir, that Mr. Thorne’s man 
ain't dealmg fairly along of the foxes. I wouldn’t say 
a word aljout it, only that Mr. Henry is so particular.” 

“ What about the foxes? What is he doing with 
tht‘ fi)xes? ” 

W'ell, sir, he’s a trapping-on ’em. He is, indeed, 
your ri.‘verenoe. I wouldn’t speak if I warn’t well nigh 
mortial sure. ” 

Xow (lu‘ uri'iult‘acon had never been a hunting man, 
though in his early days many a clergyman had been 
in the habit of hunting without losSing his clerical 
character by doing so;' but he had lived all his life 
anuatg getuleinen in a hunting county, and had his 
own very strong ideas about the trapping of foxes. 
Foxt‘s hrst, and pheasants afterwards, had always been 
the rule with him as tt) any land of which he himself 
had had the management. And ho man understood 
iH'ltin* than he did how to deal^ with keepers as to 
tills matter of fox-preserving, or knew better that 
keepers will in truth obey not the words of their 
eniplovers, but their sympathies. “ Wish them to 
have foxes, and pay them, and they will have them,” 
Mr. Stnverl>y of Ciialdicotes used to say, and he in 
his ilay was reckoned to be the best preserver of 
foxes in Barsetshire. “ Tell them to have them, and 
don't wish it, and pay them well, and you won’t have 
it fox to interfere with your game. I don’t care what 
a mini say.s to me, I can read it all like a book when 
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I see his covers drawn.” That was what poor Mr. 
Sowerby of Chaldicotes used to say, and the arch¬ 
deacon had heard him say it a score of times, and 
had learned the lesson. But now his h(‘art was not 
with the foxes,—and especially not with the foxes 
on behalf of his son Henry. “ 1 can’t have any 
meddling with Mr. Thorne,” be said; “I can’t, and 
I won’t.” 

But I don’t suppose it can bo Mr.'Thorne’s order, 
your reverence; and Mr. Henry is so particular.” 

Of course it isn’t Mr. Thorne’s order. Mr. Thorne 
has been a hunting man all his life.” 

“ But he have guv’ up now, your reverence. I-Ie 
ain’t a hunted these two years.” ^ 

“ I’m sure he wouldn’t have the foxes trapped.” 

“Not if he knowed it, he wouldn’t, your reverence. 
A gentleman of the likes of him, who’s been a hunting 
over fifty year, wouldn’'^t do the likes of that; but the 
foxes is trapped, and Mr. Henry ’ll be a putting it 
on me if I don’t speak out. They is Plumstcad 
foxes, too; and a vixen wa.s trapped just across the 
field yonder, in Goshall Springs, no later than yesterday 
morning. ” Flu'rry was now thoroughly in earnest; 
and, indeed, the trapping of a vixen in h^ebruary is a 
serious thing. 

“ Goshall Springs don’t belong to me,” said the 
archdeacon. 

“No, your reverence; they^re on the Ulhithorne 
property. But a word from your reverence would do 
it. Mr. Henry thinly more of the foxes than anything. 
The last word he told me was th^jt it would break his 
heart if he saw the coppices drawn blank.” 

“ Then he must break his heart.” The words were 
pronounced, but the archdeacon had so much com¬ 
mand over himself as to speak them in such a voice 
that the man should, not hear them. But it was 
incumbent on him ^ to say something that the man 
should hear. “ I will have no meddling in the matter, 
Flurry. Whether there are foxes or whether there 
are not, is matter of no great moment. I will not 
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havt’ a wortl said to annoy Mr. Thorne.” Then he 
n)dr away, hack throuf^h the wood and out on to the 
road, and the horse walked with him leisurely on, 
whither the anduleacon hardly knew,—for be was 
thinkht^’, thinkinj^', thinkin^^ “Well;—if that ain’t 
the tiarnVIest thin^ that ever was,” said Flurry; “but 
1*11 tell tile s<|uire about Thorne’s man,—darned if I 
don't/' Now “ th(! squire” was young* Squire Gresham, 
the niastta’ of t^he Hast Barsetshire hounds. 

Hut the arehdeaeon went on thinking, thinking, 
thinking. Ht‘ etmld have heard nothing of his son 
to stir hint ntori* in his favour than this strong evidence 
of his partiality for foxes. I do not mean it to be 
understood that the archdeacon regarded foxes as 
luqter than active charity, or a contented mind, or 
a meek spirit, or than self-denying teniperancc. No 
douhl all these virtuc.s did hold in his mind their 
proper plaees, altogether bc^'ond contamination of 
foxes. \kit he Itad prided himself on thinking that 
i\is soft should be a country gentleman,^ and, probably 
notlting doubting as to the major’s active charity and 
other virtues, was delighted to receive evidence of 
thast‘ tastes which he had ever wished to encourage 
in his son’s character. Or rather, such evidence would 
have deligltted him at any othyr time than the present. 

it onlv a<ided more gall to his cup. “ Why should 
he teach hhnseih to care for such things, when he 
has rait the spirit to mpy them/’ said the archdeacon 
to himself. “ Me is a iool,^—a iod. A man that has 
bciMi married once, to go crazy after a little girl, that 
has hardly a dress to her Ipd^^and who never was 
itt a drawing-room fn her lite I Charles is the eldest, 
and he shall he the eldest. It will be better to keep 
it togethi'r. It is the way in which the country has 
heconu* what it is.” He was out nearly all day, mid 
did not see his wife till dinner-time. Her father, Mr. 
Harding, was still with them, but had breakfasted ui 
his (uvn nK.m. Xot a word, tiiiTcfore was sa.d about 
Henry (iruntly between the lather and mother on that 
evening. 
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Mrs. Grantly was determined that, unless provoked, 
she would say nothing" to him till the following morn¬ 
ing. He should sleep upon his wrath before she spoke 
to him again. And he was equally unwilling to recur 
to the subject. Had she permitted it, the next morning 
would have passed away, and no word would have 
been spoken. But this would not have suited her. 
She had his orders to write, and she had undertaken 
to obey these orders,—^with the delay of one day. 
Were she not to write at all,—or in writing to send 
no message from the father, there would be cause for 
further anger. And yet this, I think, was what the 
archdeacon wished. 

“Archdeacon,” she said, “I shall writer to Henry 
to-day. ” 

“ Very well.” 

“ And what am I to say from you ? ” 

“ I told you yesterday what a"re my intentions.” 

“ I am not asking about that now. We hope there 
will be years and years to come, in which you may 
change them, and shape them as you will. What shall 
I tell him now from you? ” 

“ I have nothing to say to him,—nothing; not a 
word. He knows what he has to expect from me, 
for I have told him. '" He is acting with his eyes 
open, and so am L If he marries Miss Crawley, 
he must live on his own means. * I told him that 
myself so plainly, that he can v^^^ant no further intima¬ 
tion.” Then Mrs. Grantly knew that she was absolved 
from the burden of yesterday's message, and she 
plumed herself on tne prudence of her conduct. On 
the same morning the archdeacon" wrote the following 
note 

“ Dear Thorne,— 

“ My man tells me that foxes have been trapped 
on Darvell’s farm, just outside the coppices* I know 
nothing of it myself, but I am sure you’ll look to it. 

“ Yours always; 


‘"T. Grantly. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
^ROUDie sends for her lawyer 


ihr dismay in Barchester Palace after 

th^it bishop and Mrs. Proudie by 

hr* offender, Mr. Crawley. It will 

with perhaps, how he had defied the bishop 

u/Uf* hv and how he had defied the bishop’s 

no words to her. For the moment, 
Mr. Crawley had the best of it. Mrs. 
*,. ^ ^nknowledg-ed to herself that this was the 
, nit as she was a woman who had never yet 
»ua umtnjci to an enemy, who had never,—if on such 
an occiiKton I may be allowed to use a schoolboy’s 
♦if^ lickin|f from any one, it was not likely 
tnai ivir, Crawley • would be long allowed to enjoy his 
tnumpn m peace. It would be odd if all the weight 
of the palace would not be able to silence a wretch 
of a P^*f‘]^tual curate who had already been committed 
to take his trial for thieving;—and Mrs. Proudie was 
detcrryiineci that all the weight of the palace should 
be used.. As for the bishops though he was not as 
angry as Jiis wife, he was quite as unhappy, and 
therefore quite as hostile to Mr. Crawley; and was 
fully conscious that there could be no peace for him 
now until Mr. Crawley should b*e crushed. If only 
the aanixes would come at once, and get him con* 
demnedl out of the way, what a messed thing it woulc 
be I But unluckily it still wanted three months tc 
the aitttaes^ and during those three months Mr. 
would i>e at large and subject only to 
authority. Ouring that time he could not 
by the arm of the civil law. His wife not loo^ 
hi tapreaaing her opinion after Mr. .CiiaMey had lef 
file palaoe. ** You must proceed tautest hirn in tbt 
Court of Arcbesj^-^-and tha:i[ at. said 

Proudia. ** You 'can doith^, ^olrooutse? I kr^ow 
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it will be expensive. Of course it will be expensive, 
I suppose it may cost us some hundreds of pounds; 
but duty is duty, my lord, and in such a case as this 
your duty as a bishop is paramount.” 

The poor bishop knew that it was useless to explain 
to her the various mistakes which she made,—which 
she was ever making,—as to the extent of his powers 
and the modes of procedure which were open to him. 
When he would do so she would only «rail at him,, for 
being lukewarm in his office, poor in spirit, and afraid 
of dealing roundly with those below him. On the 
present occasion he did say a word, but she would 
not even hear him to the end. “ Don^t tell me about 
rural deans, as if I didn’t know. The rural dean 
has nothing to do with such a case. The man has 
been committed for trial. Send for Mr. Chadwick 
at once, and let steps be taken before you are an hour 
older. 

“ But, my dear, Mr. Chadwick can do nothing.” 

“Then I will see Mr. Chadwick.” And in her anger 
she did sit down and write a note to Mr. Chadwick, 
begging him to come<over to her at the palace. 

Mr. Chadwick was a lawyer, living in Barchester, 
who earned his bread from ecclesiastical business. His 
father, and his uncle, add his grandfather and grand¬ 
uncles, had all been concerned in the affairs of the 
diocese of Barchester. His uncle had been bailiff to 
the episcopal estates^ or steward'as he had been called, 
in Bishop Grantly’s time, and still contrived to draw 
his income in some ^shape from the property of the 
see. The nephew had also been ^ the legal assistant 
of the bishop in his latter days, and had been continued 
in that position^ by Bishop Proudie, not from love, 
but from expediency. Mr. John Chadwick was one 
of those gentlemen, two or three of whom are to be 
seen in connection with every see,—who seem, to be 
-hybrids—half-lay, half-cleric. They dress like clergy- 
iMn, and affect that mixture of clerical solemnity and 
clerical waggishness which is generally to be found 
among minor canons and vicar chorals of a cathedral. 
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They live, or at least have their offices, half in the 
Close and half out of it,—dwelling- as it were just 
on the borders of holy orders. They always wear 
white neck-handkerchiefs and black gloves; and would 
be altogether clerical in their appearance, were it not 
that as regards the outward man they impinge some¬ 
what on the characteristics of the undertaker. They 
savour of the church, but the savour is of the church’s 
exterior. Any stranger thrown into chance contact 
with one of them would, from instinct, begin to talk 
of things ecclesiastical without any reference to things 
theological or things religious. They are always most 
worthy men, much respected in the society of the Close, 
and I never heard of one of them whose wife was 
not comfortable or ’^hose children were left without 
provision. 

Such a one was Mr. John Chadwick, and as it was 
a portion of his dufies to accompany the bishop to 
consecrations and ordinations, he knew Dr. Proudie 
very well. Having been brought up, as it were, under 
the very wing of Bishop Grantly, it could not well be 
that he should love Bishop Grantly’s successor. The 
old bishop and the new bishop had been so different 
that no man could like, or even esteem, them both. 
But Mr. Chadwick was a prudent man, who knew 
well the source from which he earned his bread, and 
he had never quarrelled with Bishop Proudie. He 
knew Mrs. Proudie also,—of necessity,—and when I 
say of him that he had hitherto avoided any open 
quarrel with her, it will I think be allowed that he 
was a man of prudjsnce and sagacity. 

But he had sometimes been sorely tried, and he felt 
when he got her note that he was now about to 
encounter a very sore trial. He muttered something 
which might have been taken for an oath, were it 
not that the outward signs of the man gave warranty 
that no oath could proceed from such a one. Then 
he wrote a short note presenting his compliments to 
Mrs. Proudie, and saying that he would call at the 
palace at eleven o'clock on the following morning. 
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Hut, in tht* mcantinns Mrs. Prou<ii«% who rouhl not 
be siltMU on tht‘ subject lor a inonunU, tiiti harit 
somethinj^' of the truth from hvr hushaiuh The inlor- 
mation'dul not come to her in the way of ioMruetion, 
but was teased out of the unhtrtunate; man. ” I know 
that you can pr<KH‘e<i against him \n the C’ourt t>f 
Arches, under tht‘ * t'hurch Discipline Act/'* she said. 

''No, my dear; no," said the Inshop, sliaking his 
head in his inisia’y. * 

“ Or in the Constsforial Court. It's ail the same 
thing." 

“There must be an inquiry first,- by his IntUher 
chM'gy. There must in<k'ed. Il‘s the <mly way of 
proceeding." 

“ But there has been an incptiry, ami lie lias In’cn 
committed." 

“'rhat doesn't signify, my clear. That’s the Civil 

{ ‘It * 

--aw. « 

“And if the Civil Law eomlemns him, and links him 
up in prison;* -as it most certainly will do?" 

“ But it hasn't done so yef, my dear. I rcsdly think 
that as it has gone so far, it will lac best to iVave it 
as it is till he has taken his trial." 

“What; leave him there after what mrurred thi.s 
morning in this palact'*?" The palace with .Mrs. 
Proudie was alw'ays a palacaq and nvwr a house. 
“No; no; ten thousand times, no. Arc you not 
aware that he insulted you, ami*gro.sslyi most grossly 
insulted me? I was never treated witii sueh insolence 
iby any clergyman before, since 1 first came to this 
palace;—never, never. And we know the man to l>e 
ja thief;—we absolutely know it. 'Think, my lord, of 
the souls of his people! “ 

“Oh, dear; oh, dear; oh, dear," said the bishiip. 

“ Why do you fret yourself in that way? “ 

“ Because you will get me into trouble. 1 tell you 
the only thing to be done is to issue a commission 
with the rural dean at the head of it.” 

“Then issue a commission.** 

“ And they will take three months." 
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“ Why shtHiki they take three months? Why should 
they take more than three days,—or three hours? It 
is all plain sailin.ij.” 

'I’hese thiui^s are never plain sailing, my dear, 
Wheri a bishop has to oppose any of his clergy, it is 
always madi‘ as ditlicult as possible.” 

“ Mnrt‘ shame ior them who make it so.” 

** Ihit it is so. If 1 were to take legal proceedings 
against him, it would cost,—oh, dear,—more than a 
thousand pounds, 1 should say.” 

*■ It' it costs two, you must do it.” Mrs. Proudie’s 
anger was still very hot, or she would not have spoken 
of an unremunerative outlay of money in such language 
as that. 

In this manner she did come to understand, before 
tite arrival of Mr. Chadwick, that her husband could 
take no legal steps towards silencing Mr. Crawley 
until a commission c 7 f clergy^men had been appointed 
to inquire into the matter, and that that commission 
shouki be headed by the rural dean within the limits 
of whose rural dt^ancry the parish of Hogglestock was 
situated, or by some Ixaieficed parochial clergyman of 
repute in the neighlxvurhood. Now the rural dean was 
Dr. 'rempest of Silverhridgc,—who had held tha^ 
position before the coming^of Dr. Proudie to th 
diocese; and there had grown up in the bosom 0 
Mrs. ih*oudie a strong feeling that undue mercy ha< 
been shown to Mr. -Crawley by the magistrates Oi 
Siiverhridge, of whom Dr. Tcm]Dest had been one. 

** These magistrate.s had taken bail for his appearance 
at the assiz(‘s, instead of committing him to prison 
at once, —as they \vcre bound to do, when such an 
offetiee as that had been committed by a clergyman. 
But, no; -ev<*n though there was a clergyman among 
them, they had thought nothing of the souls of the 
poor people! ” In such language Mrs. Proudie had 
spokt‘n of the affair at Siiverhridge, and having once 
committed herself to such an opinion, of course she 
thought that Dr. Tempest would go through fire and 
water,—would omit no stretch of what little judicial 
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power be coniniitted to his h£inds>—with the 

view of opposing his bishop and maintaining the culprit ; 
in his position, “ In such a case as this, can not you i 
name sn acting rural dean yourscH ? Dr. Tempest, 
you know, is very old'.” “No, my dear; no; I can¬ 
not.” “You can ask Mr. Chadwick, :it any rate, and ; 
then you could name Mr. Thumblo. ” “ Hut Mr. 

Thumble doesn’t even hold a living in the diocese. 
Oh, dear; oh, dear; oh, dear!” And^so the matter 
rested until Mr. Chadwick came. 

Mrs. Proudie had no doubt intended to have Mr. | 
Chadwick all to herself,—at any rate so to encounter | 
•him in the first instance. But having been at length | 
convinced that the inquiry by the rural dean was really ' 
necessary as a preliminary, and having also slept upon 
the question of expenditure, she gave directions that ; 
the lawyer should be shown into the bishop’s study, ; 
and she took care to be^ absent vit the moment of his 
arrival. Of course she did not intend thiit Mr. Chad¬ 
wick should leave the palace without having heard ; 
what she had to say, but she thought that it wmuld 
be well that he should be made to conceive that though 
the summons had been written by her, it had really 
been intended on the part of the bishop. “ Mr. 
Chadwick will be with you at olevcMi, bishop,” she 
said, as she got up from the breakfast-table, at which 
she left his lordship with two of his daughters and 
with a married son-in-law, a ^ clergyman who was 
staying in the housd. “ Very well, my dear,” said the 
bishop, with a smile,—for he was anxious not to betray , 
any vexation at hi/ wife’s interference before his ' 
daughters or the Rev. Mr. Tickfer. But he under¬ 
stood it all. Mr. Chadwick had been sent for with : 
reference to Mr. Crawley, and he was driven,— 
absolutely driven, to propose to his lawyer that this , 
commission of inquiry should be issued. 

Punctually at eleven Mr. Chadwick came, wearing 
a very long face as he entered the palace door,—for 
he felt that he would in all probability be now com-: 
pelled to quarrel with Mrs, Proudie. Much he could 
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bear, but there was a limit to his endurance. She 
had ntner absulutt‘ly sent Tor him before, thoug^h she 
ha<i often interfc‘rt‘d with him. “ I shall have "to tell 
her a bit of my mind/' he said, as he stepped across 
the C'lt)se, habited in Iiis best suit of black, with most 
exact white cravat, and yet lookingf not quite like a 
clergyman, -with some touch of the undertaker in his 
g;ait. W'hen he found that he was shown into the 
bishop's room,^ and that the bishop was there,—and 
the hishtqj only, his mind was relieved. It would 
havt* been lu'tter that the bishop should have written 
himseil, tir that tlie chaplain should have written in 
his hjrtlship's nam<‘; that, however, was a trifle. 

ihit tin*, bishop did not know what to say to him. 
If he ituended to direct an inquiry to be made by 
tin* rural d(*an, it would be by no means becoming* that 
he should ccmsult Mr. Chadwick as to doing so. It 
might be well, or if m>t well at any rate not improper, 
that he should make the appfication to Dr. Tempest 
thrtiugh Mr. Chadwick; but in that case he must 
giv<* the tmder at once, and he still wished to avoid 
h if it were j)ossibIe. Since he had been in the diocese 
tui ease so gravt* as this had been pushed upon him. 
I'he int<'rvention of the rural dean in an ordinary 
way he had usi‘d, dind been made to use,-—more than 
oiiet*, by his wife. A vicar had been absent a little 
too huig from one parish, and there had been rumours 
alKiut brandy-and-watei: in am>tht‘r. Once he had been 
very nearly in d<*ep water because Mrs. Proudie had 
taken it iii dudgeon that a certain young rector, who 
had been left a* widower, had a \*cry pretty governess 
for his ehildren; ami there had been that case, sadly 
notorious in the di(>c(*se at the time, of our^ excellent 
friend Mr. Rribartsof P'ramley, when the bailiffs were 
in his Itouse because he couldn’t pay his debts,—or 
rather, the debts of his friend for whom he had signed 
bills. But in all th<\se cases some good fortune had 
intiTvened, and he* had been saved from the terrible 
necessity of any ulterior process. But now,—now he 
was being driven beyond himself, and all to no purpose. 
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If Mrs. Proudie would only wait three months the 
civil law would do it all for him. But here was Mr. 
Chadwick in the room, and he knew that it would be 
useless for him to attempt to talk to Mr. Chadwick 
about other matters, and so dismiss him. The wife 
of his bosom would be down upon them before 
Chadwick could be out of the room. 

“ H—m—ha. How d'ye do, Mr. Chadwick—won’t 
you sit down?” Mr. Chadwick thanked his lordship, 
and sat down. “ It's very cold, "^isn't it, Mr, 
Chadwick? ” 

*‘A hard frost, my lord, but a beautiful day.” 

“ Won’t you come near the fire? ” The bishop knew 
that Mrs. Proudie was on the road, and had an eye 
to the proper strategical position of his forces. Mrs. 
Proudie would certainly take up her position in a 
certain chair from whence the lig’ht enabled her to 
rake her husband thoroughly. r.What advantage she 
might have from this lie could not prevent;—but he 
could so place Mr. Chadwick, that the lawyer should 
be more within the reach of his eye than that of his 
wife. So the bishop pointed to an arm-chair opposite 
to himself and near the fire, and Mr. Chadwick seated 
himself accordingly. 

“ This is a very sad affair about Mr. Crawley,” said 
the bishop. 

“ Very sad indeed,” said the lawyer. “ I never pitied 
a man so much in my life, my Iprd.” 

This was not exactly the line which the bishop was 
desirous of taking, “ Of course he is to be pitied;— 
of course he is. Bu^ from all I hear, Mr. Chadwick, 
I am afraid,—I am afraid we must not acquit him.” 

“As to that, my lord, he has to stand his trial, of 
course. ” 

“ But, you see, Mr. Chadwick, regarding him as a 
beneficed clergyman,—with a cure of souls,—the ques¬ 
tion is whether I should be justified in leaving him 
where he is till his trial shall come on.” 

“Of course your lordship knows best about that, 
but——” 
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** I |« 

! am difficulty. I know that. But 

parish j to think that in the interests of the 

j t. bound to issue a commission of inquiry.” 

film your lordship has attempted to wlence 

- I 'll ^ ^^at he has refused to comply,” 

!lv better for everybody’s sake,—especi- 

friJin own, that he should for a while be relieved 

<^uties; but he is an obstinate man, a very 
I rnan. I made the attempt with all considera- 

tiun lur Jhis feelings.” 

nH#i hard put to it, my lord. I know the man 

‘ pride. The dean has spoken of him to me 

. » I once, and nobody knows him so well as 

inc ueain, I might venture to offer an opinion- 

yocMd morning, Mr. Chadwick,” said Mrs. Proudie, 
the room and taking her accustomed seat. 

j from the fire, 

n you please. His lordship tas spoken to you no 
^h>out this unfortunate, wretched man?” 

M K ^ ^^<2 speaking of him now, my dear.” 
^onmetjhing must of course be done to put a stop 
to the c: 3 r 3 ;^ing disgrace of having such a man preaching 
from a ptalpit in this diocese. When i think of the 
"the people in that poor village, my hair literally 
end. And then he w disobedient! ” 

! * is the worst of it,’^ said the bishop, It 

[would h^.’ve been so much better for himself if he would 
have ttllo’W'^d me to provide quietly for the services till 
the tnail be over.” 

** I codld have told you, my lord, that he would not 
do that» firom what I knew of him,’’'said Mr. Chadwick. 

** But must do it^” said Mrs, Proudie. “ He must 

be madcft to do it.” ^ . ^ 

“His lordship wilKfind it difficult,” said Mr. Ch^c(v|^* 
I ** I cmo. issue a commission, you know, to 
jdean,** the bishop mildly, . ^ ^ ; 

I “Yest.^ you can do that. And Dn two 

.mouths*’* time will have named his -” 

■K ** Dr« TT^mpest njust not name tbefhthe bishop 
§mt amme them^” said Mrs* i^rqt^ie, 
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It is rustomary to 1 (*avr that to iht^ rural 
said Mr. Chadwirk, TIu* l)isho|) no douht taan ohjtu t 
to any one named.” 

ATid ran .spt‘dally st‘lrrt any eliTj^^yman lie pleaM s 
from the archdeaconry/' said the hisiuip. " i have 
known it done.’* 

** The rural dean in such t'ast* has prohahly ht'cn an 
old man, and not artivts” sai<l the lawyer. 

“ And Dr, 'IVinpest is a very edd man,” said Mrs. 
Proudie, and in siu'li a matter not at all tnjstworthy. 
He was one (d’ tht* mai^istrates who lot^k hail.” 

” His lordship euuld hardly set him aside/* said the 
lawyer. At any rate I would not recnmittend him 
to try. 1 think you mij4ht su^f|t‘st a ct»mmission of 
five, and propose two tvf tlte m,iml>er yottrseH. I tlo 
not think that in such a case Dr. IVinpest wamhi raise 
any question. 

At last it was settled in tht% way. Mr. (*hadwick 
was to prepare a letter to Dr. Tempest, for the Inshops 
sif^nuture, in which the d<»ctor shoukl he re(|uested, as 
the rural dean to whotn Mr. Crawley was sulijcct, to 
hold a commission of five to imiuire into Mr. Oaw ley's 
conduct. The letter was to explain to Di% Tempest 
that the bishop, moved by his s«dhntude for the souls 
of the people of Ho^j^lestock, had endcstvoured, '* in 
a friendly way/’ to induce Mr. Oawley to dt^sist from 
hia ministrations; but that liavin^^ failed ttirou^rh Mr. 
Crawley’s obstinacw, he had nf# alternative hut to pro. 
ceed in this way; ** Vc»n had hvUvr say that his 
lordship, as bishop of the diocese, can fake no heed 
of the coming' trial,” said Mrs* Prcnidie. “ I think 
his lordship had better siiv notFfing at all about the 
trial/’ said Mr* Chadwick. “ ! think that will be best,” 
said the hi.shop. 

“ But if they report against him/* said Mr. Chad¬ 
wick, “ you can only then proceed in the ecclesiastical 
court,— at your own expense,” 

” He’ll hardly be so obstinate m that/* said the 
bishop. 

Vm afraid you don’t know him, my lord,” .said tin* 
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lawyer. The bishop, thinking of the scene which had 
taken place in that very room only yesterday, felt that 
he did know Mr. Crawley, and felt also that the hope 
which he had just expressed was one in which he 
himself put no trust. But something might turn up; 
and it w'as devoutly to be hoped that Dr. Tempest 
would take a long time over his inquiry. The assizes 
might come on as soon as it was terminated, or very 
shortly aftcTw<y^ls; and then everything might be well. 
** You won’t find Dr. Tempest very ready at it,” said 
Mr. Chadwick. The bishop in his heart was comforted 
by the words, “ But he must be made to be ready to 
do his duty,” said Mrs. Proudie, imperiously. Mr. 
Chadwick i^hrugged hi.s shoulders, then got up, spoke 
his farewell little speeches, and left the palace. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

I.II.Y DALE WRITES TWO WORDS IN HER BOOK 

John Eame.s saw nothing more of Lily Dale till he 
packed up his portmanteau, left his mother’s house, 
and went to stay for a few days with his old friend 
Lady Julia; and this did not happen till^ he had been 
above a week at (Jucstwick. Mrs. Dale repeatedly 
said that it was odd that Johnny did not come to 
see them; and Grace, speaking of him to Lily, asked 
why he did not come, Lily, in her fanny way, declared 
that he w^ould come soon enough. But even .while she 
was joking there was something o? half-expressed con¬ 
sciousness in her w'brd.s,—as though she felt it to 
be foolish to speak of his coming “as she might of 
that of any other young man, before people who knew 
her w’hole story, “ He’ll come quick enough. He 
knows, and I know, that his coming will do no good. 
Of course I shall be glad to see him. Why shouldn’t 
I be glad to sec him? Tve known him and liked 
him all my life. I liked him when there did not 
seem to be much about him to like, and now that 
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he is clever, and agreeable, and good>UK>king,—which 
he never was as a lad,—why shouldn’t I go on liking 
him? He’s more like a brother to tnc than nnylwidy 
else I’ve got. James,”—James was h«T brother-in- 
law, Dr. Crofto,—*• thinks of nothing hut his patients 
and his babies, and my cousin Bernard is much too 
grand a person for me to take the lilK-rty of loving 
him. I shall be very gl.ad to see Johnny frames. •' 
From all which Mrs. Dale was lednto believe that 
Johnny’s ca.se was .still hopelc.ss. And how should it 
not be hopeless? Had Lily not confessed within the 
last week or two that she still loved Adolphus Crosbie ? 

Mrs. Eames also, and Mary, were surprised that 
John did not go over to Allington. ” You haven’t seen 
Mrs. Dale yet, or the .squire? ” said his mother. 

“ I shall see them when 1 am at the cottage." 

“Yes;—no doubt. But it seems strange that you 
should be here so long without going to them." 

"There’s time enough," said he, "1 shall have 
nothing else to do when I’m at the cottage." Then.i 
when Mary had spoken to him again in private,! 
expressing a hope that there was " nothing wrong,® 
he had been very angry with his sister. " What do 
you mean by wrong? What rubbish you girls talkl 
and you never have ahy delicacy of feeling to malw 
you silent." 

"Oh, John, don’t say such hard things as that 
ine 1" • 

I “But I do say them. You’ll make me swear among 
yw tome day that^I will never see Lily Dale again. 
A4 I wish I never had seen her,—simply because 
I am ^ dimnet^ about it." In'all of which i ttdnk 
that Joh'nnf was manifvstly wrong. When the humour 
was on him 'he was fond enoi;^ of talking about 
‘ Lily Dale. Had he not taught her to do so, I dmili 
H his sister would ever have mentioned 

h im. did not mean to dun you, John,* 

Me-wnt to Lady Julia's, and was- n* 

■ was teal^toium for ARkfi^ 
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When Lady Julia spoke to him about Lily, he did not 
venture to snub her. Indeed, of all his friends, Lady 
Julia was the one with whom on this subject he allowed 
himself the most unrestricted confidence. He came 
over one day, just before dinner, and declared his 
intention of walking over to Allington immechately 
after breakfast on the following morning. Its the 
last time. Lady Julia,” he said. 

“ So you say, Johnny.” 

“ And so I ■'mean it! What s the good of a man 
■'ritterinff away his life? W^hat’s the good of wishing 

for what you can’t get?” ■ 

“ Jacob was not in such a hurry when he wished tor 
Rachel. ” 

“ That "was all very well for an old patriarch who 
had seven or eight hundred years to live.” ^ 

“ My dear John, you forget your Bible. Jacob did 
not live half as long as that.” , ^ t 

“ He lived long enough, and slowly enough, to be 
able to wait fourteen yearsand _ then he had some¬ 
thing to comfort him in the meantime. And after all, 
Lady Julia, it’s more than seven years since I first 
thought Lily was the prettiest girl I ever saw. 

“ How old are you now ? ” 

“ Twenty-seven,—and she’s twenty-four. _ ^ 

“ You’ve time enough yet, If you’ll only be patient. 

“ I’ll be patient for to-morrow. Lady Julia, but never 
again. Not that I mean to fiuarrel with her. I’m not 
such a fool as to quabrel with a girl because she can t 
like me. I know how it all is. if that scoundrel had 
not come across my path just when he did, -m that 
very nick of time, all might have been right betwixt 
her and me. I couldn’t have offered to marry her 
before, when I hadn’t as much income as woud:||Tfe 
found her in br'ead-and-butter. And _tha»,_«Wft. i as 
■ better times came to me, he stejmed in.{. Kifwnder 
whether it will be expected of me that,il:^W«*ifP*’ifive 

.. far aa that goes, you have to be angry 

with ^ ^ ^ 


C.B* I. 


13 
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“ But I am,—all the same.” 

“And so was I,—but not for stepping- in, as you 
call it.” 

“You and I are different, Lady Julia. I was angry 
with Kim for stejf)ping in; but I couldn't show it 
Then he stepped out, and I did manage to show it 
And now I shouldn’t wonder if he doesn’t step in 
again. After all, why should he have such a power? 
It was simply the nick of time which gave it to him.” 
That John Eames should be able to find some con¬ 
solation in this consideration is devoutly to be hoped 
by lis all. 

There was nothing said about Lily Dale the next 
morning at breakfast. Lady Julia observed that John 
was dressed a little more neatly than usuafj—though 
the change was not such as to have called for her 
special observation, had she not known the business 
on which he was intent. 

“ You have nothing tcf send to"* the Dales ? ” he said, 
as he got up from the table. 

“Nothing but my love, Johnny.” 

“ No worsted or embroidery work,—or a pot of 
special jam for the squire? ” 

“No, sir, nothing; though I should like to make 
you carry a pair of panniers, if I could.” 

“They would become'"me well,” said Johnny, “for 
I am going on an ass’s errand.” Then, without 
waiting for the word of affection which was on the old 
woman’s lips, he gpt himself out of the room, and 
started on his journey. 

The walk was on^y three miles and the weather 
was dry and frosty, and he had^ come to the turfi 
leading up to the cjiurch and the squire’s house almost, 
before he remembered that he was near Allingto^. 
Here he paused for a moment to think. If he con¬ 
tinued his way down by the “ Red Lion ” and thropghi 
Allington Street, he must knock at Mrs. Dale’s door,:^ 
anq. ask for admission by means of the servant, 
a^^^si^puld be done by any ordinary visitor. But bf; 
c6til(| K^ake his way on to the lawn by going i#; 
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beyond the wall of the churchyard and through the 
squire’s garden. He knew the path well,—very well; 
and he thought that he might take so much liberty 
as that, both with the squire and with Mrs. <»Dale, 
although his visits to Allington were not so frequent 
now as they used to be in the days of his boyhood. 
He did not wish to be admitted by the servant, and 
therefore he went through the gardens. Luckily he 
did not see the squire, who would have detained him, 
and he escaped "^from Hopkins, the old gardener, with 
little more than a word. ** I’m going down to see the 
I ladies, Hopkins; I suppose I shall find them?** And 
then, while Hopkins was arranging his spade so that 
he might kan upon it for a little chat, Johnny was 
gone and had made his way into the other garden. 
He had thought it possible that he might meet Lily 
tout among the walks by herself, and such a meeting 
!as this would have suited him better than any other. 
And as he crossed the little Bridge which separated 
the gardens he thought of more than one such meet¬ 
ing,—of one especial occasion on which he had first 
ventured to tell her fn plain words that he loved her. 
But before that day Crosbie had come there, and at 
*the moment in which he was speaking of his love she 
[regarded Crosbie as an angel qf light upon the earth. 

I What hope could there have been for him then? 
[What use was there in his telling such a tale of love 
[at that time? When h^ told il, he knew that Crosbie 
[had been before him. He knew that Crosbie was at 
that moment the angel of light. But as he had never 
before been able to speak of his kve, so was he then 
unable not to speak-» of it. He had spoken, and of 
course had been simply rebuked. -* Since that day 
Crosbie had ccasect, to be an angel of light, and fee, 
Ic^n Eames, had spoken often. But he had spoken 
in vain, and now he would speak once again. 

He went through the garden and over the lawn 
belonging to the Small House and saw no one. He 
Ifotgot, I think, that ladies do not com^ out to pick 
itioses when the ground is frozen, and that croquet is 
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not often in progress with the hoar-frost on the grass. 

So he walked up to the little terrace before the drawing- 
room, and looking in saw Mrs. Dale, and Lily, and 
Graceoat their morning work. Lily was drawing, and 
Mrs. Dale was writing, and Grace had her needle in 
her hand. As it happened, no one at first perceived 
him, and he had time to feel that after all he would 
have managed better if he had been announced in the 
usual way. As, however, it was now necessary that 
he should announce himself, he knocked at the window, 
and they all immediately looked up and saw him. 

“ It's my cousin John,” said Grace. “ Oh, Johnny, how 
are you at last?" said Mrs. Dale. But it was Lily 
who, without speaking, opened the windo^y for him, 
who was the first to give him her hand, and who led 
him through into the room. 

“ It’s a great shame my coming in this way,” said 
John, “and letting all the cold^rair in upon you.” 

“ We shall survive it,” said Mrs. Dale. “ I suppose 
you have just come down from my brother-in-law?” 

“No; I have not seen the squire as yet. I will do 
so before I go back, of course. But it seemed such 
a commonplace sort of thing to go round by the 
village. ” 

“We are very glad 4:o see you, by whatever way 
you come;—are we not, mamma? ” said Lily. 

“Pm not so sure of^that. We were only staying 
yesterday that as you had been in the country a fort¬ 
night without coming to us, we did not think we would 
be* a.t home when you did come. ” 

I have caught you, you see,” said Johnny. 

Afed'so^'tiiey Vent on, chatting*'of old times and of 
mutua:L*teeads ATery comfortably for full an hour. 
And there Was^some serious conversation about Grace’s 
father arid his ^affairs, and John declared his opinion 
j|tat Mr. Crawley ought to go to his uncle, Thomas 
l^^ood, not at all knpwirig at that time that Mr. 

himself had dome 'W,tf]^e samo ppinion. And ? 
%drh an elaborate d^scrijptiort of Sir Raffle' 
-til)? * with hia babk to the fire with his 
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hat on his head, and speaking with a loud harsh voice, 
to show them the way in which he declared that that 
gentleman received his inferiors; and then bowing and 
scraping and rubbing his hands together and simpering 
with would-be softness,—declaring that after that 
fashion Sir Raffle received his superiors. And they 
were very merry,—so that no one would have thought 
that Johnny was a despondent lover, now bent on 
throwing the dice for his last stake; or that Lily 
was aware tha'J she was in the presence of one lover, 
and that she was 'like to fall to the ground between 
two stools,—having two lovers, neither of whom could 
serve her turn. 

“ How can you consent to serve him if he’s such a 
man as tl 7 at? ” said Lily, speaking of Sir Raffle. 

“ I do not serve him. I serve the Queen,—or rather 
the public. I don’t take his wages, and he does not 
play his tricks with pie. He knows that he can’t. 
He has tried it, and has fai^d. And he only keeps 
me where I am because I’ve had some money left me. 
He thinks it fine to have a private secretary with a 
fortune. I know that he tells people all manner of 
lies about it, making it out to be five times as much 
as it is. Dear old Huffle Snuffle. He is such an ass; 
and yet he’s had wit enough^to get to the top of the 
tree, and to keep himself there. He began the world 
without a penny. Now he has got a ^handle to his 
name, and he’ll live in clover all his fife. It’s very 
odd, isn’t it, Mrs. Dale?” ^ 

“I suppose he does his work?” 

“ When men get so high as tharf:, there’s no knowing 
whether they worl^ or whether they don’t. There 
isn’t much for them to do, as far as I can see. They 
have to look beaudful, and frighten the young ones.” 

“And does Sir Raffle look beautiful?” Lily a^ked. 

“ After a fashion he does. There is something 
imposing about such a pan till you’re used to it, and 
can See through it. Of course it’s all padding. There 
men who work, no^ doubt. But among the bigwigs, 
.^nd bishops -and cabinet ministers, I fancy that the 
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looking- beautiful is the chief part of it. Dear me, 
you don’t mean to say it’s luncheon time? ” 

But it was luncheon time, and not only had he not 
as yet said a word of all that which he had come to 
say, but had not as yet made any move towards getting 
it said.' How was he to arrange that Lily should be 
left alone with him? Lady Julia had said that she 
should not expect him back till dinner-time, and he 
had answered her lackadaisically, “ I don’t suppose I 
shall be there above ten minutes, Tdxi minutes will 
say all I’ve got to say, and do all I’ve got to do. And 
then I suppose I shall go and cut names about upon 
bridges,—eh, Lady Julia? ” Lady Julia understood his 
words; for once, upon a former occasion, she had 
found him cutting Lily’s name on the rail oFa wooden 
bridge in her brother’s grounds. But he had now 
been a couple of hours at the Small House, and 
had not said a word of that ^yhich he had come to 
say. 

“Are you going to walk out with us after lunch? ” 
said Lily. 

“ He will have had walking enough,” said Mrs, 
Dale. 

“ We’ll convoy him back part of the way,” said 

“I’m not going . yet,^ said Johnny, “unless you 
turn me out.”^ 

“ Blit we niust have our walk before it is dark,” 
said Lily, ^ 

“ You might go up with him to your uncle,” said 
Mrs^ Dale. “ Indeed^ I promised to go up myself, and 
so did you, Grace, to see the micrq^cope. I heard Mr. 
Dale give orders that one of those long-legged r,eptiles 
should be caught on purpose for your inspection.” 

Mrs. Dale’s little scheme for bringing the two. 
togeither was very transparent, but it was not the^ 
.wise on that account. ^Schemes will often b^; 
^g4ssful> let them be ever so transparent. Little 
J^^me necessary, not to conquer unwillingi 
who are willing enough, who, nev^ 
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If machinations 

looking at the long-legged 
□reato-t-e to-day,” said Johnnv. ^ 

*‘ course,” said Grace. 

I nothing at the moment, either about the 

^ ^K O'" walk. That which must 

come ttier^ She knew that the visits to his mother 
^ would never have been made, but 

. inight have this interview. And he had a 

^^y much as that. That 

^hiclx must, be, must be. And therefore when both 
^ and-Grace stoutly maintained their purpose 

T**i. squire, Lily neither attempted to 

fccompany them, nor said that she 
voixici 00 so herself, » 

n ^,**1 convoy you home myself,” she said, “ and 

come 

paa ixieet me. Won t you, Grace” 

“ Certainly.” ^ ,wrace. 

LZ helpless young ladies in these parts, 

timorous, continued Lily. “We can walk 
i * without being afraid of ghosts, robbers, wild 
young men, or gipsies. Come the field path, 

» ™ ^ ^°me in by the 

a*e opposite the church gate, and through the garden 
>0 you can’t miss me.” ^ 

with-you,” said Grace, 
nothing of the kind. 
W«?il iiSLMe to go on and open Lady Julia’s bottle of 
k.0Trt "Wii^e for his own drinking*.” 

tliis waa very good on Lily*s part, and very g^ood 

^uv ""i John was of course 

^mtxch obliged to them. But there was a lack of 
10^^ in it all, which did not seem to him to are^ue 
^ success. He did not think much about 

rie felt ths^t Lily would not have been so ready 
xr^jd^^ their walk had she intended to yield to his 
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entreaty. No doubt in these latter days plain goo* 
aense had became the prevailing mark of her charactei|| 
—perhaps, as Johnny thought, a little too stronglS 
prevailing; but even with all her plain good sense an|R 
determination to dispense with the absurdities c 
romance in the affairs of her life, she would not hav 
proposed herself as his companion for a walk acros 
the fields merely that she might have an opportunit 
of accepting his hand. He did not say all this t 
himself, but he instinctively felt that it was so. An 
he felt also that it should have been his duty to arrang 
the walk, or the proper opportunity for the scene tha 
was to come. She had done it instead,—she and h< 
mother between them, thereby forcing upon him 
painful conviction that he himself had not been equ 
to the occasion. “ I always make a mull of it,” 1 
said to himself, whep the girls went up to get the 
hats. 

They went down together through the garden, ar 
parted where the paths led away, one to the gre; 
house and the other towards the church. “ Til certain 
come and call upon the squire before I go back 
London,” said Johnny. 

“We’ll tell him S9,” said Mrs. Dale. “He woi:^ 
be sure to hear that you had been with us, even if \ 
said nothing about it.” 

“ Of course he would,” s^id Lily; “ Hopkins h^ 

seen him.” Then they separated, and Lily and Jol 
Fames were together. 

^ .Hardly a word^ was said, perhaps not a word, t 
th^y had crossed the road and got into the field opposi 
to the church.'" And in this first field there »was mo 
than one path, and the children of the village we 
often there, and it had about it something of a puhj 
nature. John Fames felt that it was by no meati^l 
fitting field to say that which he had to say. 3 
4 |o^ing it, therefore, he merely remarked that ^ 
y^ty fine for walking. Then he added^lM 
‘‘ And it is so good of ydOi Lily/ to co* 
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“ I am very glad to come with you. I would do 
pore than that, John, to show how glad I am to see 
^u.” Then they had come to the second little gate, 
[nd beyond that the fields were really ‘fields, and lihere 
|vere stiles instead of wicket-gates, and the business 
hi the day must be begun. 

^ “ Lily, whenever I come here you say you arc glad 
to see me? ” 

' “ And so I aiij,—very glad. Only you would take 
jt as meaning what it does not mean, I would tell you, 
that of all my friends living away from the reach of 
my daily life, you are the one whose coming is ever 
Ithe most pleasant to me.” 

^ ‘‘Oh, Lily!” 

“ It was, I think, only yesterday that I was telling 
Grace that you are more like a brother to me than 
any one else. I wish it might be so. I wish we might 
pwear to be brother and sister., Pd do more for you 
then than walk across the fields with you to Guestwick 
Cottage. Your prosperity would then be the thing in 
the world for which I should be most anxious. And if 
you should marry-” 

“ It can never be like that between us,” said Johnny. 

I “Can it not? I think it can. Perhaps not this 
year, or next year; perhaps nol^ in the next five years. 
But I make myself happy with thinking that it may 
be so some day. I shall wai^ for it patiently, very 
Impatiently, even though you should rebuff me again and 
again,—as you have done now.” • 

“ I have not rebuffed you. ” 

“ Not maliciously, or injuriously*, or offensively. I 
will be very patient,and take little rebuffs without 
complaining. This is the worst stilS of all. When 
Grace and I are he?e together we can never managfe 
it without tearing ourselves all to pieces. It is 
aicer to have you to help me.” 

“ Let me help you always,” he said, keeping her 
bands in his after he had aided her to jump from the 
^le"*to the ground. 

Yes, as my brother.” 
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‘'That is nonsense, Lily.” 

“Is it nonsense? Nonsense is a hard word.” 

“ It is nonsense as coming from you to me. Lily, I 
sotnelsmes think that I am persecuting youj writing to 
you, coming after you, as I am doing now,—telling the 
same whining story,—asking, asking, and asking for 
that which you say you will never give me. And then 
I feel ashamed of myself, and swear that I will do it 
no more.” ^ 

“‘Do not be ashamed of yourself; but yet do it no 
more. ” , ^ ^ 

“And then,” he continued, without minding her 
words, “ at other times I feel that it must be my own 
fault; that if I only persevered with sufficient energy 
I must be successful. At such times I swear that I 
will never give it up.” 

“Oh, John, if you could-only know how little worthy 
of such pursuit it is.” ^ ^ 

“ Leave me tp judge of that, dear. When a man 
has taken a month, or perhaps only a week, or perhaps, 
not more than half an hour, to make up his mind, it. 
may be very well to tell him that he doesn't know what 
he is about. I’ve been in the office now for over seven ’ 
years, and the first day I went I put an oath into a 
book that I would come back and get you for my 
wife when I had got enough to live upon.” 

“ Did you,•John? ” 

“ Yes. I can show it you.<" I used to. come and ‘ 
hover about the place in the old days, before I went to 
London, when I was such a fool that I couldn't speak ^ 
to you if I met yofl. I am speaking of a time long 
before,—before that man came tlown here.” 

“Do not speaK of him, Johnny.” 

“ I must speak of him. A ma?n isn't to hold hi$}i 
tongue when everything he has in the world is atf 
stake. I suppose he loved you after a fashion, once.*^ 
Pray,' pray do not speak ill of him.” 

not going to abuse him. You can judge of 
feiS? deeds. I cannot say anything worse o 4 
^^V#hat they say. I suppose be loved you. 
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but he certainly did not love you as I have done. I 
have at any rate been true to you. Yes, Lily, I have 
been true to you. I am true to you. He cj^d not 
know what he was about. I do. I am justified in 
saying that I do. I want you to be my wife. It is 
no use your talking about it as though I only half 
wanted it.” 

“ I did not say that.” 

Is not a m%in to have any reward? Of course if* 
you had married him there would have been an end 
of it. He had come in between me and my happiness, 
and I must have borne it, as other men bear such 
sorrows. But you have not married him; and, of 
course, I <?annot but feel that I may yet have a chance. 
Lily, answer me this. Do you believe that I love 
you? ” But she did not answer him. “You can at 
any rate tell me thal^ Do you think that I am in 
earnest? ” • 

“ Yes, I think you are in earnest.” 

“ And do you believe that I love you with all my 
heart and all my strength and all my soul?” 

“Oh, John!” 

“ But do you? ” 

“ I think you love me.” ^ 

“ Think! what am I to say or to do to make 
you understand that my only idea of h^piness is the 
idea that sooner or Ijter I may get you to be my 
wife? Lily, will you say that it shall be so? Speak, 
jUiJy. There is no One that will not be glad. Your 
uncle will consent,—has consented. Your mother 
wishes it. Bell wishes it. My mother wishes it. 
Lady Julia wishes it. You would be doing what 
everybody about vvants you .to do. And why should 
you not do it? It.isn^t that you dislike me^ You 
wouldn^t talk about being my sister, if you had not 
soihe sort of regard for me.” 

“I have a regard for;you.” 

, ^Then why will you not be my wife? Oh, Lily, 
say the word now, here,, at once. Say the word, and 
make me the happiest fellow in all 'Englandl^ 
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As he spoke he took her by both arms, and held her 
fast. She did not struggle to get away froin him, 
but stpod quite still, looking into his face, while the 
first sparkle of a salt tear formed itself in each eye. 
“ Lily, one little word will do it,—half a word, a nod, 
a smile. Just touch my arm with your hand and I 
will take it for a yes.” I think that she almost tried 
to touch him; that the word was in her throat, and 
that she almost strove to speak it. Btit there was no 
syllable spoken, and her fingers did not loose them¬ 
selves to fall upon his sleeve. “ Lily, Lily, what can 
I say to you ? ” 

“ I wish 1 could,” she whispered;—^but the whisper 
was so hoarse that he hardly recognized t\fe voice. 

“ And why can you not? What is there to hinder 
you? There is nothing to hinder you, Lily.” 

“ Yes, John; there is that wjiich must hinder me. 

“ And what is it? ” ^ 

“ I will tell you. You are so good and so true, and 
so excellent,—such a dear, dear, dear friend, that I 
will tell you everything, so that you may read my 
heart. I wdll tell you as I tell mamma,—you and her 
and no one else;—for you are the choice friend of my 
heart. I cannot be your wife because of the love I 
bear for another man.^ 


** And thal^ man is he,—he who came here? ” 

“ Of course it is he.* I think, Johnny, you and I 
are alike in this, that when we have loved we cannot 
bring ourselves to change. You will not change, 
tht^ugb it would be «60 much better you should do so.’^ 


I will never change.” ^ 

Nor can L When I sleep I dream of him. When 
I am alone I cannot banish him from my thoughts. 

I cannot defihe ’what it is to love Jiim. I want nothit^l 
from him,—nothings nothing. But I move ebokt 
feough my little world thinking of him, and I shall 
to the end. I Used tp feel proud of my love,^ 
made me so wretched that I thought 
7 am not^prc^d of it any longer. 
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heart had been only half formed in the making. Do 
you be stronger, John. A man should be stronger than 
a woman.” 

“ I have none of that sort of strength.” 

“ Nor have I. What can we do but pity each other, 
and swear that we will be friends,—dear friends. 
There is the oak-tree and I have got to turn back. We 
have said everything that we can say,—unless you will 
tell me that you will be my brother.” 

“No; I will not tell you that.” 

“ Good-by, then, Johnny.” 

He paused, holding her by the hand and thinking of 
another question which he longed to put to her,— 
considering whether he would ask her that question or 
not. He hardly knew whether he were entitled to ask 
it;—whether or no the asking of it would be 
ungenerous. She had said that she would tell him 
everything,—as she ha*d told everything to her mother. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ I have no right to expect to 
know anything of your future intentions? ” 

“ You may know them all,—as far as I know them 
myself. I have said that you should read my heart. ” 

“ If this man, whose name I cannot bear to mention, 
should come again-” 

“ if he were to come again "he would come in vain, 
John.” She did not say that he had come again. 
She could tell her own secret^ but not that of another 

person. * _ • , , . r ,,, 

“ You would not marry him, now that he is free r 
She stood and thought a while^ before she answered 
him. “ No, I should not marry him now. I think 
not." Then she paused again. “^Tay, I am sure I 
would not. After what has passed J could_ not trust 
my.self to do it. ‘There is my hand on it - L.stiH 
,not." 

. “No, Lily, I do not want that,” 

“ But I insist. I will not marry Mr. Crosbie.. But 
you must not misunderstand me, tjohh. •! Ther^all 
4 ;hat is over'fot me now. All thoai^reamS' about loy^ 
^nd inaiTi$ig’e, a,nd of a hQu%OfO|;.ni^y andjchUdf^# 
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—and a cross husband, and a wedding-ring growing 
always tighter as I grow fatter and older. I have 
dreamed of such things as other girls do,—more 
perhaps than other girls, more than I should have 
done. And now I accept the thing as finished. You 
wrote something in your book, you dear John,— some-. 
thing that could not be made to come true. Dear 
John, I wish for your sake it was otherwise. I will 
go home and I will write in my book>5 this very day, 
Lilian Dale, Old Maid. If ever I make that false, do. 
you come and ask me for the page.’* 

“ Let it remain there till I am allowed to tear it 


out.” 

? “ I will write it, and it shall never bd"* torn out. 

You I cannot marry. Him I will not marry. You 
may believe me, Johnny, when I say there can never 
* be a third.” ^ ^ i 

“ And is that to be the end ‘'of it ? ” 

“Yes;—that is to be the end of it. Not the end 
of our friendship. Old maids have friends.” 

“ It shall not be the end of it. There shall be no 
end of it with me.” 

“But, John-” 

“ Do not suppose that I will trouble you again,—at 


any rate not for 
perhaps,- 


a ^while. In five years’ tinne 


“ Now, Jolinny, you *are laughing at me. And of 
course it is the begt way. If there is not Grace, and 
she has caught me before I have turned back. Good- 
I by, dear, dear John^ God bless you. I think you the 
\ finest fellow there is jn the worldly I do, and so does 
\mamma. RemenijDer always that there is a temple 
W Allington in which your worship is never forgotten.” 
iThen she pressed hi§ hand and Turned away from 
jhim to meet Grace Crawley. John did not stop to, 
peak a word to his cousin, but pursued his way 

cousin of yours,” said Lily, “ is simply theij 
mast-hearted, finest creature that ever was 
pf a man.” 
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“ Have you told him that you think him so? ” said 
Grace. 

Indeed, I have,*' said Lily. 

“ But have you told this finest, warmest, dearest 
creature that he shall be rewarded with the prize he 
covets? ” 

“ No, Grace. I have told him nothing of the kind. 

I think he understands it all now. If he does not, it 
is not for the w*hnt of my telling him. I don’t suppose 
any lady was ever more open-spoken to a gentleman 
than I have been to him.” 

“ And why have you sent him away disappointed ? 
You know you love him.” 

“ You see, my dear,” said Lily, “ you allow yourself, 
for the sake of your argument, to use a word in a 
; double sense, and you attempt to confound me by 
' doing so. But I am % great deal too clever for you, 
and have thought too much ^out it, to be taken in 
in that way. I certainly love your cousin John; and 
so I do love. Mr. Boyce, the vicar.” 

“ You love Johnny much better than you do Mr. 
Boyce. ” 

“True; very much better; but it is the same sort 
of love. However, it is a gre^t deal too deep for you 
to understand. You’re too young, and I shan’t try 
to explain it. But the long and the shgrt of it is,— 
I am not going to marjry youf^ cousin. ” 

“ I wish you were,” said Grace, “#vith all my heart.” 

John Eames as he returned to the cottage was by 
no means able to fall back upon those resolutions as to 
his future life, which he had formed for himself and 
communicated to his friend Dalrymple, and which he 
had intended to bri^g at once into force in the event 
of his being again rejected by Lily Dale. “ L will 
cleanse my mind of it altogether,” he had said, ” and 
though I may not forget her, I will live as though 
.she were forgotten. If she declined my proposal again, 
I will accept her word as final. I will not go about the 
world any Ibilger as a stricken deer,—to be pitied^ 
pr else bullied by the rest of the herd.” On his way 
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down to Guestwick he had sworn twenty times that 
it should be so. He would make one more effort, and 
then would gfive it up. But now, after his interview 
with Lily, he was as little disposed to give it up as ever. 

He sat upon a gate in a paddock through which there 
was a back entrance into Lady Julians garden, and 
there swore a thousand oaths that he would never give 

t her up. He was, at any rate, sure that she would 
never become the wife of any one Slse. He was 
equally sure that he would never become the husband 
of any other wife. He could trust her. Yes ; he was 
sure of that. But could he trust himself? Communing 
with himself, he told himself that after all he was but 
a poor creature. Circumstances had been very good 
to him, but he had done nothing for himself. He was 
vain, and foolish, and unsj:eady. So he told himself 
while sitting upon the gate. But he had, at any rate, 
been constant to Lily, and constant he would remain. 

He would never more mention her name to any one, 
—unless it were to Lady Julia to-night. To Dalrymple 
he would not open his mouth about her, but would 
plainly ask his friend to be silent on that subject if 
her name should be mentioned by him. But morning 
and evening he would pj:ay for her, and in his prayers 
he would always think of her as his wife- He would 
never speak tf> another girl without remembering that 
he was bound to Lily. He wpuld go nowhere into 
society without reculling to mind the fact that he was 
hound by the chains of a solemn engagement. If he 
knev^ himself he wo^ld be constant to Lily. 

And then he considered in whaljp manner it would be 


best and most becoming that he should still prosecute 
his endeavour and repeat his offer. He thought 
that he would write to her every year, on the same 


of the year, year after year, it might be for the 
^1^ twenty years, And his letters should be very 
- 'Sitting there on the gate he planned the 
:.his • tetters;—of his first letter, and of his 
hi^\third. ‘They should^be’very like 
hai^iy be more than a repetition 
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of the same words, “If now you are ready for me, 
then, Lily, am I, as ever, still ready for you.” And 
then “ if noW ” again, and again “ if now;—and still if 
now,” When his hair should be grey, and the wrfnkles 
on his cheeks,—ay, though they should be on hers, 
he would still continue to tell her from year to year 
that he was ready to take her. Surely some day that 
“ if now ” would prevail. And should it never prevail, 
the merit of his^constancy should be its own reward. 

Such letters as those she would surely keep. Then 
he looked forward, down into the valley of coming 
years, and fancied her as she might sit reading them 
111 the twilight of some long evening,—letters which 
had been Written all in vain. He thought that he 
could look forward with some satisfaction towards 
the close of his own career, in having been the hero 
of such a love-story. ^At 4 ny rate, if such a story 
were to be his story, the metancholy attached to it 
should arise from no fault of his own. He would still 
press her to be his wife. And then as he remembered 
that he was only twenty-seven and that she was twenty- 
four, he began to marvel at the feeling of grey old 
age which had come upon him, and tried to make 
himself believe that he would have her yet before the 
bloom was off her cheek. 

He went into the cottage and made his way at once 
into the room in which Lady^Julia was*sitting. She 
did not speak at first,^ but looked ^anxiously into his 
face. And he did not speak, but turned to a table 
near the window and took up ^ book,—though the 
room was too dark Jor him to see to read the words. 
“John,” at last said Lady Julia. 

“ Well, my lady? ” 

** Have you nothing to tell me, John? ” > ^ ^ 

“ Nothing on earth,—except the same old ■ 

which has now become a matter of course,” ^ . 

But, John, will you not tell me tvhat she has 
said ? ” 

Lady Julia, she has said no; simply no. It is a, 
very easy word to say, and she has said it so often 
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that it seems to come from her quite naturally.” Then 
he got a candle and sat down over the fire with a 
volume of a novel. It was not yet past five, and 
Lady 7ulia did not go. upstairs to dress till six, and 
therefore there was an hour during which they were 
together. John had at first been rather grand to his 
old friend, and very uncommunicative. But before 
, the dressing bell had rung he had been coaxed into a 
confidential strain and had told everything. “ I suppose 
it is wrong and selfish,” he said. “ I suppose I am a 
dog in a manger. But I do own that there is a 
consolation to me in the assurance that she will never 
be the wife of that scoundrel.” 

^ I could never forgive her if she were'^ to marry 
him now,” said Lady Julia. 

** I could never forgive him. But she has said that 
she will not, and I know ^that she will not forswear 
herself. I shall go on^with itj' Lady Julia. I have 
made up my mind to that. I suppose it will never 
come to anything, but I shall stick to it. I can live 
an old bachelor as well as another man. At any rate 
I shall stick to it.” Then the good silly old woman 
comforted him and applauded him as though he were 
a hero among men, and did reward him, as Lily had 
predicted, by one of thdse now rare bottles of super- 
excellent port which had come to her from her brother's 
cellar. " 

John Eames stayed out his tifhe at the cottage, and 
went over more tlian once again to Allington, and 
called on the squire, ^on one occasion dining with him 
and meeting*the three ladies fronjj the Small House; 
and he walked with the girls, comporting himself 
like any ordinary man. But he was not again alone 
with Lily Dale, nor did he learn whether she had in 
truth written those two words in her book. But the 
|?eader may know that she did write them there on 
of the day on which the promise was made. 

John's holiday was over, he returned to 
elbow of Sir Raffle Buffle. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

GRACE CRAWLEY RETURNS HOME 

About this time Grace Crawley received two letters, 
the first of them reaching- her while John Eames was 
still at the cottag-e, and the other immediately after 
his return to London. They both help to tell our story, 
and our reader shall, therefore, read them if he so 
please,—or, rather, he shall read the first and as 
much of the second as is necessary for him. Grace’s 
answer to the first letter he shall see also. Her 
answer to^the second will be told in a very few words. 
The first was from Major Grantly, and the task of 
answering that was by no^ means easy to Grace. 

‘‘CosBy Lodge, — February, 186—. 

Dearest Grace, 

“ I TOLD you when I parted from you, that I 
should write to you, and I think it best to do so at 
once, in order that you may fully understand me. 
Spoken words are soon forgotten,”—“ 1 shall never 
forget his words,” Grace said to herself as-she read 
this;—“ and are not always a? plain as they might be. 
Dear Grace, I suppose I ought not to say so, but I 
fancied when I parted from* you at Allington, that 
I 'had succeeded in Aaking myself dear to you. I 
believe you to be so true in spirit, that you were 
unable to conceal from me the fjct that you love me. 
I shall believe that^ this is so, till I am deliberately 
and solemnly assured by yourself tljat it is not so;— 
and I conjure you to think what is due both to your¬ 
self and to myself,** before you allow yourself to tM^^k 
pf making such an assurance unless it be strictly 
true. 

I have already told my own friends that I have 
ai^ked you to be my wife. I tell you this, in order 
that you may know how little effect your answer to 
has had towards inducing me to give you up. 
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What you said about your father and your family has 
no weight with me, and ought ultimately to have none 
with you. This business of your father’s is a great 
misfoPtune,—so great that, probably, had we not 
known each other before it happened, it might have 
prevented our becoming intimate when we chanced 
to meet. But we had met before it happened, and 
before it happened I had determined to ask you to 
be my wife. What should I have to «ithink of myself 
if I allowed my heart to be altered by such a cause 
as that? 

“ I have only further to say that I love you better 
than any one in the world, and that it is my best 
hope that you will be my wife. I will* not press 
you till this affair of your father’s has been settled; 1 
but when that is over I shall look for my reward i 
without reference to its result. Not that I doubt the 
result if there be anytliing like fustice in England; but 
that your debt to me, if you owe me any debt, will 
be altogether irrespective of that. If, as I suppose, 
you will remain at Allington for some time longer, 

I shall not see you till after the trial is over. As 
soon as that is done, I will come to you wherever 
you are. In the meantime I shall look for an answer 
to this; and if it be ^true that you love me, dear, 
dear Grace, gray have the courage to tell me so. 

“ Most a'ffectiongitely your own, 
f “ Henry Grantly.’' 


'When the letter ^was given to Grace across the 
breakfast-table, both Mrs. Dale, and Lily suspected 
that It eame frop Major Grantly, but not a word 
was spoken about it. When Grace with hesitating 
hand broke the envelope, neither of her friends looked 
ft her. Lily had a letter of her own, and Mrs. Dale 
!^ned the newspaper. But still it was impossible 
perceive that her face became red with biuShes, 
knew that the letter must be from Major 
Grace herself could not read it, though'her 
iroveT" the two p^es catching 'a ■ word 
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here and a word there. She had looked at the name 
at once* and had seen the manner of his sig-nature. 
“ Most affectionately your own ! ” What was she to 
say to him? Twiee, thrice, as she sat at the brSakfast- 
table she turned the page of the letter, and at each 
turning she read the signature. And she read the 
beginning, “Dearest Grace.’" More than that she 
did not really read till she had got the letter away 
with her into- 4 he seclusion of her own room. 

Not a word was said about the letter at breakfast. 
Poor Grace went on eating or pretending to eat, 
but could not bring herself to utter a word. Mrs. 
Dale and Lily spoke of various matters, which were 
quite indifferent to them; but even with them the 
conversation was so difficult that Grace felt it to be 
forced, and was conscious that they were thinking 
about her and her lover. *As soon as she could make 
an excuse she left tilie room, and hurrying upstairs 
took the letter from her pocket and read it in earnest. 

“That was from Major Grantly, mamma,” said 
Lily. 

“ I daresay it was, my dear.” 

“ And what had we better do; or what had we 
better Say ? ” 

“ Nothing,—I should say.* Let him fight his own 
battle. If we interfere, we may probably only make 
her more stubborn in clinging to her old idea,” 

“ I think she will ding to it.” 

“ For a time she will, I daresay. And it will be 
best that she should. He himself will respect her 
for it afterwards.” Thus it was*agreed between them 
that they should say nothing to Grace about the letter 
unless Grace should first speak to* them, 

Grace read her'^letter over and over again. It was 
the first love-letter she had ever had;—the first letter 
she had ever received from any man except her fa^en 
and brother,—the first, almost, that had ever been] 
written to her by any other than her own old special 
friends. The words of it were very strange to her 
^ear, ^ He had told her when left her that he would 
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write to her, and therefore she had looked forward to 
the event which had now come; but she had thought 
that it would be much more distant,—and she had 
tried Po make herself believe that when it did come 
it would be very different from this letter which she 
now possessed. “ He will tell me that he has altered 
his mind. He ought to do so. It is not proper 
that he should still think of me when we are in such 
disgrace.” But now the letter had Gome, and she 
acknowledged the truth of his saying that written 
words were clearer in their expression than those 
simply spoken. “ Not that I could ever forget a 
syllable that he said.” Yet, as she held the-letter in 
her hand she felt that it was a possession.*^ It was a 
thirfg at which she could look in coming years, when 
he and she might be far apart,—a thing at which she 
could look with pride in”remembering that he had 
thought her worthy of it. 

Neither on that day nor on the next did she think 
of her answer, nor on the third or the fourth with 
any steady thinking. She knew that an answer would 
have to be written, and she felt that the sooner it was 
written the easier might be the writing; but she felt 
also that it should not be written too quickly. A 
week should first elapsfi, she thought, and therefore 
a week was allowed to elapse, and then the day for 
writing her ahswer came. She had spoken no word 
about it either to^ Mrs. Dale''or to Lily. She had 
longed to do so, but had feared. Even though 
she should speak tq Lily she could not be led by 
Lily’s advice. Her letter, whatever it might be, must 
be her own letter,^ She would admit of no dictation. 
She must say her own say, let her say it ever so 
badly. As to the manner of saving it, Lily’s aid 
would have been invaluable; but she feared that she 
joould not secure that aid without compromising heri 
power of action,—^her own individuality; and 
she said no word about the letter either to 
;p|^^v:^i|^^L^y’s mother. 

'morDingr she fixed herself at her desk 
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to write her letter. She had known that the task, 
would be difficult, but she had little known how 
difficult it would be. On that day of her first attempt 
she did not get it written at all. How was •she to 
begin? He had called her “ Dearest Grace;” and this 
mode of beginning seemed as easy as it was sweet. 
“ It is very easy for a gentleman,” she said to her¬ 
self, “because he may say just what he pleases.” 
wShe wrote the^^words, “ Dearest Henry,” on a scrap of 
paper, and immediately tore it into fragments as though 
she were ashamed of having written them. She knew 
that she would not dare to send away a letter beginning 
with such words. She would not even have dared 
to let suchi words in her own handwriting remain within 
the recesses of her own little desk. “ Dear Major 
Grantly,” she began at length. It seemed to her to be 
very ugly, but after much* consideration she believed 
it to be correct. Orr the second day the letter was 
written as follows :— 


“ Allington, Thursday. 

“ My dear Major Grantly,— 

“ I DO not know how I ought to answer your 
kind lette r, but I must tell you that I am very much 
flattered by your great goodness to me. I cannot 
understand why you should think so much of me, but 
1 suppose it is because yoy have feh for all our 
misfortunes. I will •’not say anything about what 
might have happened, if it had ilot been for papa’s 
sorrow and disgrace; and as far as I can help it, 
I will not think of it; but I afn sure that I ought 
not to think ah^iiCJoying ..any one, that is, in the 
waj.,XQU,43iean, while we arg., in sucFi. trouble al Jipipi. 
I should not dare^to meet any of your great friends,' 
knowing that I had brought nothing with me but 

[ disgrace. And I should feel that 1 wa$ doing an 
injury t o dear Edith , which would be worse to me 
than anything. 

“ Pray believe that I am quite in earnest about this^ 
I know that a gentleman ought not to marry any girj 
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to do himself arid his family an injury by it; and I 
know that if I were to make such a marriage I 
should be unhappy ever afterwards, even though I 
loved tfle man ever so dearly, with all* my heart.” 
These last words she had underscored at first, but the 
•doing so had been the unconscious expression of her 
own affection, and had been done with no desire on 
her part to convey that expression to him. But on 
reading the words she discovered their lartent meaning, 
.and wrote it all again. 

“ Therefore I know that it will be best that I 
should wish you good-by, and I do so, thanking you 
^gain and again for your goodness to me. 

“ Believe me to be, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“Grace Crawley.” 

The letter when it was^ writterf was hateful to her ; 
hut she had tried her hand at it again and again, 
and had found that she could do nothing better. 
There was much in his letter that she had not attempted 
to answer. He had implored her to tell him whether 
or no she did in truth love him. Of course she loved 
him. He knew that well enough. Why should she 
answer any such questiton? There was a way of 
answering it indeed which might serve her turn,—or 
rather serve hi5, of whichtshe was thinking more than 
of her own. She might say that'"she did not love him. 
It would be a lie, and he would know that it would 
Toe a lie. But still it might serve the turn. She did 
not like the idea of writing such a lie as that, but 
nevertheless she considered the matter. It would be 
very wicked; but still, if it would serve the turn, 
might it not be welt to write it. But at last she 
reflected that, after all, the doing of the thing was in 
lip own hands. She could refuse to marry this man 

a t burdening her conscience with any lie about 
irpnjy required that she should be firm. She 
therefore, from the falsehood, and left 
^^^i^neation unanswered. So she put up her 
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letter and directed it, and carried it herself to the 
villag-e post-office. 

On the day after this she got the second letter, 
and that she showed immediately to Mrs. ®ale. It 
was from her mother, and was written to tell her 
that her father was seriously ill. “ He went up to- 
London to see a lawyer about this weary work of the, 
trial,’* said Mrs. Crawley. " The fatigue was very 
great, and cn the next day he was so weak that he 
could not leave his bed. Dr. Turner, who has been 
very kind, says that we need not frighten ourselves, 
but he thinks it must be some time before he can 
leave the house. He has a low fever on him, and 
wants rfburishment. His mind has wandered once or 
twice, and he has asked for you, and I think it will 
be best, love, that you should come home. I know 
you will not mind it whefi I say that I think he would 
like to have you liere. Br. Turner says that the 
illness is chiefly owing to his not having proper food.”^ 

Of course she would go at once. Dear Mrs. Dale,”* 
she said, “ I must go home. Can you send me to the 
station?” Then Mrs. Dale read the letter. Of course 
they would send her. Would she go on that day, or 
on the next? Might it not be better to write first, 
and say that she was goiflg? But Grace would go 
at once. “ I know it will be a comfort to mamma; 
and I know that he is wor«e than m^mma says.” Of 
course there was nb more to be said, and she was 
despatched to the station. Before she went Mrs. 
Dale asked after her purse, ” If there is any trouble 
about money,—fo/ your journey, or anything, you will 
not scruple to come to me as to^an old friend,” But 
Grace assured her that there was no trouble 'a^iout 
money—for her"* journey. Then Lily took he^^iiMde 
and produced two clean new five-^pound ^ Grace, 

dear, you won’t be ill-natured. You I have a 

little fortune of my own. You knoW'-l "oih give them 
without missing them.” Grace herself into bet, 

friend’s arms and wept, but w^diilcL^nave none of 
money. ” Buy a present jfropa me for your moth^lfe 
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whom I love thougfh I do not know her.”’ “ I will 
^ive her your love,” Grace said, “but nothing else.” 
And then she went. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

HOOK COURT 

Mr. Dobbs Broughton and Mr. Musselboro were 
sitting together on a certain morning at their office 
in the City, discussing the affairs of their joint business. 
The City office was a very poor place indeed, in com¬ 
parison with the fine house which Mr. Dobbsroccupied 
at the West End ; but then City offices are poor places, 
and there are certain City occupations which seem 
to enjoy the greater credit the poorer are the material 
circumstances by which they are Surrounded. Turning 
out of a lane which turns out of Lombard Street, 
there is a desolate, forlorn-looking, dark alley, which 
is called Hook Court. The entrance to this alley is 
beneath the first-floor of one of the houses in the 
lane, and in passing under this covered way the visitor 
to the'place finds himself in a small paved square, 
court, at the two further^ corners of which there are 
two open doors; for in Hook Court there are only 
two houses. There is No,, i. Hook Court, and No. 2, 
Hook Court. The entire premises indicated by No. t, 
are occupied by a firih of wine and spirit merchants, in 
connexion with whose trade one side and two angles 
pf the court are always lumbered with crates, hampers, 
and wooden cases. And nearly in ""the middle of the 
court, though someVhat more to the wine-merchants’ 
side than to the other, there is alA^ys gaping open 
a trap-door, leading down to vaults below; and over 
trap there is a great board with a bright 
j^^Mertisement in very laj^e letters:— 

BURTON AND BANGLES. 

HIMALAYA WINES, 
asts. (id, per 
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And this notice is so bright and so large, and the 
trap-door is so conspicuous in the court, that no visitor, 
even to No. 2, ever afterwards can quite divest his 
memory of those names, Burton and Baftigles, 
Himalaya wines. It may therefore be acknowledged 
that Burton and Bangles have achieved their object 
in putting up the notice. The house No. 2, small as it 
seems to be, standing in the jamb of a corner, is. 
divided among different occupiers, whose names are 
painted in small letters upon the very dirty posts of 
the doorway. Nothing can be more remarkable than 
the contrast between Burton and Bangles and these 
other City gentlemen in the method taken by them in 
declaring their presence to visitors in the court. The 
names of Dobbs Broughton and of A. Musselboro,— 
the Christian name of Mr. Musselboro was Augustus, 

{—were on one of those dirty^posts, not joined together 
Iby any visible “ and,”% so as ,to declare boldly that 
they were partners; but in close vicinity,—showing 
at least that the two gentlemen would be found in 
apartments very near to each other. And on the first- 
jfloor of this house Dobbs Broughton and his friend 
jdid occupy three rooms,—or rather two rooms and a 
closet—between them. The larger and front room 
was tenanted by an old clerk, who sat within a rail in 
one corner of it. And there was a broad, short counter 
which jutted out from the wall into the middle of the 
room, intended for the.,use or such of the* public as 
might come to transact miscellaneeus business with 
Dobbs Broughton or Augustus Musselboro. But any 
one accustomed to the look of offices might have 
seen with half an eye that very little business was 
ever done on that counter. Behind ^this large room 
was a smaller one, belonging to Dobbs Broughton, m 
the furnishing and arrangement of which some regard 
had been paid to comfort. The room was carpeted, 
and there was a sofa in it, though a very old one, 
,l^d two arm-chairs and a mahogany office-table, and 
A cellaret, which was generally welf supplied with 
Irine which Dobbs Brought,on did not get out of the 
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"vaults of his neighbours, Burton and Bangles. Behind 
this again, but with a separate entrance from the 
passage, was the closet; and this closet was specially 
devoted to the use of Mr. Musselboro. Closet as it 
was,—or cupboard as it might almost have been called, 
—it contained a table and two chairs; and it had a 
window of its own, which opened out upon a blank 
wall which was distant from it not above four feet. 
As the house to which this wall belonged was four 
stories high, it would sometimes happen that Mr. 
Musselboro’s cupboard was rather dark. But this 
mattered the less as in these days Mr. Musselboro 
seldom used it. Mr. Musselboro, who was very con¬ 
stant at his place of business,—much more constant 
than his friend, Dobbs Broughton,—was generally to 
be found in his friend’s room. Only on some special 
occasions, on which it was thought expedient that 
the commercial world should be made to understand 
that Mr. Augustus Musselboro had an individual 
existence of his own, did that gentleman really seat 
himself in the dark closet. Mr. Dobbs Broughton, 
had he been asked what was his trade, would have 
said that he was a stockbroker; and he would have 
answered truly, for he was a stockbroker. A man 
may be a stockbroker though he never sells any stock; 
as he may be a barrister though he has no practice 
at the bar. do not say that Mr. Broughton never 
sold any stock; but tfie buyiisg and selling of stock; 
for other people Was certainly not his chief business-* 
And had Mr. Musselboro been asked what was his| 
trade, he would hav^ probably given an evasive answer. ’ 
At any rate in the City, and*" among people who] 
understood ^City 'matters, he would not have said that 
he was a' sto^broker. ^ Both Mr. f^B rough ton and MrJ 
Musselboro bok^ht and sold a good deal, but it was] 
chiefly on account. The shares which were boug^ 
sold very generally did not pass from hand t(? 
the difference in the price of the shares, 
f And- then ^fhey had another little business 
, ^ 3^heyi lent 'money on interest Ah4 
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j in this business there was a third partner, whose name 
i did not appear on the dirty door-post. That third 
^ partner was Mrs. Van Siever, the mother of Clara 
Van Siever whom Mr. Conway Dalrymple intended to 
portray as J^ael driving" a nail into Sisera’s head. 

On a ceVtain morning Mr. Broughton and Mr. 
Musselboro were sitting together in the office which 
has been described. They were in Mr. Broughton’s 
room, and occupied each an arm-chair on the different 
sides of the fire. Mr. Musselboro was sitting close 
to the table, on which a ledger was open before him, 
and he had a pen and ink before him, as though he 
had been at work. Dobbs Broughton had a small 
betting-booje in his hand, and was seated with his 
feet up against the side of the fireplace. Both mdn 
wore their hats, and the aspect of the room was not 
'the aspect of a place of business. They had been 
silent for some minutes’when Bvoughton took his cigar- 
case out of his pocket, and nibbled off the end of a 
cigar, preparatory to lighting it. 

i “You had better not smoke here this morning, 
Dobbs,” said Musselboro. 

“ Why shouldn’t I smoke in my own room? ” 

“ Because she’ll be here just now\” 

“ What do I care? If you ^hink I’m going to be 
afraid of Mother Van, you’re mistaken. Let come 
what may, I’m not going to Jive under^her thumb.” 
So he lighted his cigar? 

“All right,” said Musselboro, arfti he took up his 
pen and went to work at his book. 

“ What is she coming here for this morning ? ” asked 
Broughton. 

"‘To look after her money. What’^should she comt 
fbr? ” . 


She gets her interest I don’t suppose there^s 
letter paid money in the City.” 

' “ She hasn’t got what was coming to her at 
Christmas yet.” 

^‘And this is February. What would she have? 
had better put her dirty money into the three per 
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cents., if she is frightened at having to wait a week 
or two.” 

“ Can she have it to-day ? ” 

“What, the whole of it? Of course she can’t. 
You know that as well as I do. She can have four 
hundred pounds, if she wants it. But seeing all she 
gets out of the concern, she has no right to press 

for it in that way. She is the-old usurer I ever 

came across in my life.” 

“ Of course she likes her money.” ^ 

“ Likes her money ! By George she does ; her own 
and anybody else’s that she can get hold of. For a 
downright leech, recommend me always to a woman. 
When a woman does go in for it, she is much more 
thorough than any man. ” Then Broughton turned over 
the little pages of his book, and Musselboro pondered 
over the big pages of his jDook, and there was silence 
for a quarter of an hou^. #> 

“There’s something about nine hundred and fifteen 
pounds due to her,” said Musselboro. 

“ I daresay there is.” 

“ It would be a very good thing to let her have it 
if you’ve got it. The whole of it this morning, I 
meam” 

“ If ! yes, if! ” said Broughton. 

“ I know there’s more than that at the bank.” 

“ And I’m *to draw out every shilling that there is I 
I’ll see Mother Van—further fiijst. She can have 500Z. 
if she likes it,—and the rest in a fortnight. Or she 
can have my note-of-hand for it all at fourteen days.” 

“ She won’t like that at all,” said Musselboro. 

“ Then she must lump it. I ’nr not going to bother 
myself about her? I’ve pretty nearly as much money 
in it as she has, and we’re in boat together. If 
she comes here bothering, you’d better tell her so.” 

“ You’ll see her yourself? ” 

Not unless she comes within the next ten minutes. 
I ipust go down to the court. I said I’d be there by 
I’ve got somebody I want to see.” 

^ I ’^ere you.” 
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Why should I stay for her? If she thinks that Urn 
gfoing- to make myself her clerk, she's mistaken. It may 
fc)e all very well for you, Mussy, but it won’t do for 
me. I’m not dependent on her, and 1 don't w^nt to 
marry her daughter.” 

“ It will simply end in her demanding to "have her 
money back again.” 

“ And how will she get it? ” said Dobbs Broug'hton. 

I haven’t a do^bt in life but she'd take it to-morrow 
if she could put her hands upon it. And then, after 
a bit, when she began to find that she didn't like four 
fper cent., she’d bring it back again. But nobody can 
po business after such a fashion as that. For the last 
ftlni'ee years j^he’s drawn close upon two thousand a year 
ifoir less than eighteen thousand pounds. When a 
^oman wants to do that, she can’t have her money in 
per- pocket every Monday morning.” 

I But you’ve done better than,that yourself, Dobbs.’’ 
r “ Of course I have. And who has made the con- 
jnexion: and who has done the work? I suppose she 
^oesn’t think that I’m to have all the sweat and that 
he is to have all the profit.” 

If you talk of work, Dobbs, it is I that have done 
e most of it” This Mr. Musselboro said in a ■C^ery 
erious voice, and with a look oB*much reproach. 

And you’ve been paid for what you’ve done. Come, 
MCiissy, you’d better not turn against me. You’ll never 
g-et your change out of that. Even if you marry the 
daiag-hter, that won’t give you the •mother’s money. 
She’ll stick to every shilling of it till she diejs; and 
5 he’d take it with her then, if she krffew how.” Having 
I kid this, he got up fit)m his chair, put his little book 
!pto his pocket, and walked out of **the office. He 
ushed his way across the court, which was more 
an ordinarily crowded with the implements of Burton 
d Bangles’ trade, and as he passed under the 
overed way he encountered at the entrance an old 
xnan getting out of a cab. The old woman was, 
course. Mother Van, as her partner, Mr. Dobbs 
oughton, irreverently called her. “ Mrs* Van Sievar, 
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how d’ye do? Let me give you a hand. Fare from 
South Kensington? I always give the fellows three 
shillings.” 

“Tou don’t mean to tell me it’s six miles! ” And 
she tendered a florin to the man. 

“Can’t take that, ma’am,” said the cabman. 

“ Can’t take it! But you must take it. Broughton, 
just get,a policeman, will you?” Dobbs Broughton 
satisfied the driver out of his own pocket, and the 
cab was driven away, “What did^you give him?" 
said Mrs. Van Siever. 

“ Just another sixpence. There never is a policemar 
anywhere about here.” 

“ It’ll be out of your own pocket, then,” said Mrs 
Van. “ But you’re not going away? ” 

“ I must be at Capel Court by half-past twelve;—, 
must, indeed. If it wasn’t real business, I’d stay.” 

“ I told Musselboro,.! should be here.” ^ 

“ He’s up there, and he knows all about the busineii 
just as well as I do. When I found that I couldn’ 
iStay for you, I went through the account with him 
and it’s all settled. Good morning* I’ll see you a 
the West End in a day or two.” Then he made hi 
w^ out into Lombard Street, and Mrs. Van Sieve 
picked her steps across the yard, and mounted t)^ 
stairs, and made her way into the room in which Mfl 
MusselborcJ was sittirjg. | 

“ Somebody’s been smoking, Gus,” she said, aimed 
as soon as she had entered the room, 

> “ That’s nothing new here,” he replied, as he got k: 
his chair. ^ 

‘■'Tliare’s no good being done when men sit M 
smoke over thefr work. Is it you, or he, or both of you! 

“ Well was Broughton was smoking just now 
I don’t smoke of a morning myself.” .fc 

“ What mad^^ him get up and run away wheo 
came?” , 

“How can I tell, Mrs* Van ,Siever?” said Mussd 
boro, laughing. “ If he did run away when you cs™ 
I suppose it was because he didn’t want to 
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'‘And why shouldn’t he want to see me? Gus, I 
expect the truth from you. How are things going on 
here?” To this question Mr. Musselboro made no 
immediate answer; but tilted himself back in hiS chair 
and took his hat off, and put his thumbs into the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat, and looked' his patroness 
full in the face. “Gus,” she said again, “ I do expect 
the truth from you. How are things going on here? ” 
“ There’d bq, a good business,—if he’d only keep 
things together.” 

“ But he’s idle. Isn’t he idle? ” 

“ Confoundedly idle,” said Musselboro. 

“And he drinks;—don’t he drink in the day? ” 

“Like the mischief,—some days. But that isn’t the 
worst of it.” 

“ And what is the worst of it? ” 

“Newmarket;—that’s the rock he’s going to pieces 
on.” * 

“ You don’t mean to say he takes the money out of 
the business for that?” And Mrs. Van Siever’s face, 
as she asked the question, expressed almost a tragic 
horror. “If I thought that I wouldn’t give him an 
hour’s mercy.” 

“When a man bets he doesn’t well know ** what 
money he uses. I can’t say that he takes money that 
is not his own. Situated as I am, I don’t know what 
is his own and what isn’t. II your mon^y was in my 
name I could keep a hand on it;—but as it is not I 
can do nothing. I can see that ^hat is put out is 
put out fairly well; and when 1 think of it, Mrs, 
Van Siever, it is quite wonderfiil that we’ve lost so 
little. It has been Tiext to nothing^ That has been 
my doing;—and that’s about all that* I can do.” ' ^ 
“ You must know’whether-he has oased my moni tor 
his own purposes or not.” 

1 “ If you ask me, I think he has,” said Mr, 
jMusselboro. ' 

“Then I’ll go into it, and I’ll find it out, and if it 
is so, as sure as rny name’s Siever, I’ll sew 
him up.” Having Uttered which ' terrible threat, tM 

C.B, I. 14 
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old woman drew a chair to the table and seated herself 
fairly down, as though she were determined to go 
through all the books of the office before she q^iitted 
that r<fom. Mrs. Van Siever in her present habiliments 
was not a thing so terrible to look at as she "had 
been in her wiggeries at Mrs. Dobbs Broughton’s 
dinner-table. Her curls were laid aside altogether, and- 
sh^'wore simply a front beneath her close bonnet,— 
and' fL very old front, too, which was not loudly 
offensive because it told no lies. Her eyes were as 
bright, and her little wizen face was as sharp, as 
ever; but the wizen face and the bright eyes were 
not so much amiss as seen together with the old dark 
brown silk dress which she now wore, as they had 
been with the wiggeries and the evening finery. Even 
now, in her morning costume, in her work-a-day 
business dress, as we ma^ call it, she looked to be 
very old,—so old that ^nobodyr could guess her age. 
People at^mpting to guess would say that she must 
be at least over eighty. And yet she was wiry, and 
strong, and .nimble. It was not because she .was 
feeble that, she was thought to be so old. They who 
so judged Of her were led to their opinion by the 
extreme thinness of her face, and by the brightness of 
her eyes, joined to the«depth of the. hollows in which 
they lay, and the red inargin by which they were! 
surrounded. ^It was not really the fact that Mrs. Vanj 
Siever was so very aged, for she had still some years] 
to Ijye before she would reach eighty, but that she was 
such a, weird old woman, so small, so ghastly, and 
^9 Wk ’ . “ sew‘him up, if he*s, been robbing me,” 
she sai^i ** Twill, in^deed.” And^she stretched out her 
hand to the , ledger which Mussqlboro had been 

You won^T ^hderstand anytj^iug from that," saim 
£ pushing the E^^k oyer, to her. 

?^u can explain it to me. ” 

figures that ain’Ji 
I waijt to'see.,, 
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■' “ There m no such book.” 

“Look here, Gus,—if I find you deceiving me I’ll 
throV you overboard as sure as I’m a living woman. 

I will indeed.; I’ll have no mercy. I’ve stuck to you, 
and made a man of you, and I expect you to stick to 
me.” 

“ Not much of a man,” said Musselboro, with a touch 
of scorn in his voice. 

“ You’ve ne^^er had a shilling yet but what I gave 
you.” 

“Yes; I have. I’ve had what I’ve worked for,— 
and worked confounded hard too.” 

“Look here, Musselboro; if you’re going to throwl 
me over,'^ust tell me so, and let us begin fair.” \ 

“I’m not gfoing to throw you over. I’ve always 
been on the square with you. Why don’t you trust 
me out and out, and^then"! could do a deal better for 
. you. You ask m^ now aboht your money. I don’t 
know about your money, Mrs. Van Siever. How am 
I to know anything about your money, Mrs.^ Van 
Siever? You don’t give me any power of keeping a 
hand upon Dobbs Broughton. I suppose you have 
security from Dobbs Broughton, but I don’t^ know 
what security you have, Mrs. Van Siever. He owes 
you now 915!. 165. 2^. on list year’s account!” 

Why doesn’t he give me a cheque for the’mohey? ” 
He says He cdn’t^spare it. You may have^sooZ,,' 
and the rest when he can give it you. Or he’ll give 
you his note-bf-hand at fourteen aays for the whbje.” 

“ Bother his note-bf-hand. , should I , take his 
note-of-hadd?’” \ ^ : 

‘^J)o as you like, Mrs. Van Siever-’ . ^ ' 

i “ It’s the .interest on my own money.' Why, dd|l’€, 
he give it tne? Tsuppose he has tiad it.” . ; ^ . ) ' 

“ You must ask hitn that, Mrs. Vah^Si^yb^ :; J^pu’re, 
' in partnership with him, and he can fell ybii. Nbfeody 
else , knows anything about it. If you were in partner¬ 
ship with me, then of course I could tell you. But 
you’re not. You’ve never trusted me, Mrs. Va# 
Siever.” 
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The lady renTained there closeted with Mr. 
Musselboro for an hour after that, and did, I think, 
at length learn something more as to the details of 
her parfJner’s. business, than her faithful servant Mr. 
Musselboro had at first found himself able to give 
to her. And at last they came to friendly and con¬ 
fidential terms, in the midst of which the personal 
welfare of Mr. Dobbs Broughton was, I fear, somewhat 
forgotten. Not that Mr. Musselboro ^palpably and 
plainly threw his , friend overboard. He took his 
friend’s part,—alleging excuses for him, and pleading 
some facts. “ Of course, you know, a man like that 
is fond of pleasure, Mrs. Van Siever. He’s been at 
it more or less all his life, I don’t suppos(r he ever 
missed a Derby or an Oaks, or the cup at Ascot, 
or the Goodwood in his life.” “ He’ll have to miss 
them before long, I’m thinkiRg,” said Mrs. Van Siever. 
“ And as to not cashing up, you /oust remember, Mrs. 
Van Siever, that ten per cent, won’t come in quite as 
regularly as four or five. When you go for high 
interest, there must be hitches here and there. There 
must, indeed,-Mrs. Van Siever.” “I know all about 
it,” said Mrs. Van Siever. “ If he gave it me as 
soon asnhe got it himself, I shouldn’t complain. Never 
mind. He’s only got to give me my little bit of money 
out of the business, and then he and I will be all 
square., . You come and s^e Clara this evening, Gus. ” 

Then , Mr. Musselboro put M?^. Van Siever into 
another pab, and w€nt out upon ’Change,—hanging 
about the Bank, and standing in Threadneedle Stre'et, 
talking to other men jSst like himself. When he saw 
Dobbs^ Broughton he told that gehtleman that Mrs. 
Van Siever had beeh ip her tantrums, but that he had 
jnanaged to pacify hqr before , she ^eft Hook Court, 
“ I'm to take,, h^r the cheque for, the five hundred 
he said. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

JAEL 

On the first of March, Conway Dalrymple’s easel was 
put up in Mrs. Dobbs Broughton’s boudoir upstairs, 
the canvas was placed upon it on which the outlines 
of Jael and Sisera had been already drawn, and Mrs. 
Broughton and Clara Van Siever and Conway Dal- 
rymple were assembled with the view of steady art¬ 
work. But before we see how they began their work 
together, we will go back for a moment to John 
Eames oti his return to his London lodgings. The 
first thing every man does when he returns home after 
an absence, is to look at his letters, and John Eames 
looked at his. There were not very many. There was 
a note marked immediate, ft-om Sir Raffle Buffle, in 
which Sir R. had scrawled in four lines a notification 
that he should be driven to an extremity of inconveni¬ 
ence if Eames were not at his post at half-past nine 
on the following morning. “ I think I see myself there 
at that hour,” said John. There was a notification of 
a house dinner, which he was asked to join,*' at his 
club, and a card for an evening gathering at Lady 
Glencora Palliser’s,—procured for hirn by his friend 
Conway,—and an invitation ••to dinner at the house of 
hts uncle, Mr. Too^obd; and t^ere was a scented 
note in the Handwriting of a lady, which he did not 
recognize. “ My nearest and dearest friend, M. D, 
M.,” he said, as Jie opened the note and looked at 
the signature. Then he read th^ letter from Miss 
Demolines. 

' ■* ** ' * 

“Mv DEAR Mb. Eiy>IES, 

“Prav come to me at once. I ypn 

are to be back to-morrow. Do not l^e am hour if 
you can. be^ it. I shall be at;hom«/lt h^lf-past fiver 
1 fear kpow of Ijegun. But 

certajinly pot go om In ®oe way or anotheu^Ji 
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must be prevented. I won’t say another word till I 
see you, but pray come at once. 

“ Yours always, 

^^ThSsday:^ “ M. D. M.” 


“ Poor mamma isn’t very weH, so you had better 
ask for me.” 

“ Beautiful!” said Johnny, as he read the note. 

There’s nothing I like so much as a mystery,—especi¬ 
ally if it’s about nothing. I wonder why she is so 
desperately anxious that, the picture should not be 
painted. I’d ask Dalrymple, only I should spoil the 
mystery.” Then he sat himself down, and began to 
think of Lily. There could be no treason to Idly in his 
amusing himself with the freaks of such a woman as 
Miss Demolines. 


At eleven o’clock on the morning of the ist of 
March,—the day following th&t on which Miss 
Demolines had written her npte,—the easel was put 
up and the canvas was placed on it in Mrs. Broughton’s 
ropm* -Mrs. Broughton and Clara were both there, 
and:when they had seen the outlines as far as it had 
been drawn, they proceeded to make arrangements for 
their future operations. The period of work was to 
begin always at eleven, find was to be continued for 


an hour and a half or for two hours on the days on 
which they metf I fear that there was a little improper 
scbemmg in this against the tWb persons whom the 
la^diesvjwere bound fo obey. Mr. Dobbs Broughton 
ir^ar^tyideft his hpu^ soon after ten in the morning. 
It, s^l^^etimes happen, though not frequently; 

th^t h4sr ^turned ^.ome early in \he day,—at four 
perhaps, or eyen before that; and should he Chanel 
to do so while the picture was goiTjg on, he would 
^|o h them at their work if the wOi’k were ppstpOnOd 
luncheon. - Arid theti again, Mrs. Van Siever 
go dui id 4 he-thorhingf, T^rhen- she 
"always'*Witfiotit' her‘daughter^. 'CW 
s^he wehtf ihto ^’thb^ dtyj Oy ^o ddier 
whicH,^4d';%din^ quite'- 
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unintelligible to her daughter, she looked after her 
money. But when she did not go out in the morning,, 
she did go out in the afternoon, and she would then 
require her daughter’s company. There w%s some 
place to which she always went of a Friday morning,, 
and at which she stayed for two or three hours.. 
Friday therefore was a fitting day on which to begin 
the work at Mrs. Broughton’s house. All this was 
explained be1;5veen the three conspirators. Mrs. Dobbs 
Broughton declared that if she entertained the slightest 
idea that her husband would object to the painting of 
the picture in her room, nothing on earth would 
induce her to lend her countenance to it; but yet 
it might, be well not to tell him just at first, perhaps 
not till the sittings were over,—perhaps not till the 
picture was finished; as, otherwise, tidings of the 
picture might get round to ears which were not 
intended to hear it. «“ Poor ..dear Dobbs is so careless 
with a secret.” Miss Van Siever explained her motives, 
in a very different way. I know mamma would not 
let me do it if she knew it; and therefore I shall not 
tell her.” “ My dear Clara,” said Mrs. Broughton with 
a smile, ” you are so outspoken ! ” “ And why not ? ” 

said Miss Van Siever. “ I am old enough tO judge 
for myself. If mamma does^not want to be deceived, 
she ought not to treat me like a child. Of course 
she’ll find it out sooner or, later; bi2t I don’t care 
about that.” Conway Dalrymple said nothing as the 
two ladies were thus excusing "themselves. “How 
delightful it must be not to have a master,” said Mrs. 
Broughton, addressing him. “"But then a man has 
to work for his o^n bread,” said he. “I suppose, it 
comes abput equal in the long ruif.” f l ' 

Very little drawing or painting vvas donei^m^i^at 
day. In the first^a(jie ; it was nece^s^m-^^^fr^he 
question of costume should be settled, and both Mrs^ 
j|roughtofn and th^^ artist, had mi^h ^ "tbe 

subject. It was considered proper tlfai Jfael shpul*l 
be, dressed,to be ^iucb 
question elves,:in,, 
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very early days. Mrs. Broug^hton had prepared her 
jewels and raiment of many colours, but the painter 
declared that the wife of Heber the Kenite would have 
no jewefi: But when Mrs. Broughton discovered from 
her Bible that Heber had been connected by family 
ties with Moses, she was more than ever sure that 
Heber’s wife would have in her tent much of the 
spoilings of the Egyptians. And when Clara Van 
Siever suggested that at any rate she wf^uld not have 
worn them in a time of confusion when soldiers were 
loose, flying about the country, Mrs. Broughton was 
quite confident that she would have put them on before 
she invited the captain of the enemy’s host into her 
tent. The artist at last took the matter into his own 
hand by declaring that Miss Van Siever would sit 
the subject much better without jewels, and therefore 
.all Mrs. Broughton's gewgaws were put back into 
•their boxes. And then <on foui^ different times the 
two ladies had to retire into Mrs. Broughton's room 
in order that Jael might be arrayed in various 
costumes,—and in each costume she had to kneel 
•down, taking the hammer in her hand, and holding 
.the pointed stick which had been prepared to do duty 
as the^ nail, upon the forehead of a dummy Sisera. 
At last it was decided *^hat her raiment should be 
altogether white, and that she should wear, twisted 
round her head''and falling over her shoulder, a Roman 
silk scarf of various coloursi “Where Jael could have 
gdttjfin it I don't know,” said Clara. ‘'You may be 
snip that there were^lots of such things among the 
Egyptians,’' said Mrs. Broughtouj^ “and that Moses 
brought away all the best for his own family.” 

“And who is to oe Sisera?” asked Mrs. Broughton 
in one of the pauses* in their work. 

' “I'm thinking 6i asking my friend John Eames to 

course we cannot sit together,” said Miss Van 

' reason- -why you should,”' -said 
do' the second figure in my own 
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room.” Then there was a bargain made that Sisera 
should not be a portrait. ‘‘ It would never do,” said 
Mrs. Broughton, shaking her head very gravely. 

Though there was really very little don®> to the 
picture on that day, the work was commenced; and 
Mrs. Broughton, who *had at first objected strongly 
to the idea, and who had said twenty times that it 
was quite out of the question that it should be done 
in her house, became very eager in her delight about 
it. Nobody should know anything of the picture till 
it should be exhibited. That would be best. And it 
should be the picture of the year I She was a little 
heart-broken when Dalrymple assured her that it could 
not pos^bly be finished for exhibition in that May; 
but she came to again when he declared that he rneant 
to put out all his strength upon it. “ There will be 
five or six months’ work in it,” he said. “ Will there, 
indeed ? And how •much york was there in ^ The 
Graces? ’ ” “The Graces,” as will perhaps be remem¬ 
bered, was the triple portrait of Mrs. Dobbs Broughton 
herself. This question the artist did not answer with 
absolute accuracy, but contented himself with declaring 
that with such a model as Mrs. Broughton the picture 
had been comparatively easy. ■ ^ 

Mrs, Broughton, having no doubt that ultimate 
object of which she had spoken to her friend Conway 
steadily in view, took occasion before <the sitting was 
over to leave the rocyn, so fihat the artist might have 
an opportunity of speaking a werd in private to his 
model,—if he had any such word to speak. And Mrs. 
Broughton, as she did this, fett: that she was doing 
her duty as a wife, a friend, and a Christian. ^ She 
was doing her duty as a wife, bec^hse she was giving 
the clearest proof in the world,—the clearest at 4 ny 
rate to herself,—that the intimacy between bersdl and 
her friend Conway had in it nothing that was improper. 
And she was doing her duty as a friend)'because Clara 
Van Siever, with her large expectati<y^, would be an 
eligible wife. And she was doing her duty as -a 
Christian, becavtsje the whple was intended 
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Ibe moral. Miss Demolines had declared that her friend 
Maria Clutterbuck,—as Miss Demolines delighted to 
call Mrs. Broughton, in memory of dear old innocent 
days,—tPad high principles; and the reader will see 
that she was justified in her declaration. “ It will be 
better so,” said Mrs. Broughton, as she sat upon her 
bed and wiped a tear from the corner of her eye. 
*“ Yes; it will be better so. There is a pang. Of 
course there's a pang. But it will b^ better so.” 
Acting upon this high principle, she allowed Conway 
Dfalrymple five minutes to say what he had to say 
to Clara Van Siever. Then she allowed herself to 
indulge in some very savage feelings in reference to 
her' husband,—accusing her husband in her /thoughts 
of great cruelty,—nay, of brutality, because of certain 
sharp words that he had said as to Conway Dalrymple. 

But of course he can't **understand,” said Mrs. 
Broughton to herself. How is i*l to be expected that 
he should understand?” 

But she allowed her friend on this occasion only 
hvQ minutes, thinking probably that so much time 
might suffice. A woman, when she is jealous, is apt 
to attribute to the other woman with whom her jealousy 
is concerned, both weakness and timidity, and to the 
man both audacity and strength. , A woman who has 
herself taken perhaps twelve months in the winning, 
will think that^ another woman is to be won in five 


minutes. It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Dobbs 
l^^^^i^hton had ever'’been won by any cfne except by 
Mf-l'Dobbs Broughton. At least, let it not be supposed 
had ever acknowledged a spark of love for 
Conway Dairyinple.^ But nevertheless there was enough 
of jealoui^ Ih hef**present mood to make her think 

S dorly of Mis^ Van Siever's capacity for standing 
f^'^iege against the , artist'S eloquence. Otherwise^ 
l^ft the ^wo together with the object whidi 
acknowledged b^rSdlf, she wouA 
returned ’ to tbem aftet" very short an 

of all 
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said Dalrymple to his model, as soon as Mrs. Broughton 
was gone. 

/‘I cannot say that Mike it very much,” said Miss 
Van Siever. 

“ Tm afraid it will be a bore;—but I hope you’ll go 
through with it.” 

“ I shall if I am not prevented,” said Miss Van 
Siever. “When I’ve said that I’ll do a thing, I like 
to do it.” ^ 

There was a pause, in tliie conversation which took 
up , a considerable portion .of. the five minutes. Miss 
Van, Siever was not holding her nail during these 
moments, but was sitting jn. a commonplace way on 
her chair, while Dalrymple was scraping his palette. 

“ rwonder what it was that fi'rst induced you to sit? ”■ 
said he. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I,took' a fancy for it.” 

“ I’m very glad yo« did tal^e the fancy. You’ll make' 
an excellent model. If you won’t niind posing again 
for a few minutes—I will not weary you to-day. Your 
right arm a little more forward.” 

“ But I should tumble down.” 

“ Not if you lean well on to the nail.” 

“But that would have^woken Sisera before she had 
struck a blow.” * <» 

“ Never mind that.. Let us try it.” Thm" Mrs. 
Broughton returned, with that pleasanjt feeling in her 
bosom of having do^ae her *duty as a wife, a friend, 
and a Christian. “ Mrs. Broug^iton,” continued the 
painter, “ just steady Miss Van Siever’s shoulder with 
your hand; and now bring thd^arm and the elbow a 
little more forwards’’ 

“ But Jael did not have a friend*to help her in 
way,” said Miss ^an Siever.. ^ 

At the-end of ah hour and a half, the., 

Vetired, arid Jael disrpb^d herself, and 

put on her customary raliiierit. a 

,^em that they h^d,cdmrrt,euced 

and that : they ’\;<rbiild meet kgtin'ron the'fol^ 
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go on with his work in Mrs. Broughton's room, and 
the hour was conceded to him. It was understood that 
he could not take the canvas backwards and forwards 
with hiJn to his own house, and he pointed out that 
no progress* whatever could be made, unless he were 
occasionally allowed some such grace as this. Mrs. 
Broughton doubted and hesitated, made difficultiesj 
and lifted up her hands in despair. “ It is easy for. 
you to say. Why not? but I know '^fery well why 
not.” But at last she gave way. “ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense,” she said; “ that must be my protection.” 
So she followed Miss Van Siever downstairs, leaving 
Mr. Dalrymple in possession of her boudoir. I shall 
give you just one hour,” she said, “ and the^ I shall 
come and turn you out.” So she went down, and, 
as Miss Van Siever would not stay to lunch with 
her, she ate her lunch by herself, sending a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit up* to the**' poor painter at his 
work. 

Exactly at the end of the hour she returned to him. 
"Now, Conway, you must go,” she said. 

“ But why in such a hurry? ” • 

“ Because I say that it must be so. 'When I say so, 
pray let that be sufficient.” 'But still Dalrymple went 
on working. " Conway^ she said, “ how can you 
treat me with so much disdain? ” 

Disdain, Mrs. Broughton ! ” 

. Yes, disdain. Have I not Begged you to under¬ 
stand that I cannof allow you • to remain here, and 
yet you pay no attention to my wishes? ” 

I have done now;” and he began to put his 
brushes and painty together. " V suppose all these 
things may temain here?” 

"Yes; they ma.y^ remain. The/ must do So, of 
l^tse. There; if you will put the easel in the cotner, - 
M^the canvas behitid it, they will' not be Seen if he 
^^®tfj?hance to come into the roomi ” ^ ‘ 
l^^^rarbuJd not be angry, I suppose,’if he sa.^y. 

knowing. Meh are so unreasbnaibte. 
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All men are, I think. All those are whom I have 
had the fortune to know. Women generally say that 
men are selfish. I do not complain so much that they 
are selfish as that they are thoughtless. T 4 iey are 
headstrong and do not look forward to results. Now 
you,—I do not think you would • willingly do me an 
injury ? ” 

“ I do not think I would.” 

“ I am surj you would not;—but yet you would 
forget to save me from one.” • 

“ What injury? ” 

“ Oh, never mind. I am not thinking of anything in 
particular. From myself, for instance. But we will 
not talk q^bout that. That way madness lies. Tell me, 
Conway;—what do you think of Clara Van Siever? ” 
She is very handsome, certainly.” 

“ And clever? ” , 

“ Decidedly clever. ^ I should think she has a temper 
of her own.” 

“What woman is there worth a straw that has not? 
If Clara Van Siever were ill-used, she would resent it, 
I do not doubt that for a moment. I should not like 
to be the man who would do it.” 

“ Nor I, either,” said Conway. 

“ But there is plenty of feminine softness in that 
character, if she were treated with love and kindness, 
Conway, if you will take my ^advice you»will ask Clara 
Van Siever to be yoar wife? But perhaps you have 
already.” • 

“Who; I?” 

“Yes; you.” 

“ I have not done* it yet, certainly, Mrs. Broughton. 

“ And why should you not do it? ^ 

“ There are two«or three reasons^-—but perh^pfe ^toe 
of any great importance. Do you know of 
Broughton?” ^ : 

“I knb^ Of none,” said Mrs. Broh^itoh in a very 
serious,—iA almost a tragic '’qon^ that 

should weigh for a mojthent. ' As f^ir As I am 
coAOeil^ed, ^ give ihie more pleasure'^ 
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That is so kind of you ! *’ 

“ I mean to be kind. I do, indeed, Conway. I know 
it will be better for you that you should be settled,— 
very ntwch better. And it will be better for me, I 
do not miijd admitting that;—though in saying so I 
trust greatly to your generosity to interpret my words 
properly.” 

■ “ I shall not flatter myself, if you mean that.” 

There is no question of flattery, Conway. The 
question^ is simply of truth and prudSnce. Do you 
not know that it would be better that you should be 


married? ” 

“ Not unless a certain gentleman were to die first,” 
said Conway Dalrymple, as he deposited the last of 
his painting paraphernalia in the recess whicif had been 
prepared for them, by Mrs. Broughton. 

“ Conway, how can you speak in that wicked, wicked 
way 

“ I can assure you I ao not wish the gentleman ii;i 
question the slightest harm in the world. If bis welfare 
depended on me, he should be as safe as the Bank of 
^England.”;,, : . 

** And you will not take my, advice ? , 

“ "What advice ? ” 

" About Clara ? ” 


“ Mr$. Broughton, matrimony is a very important 
thing.” ; ./r; \ . 

“Indeed, it is;—oh, "^ho caij say how important! 
There was a time, jConway, when I thought you had 
given your heart to Madalina Demolines.” 

“ Heaven forbid ! ”<» 

grieved,^ because I thought that she was not 
worthf of you,” ^ , v ; ' 

“ There,; jw^; never anything^ in that, ^ Mrs. 
JlfOUgSitCM?. '• , . . . ' 

^ She thought that there was. At any i-ate,^ 

1 know that jfor c^grtain.j, ^She told , me so 
li^;that§ieyer - is, in 

‘ ^|j^t|very difff^r^'t/^rO)^ M^dalin^,/; I 
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is not for me to dictate to you; but this I. must tell 

you-Then she paused, as though she did not 

know how to finish her sentence. 

“ What must you tell me? ” 

“ I will tell you nothing more. If you cadnot under¬ 
stand what I have said, you must be more dull of 
comprehension than I believe you to be. Now go. 
Why are you. not gone this half-hour ? ” 

“ How could^I go while you were giving m<;; ,all this 
good advice? ” 

“I have not asked you to stay. Go now, at_ any 
rate. And, remember, Conway, if this picture is to 
I go on, I will not have you remaining here after the 
work is dbne. Will you remember that ? ” And she 
I held him by the .hand while he declared that he would 
remember it. 

Mrs. Dobbs Broughton *was no more in love with 
Conway Dalrymple than she •was in love with King 
Charles on horseback at Charing Cross. And,' over 
and beyond the protection which came to her in the 
course of nature from unimpassioned feelings in this 
special phase of her. life,—and indeed, 1 may say, in 
every phase of her life,—it must be acknowledged on 
her behalf that she did cnjo^ that protection which 
comes from what we call principle,—though the prin¬ 
ciple w^s not perhaps very high of its kind. Mkdalina 
Demolines’h^d. been right when she *\alked of hei 
friend Marial’s^ principles. Dobbs jBroughton had beer 
so fan lucky in that jump in the dark which he had 
made in taking a wife to him^lf, that he had no1 
. fallen upon a really^vicious woman, or upon a wpmar 
of strong feeling. If it had cpmqi^to be the lot dJ 
l^fs. Dobbs Broughton to have six 
do every day of her life, I think tiiat the 
have been; dohe badly, but that it* w6uM 
free from afl danger. A.s it wa$ 
td do. ^'e had no chtld. She it 

liiiich Sitr could not' a.‘needle it 

her hand; hadhdlhp^tude for Maj 

meetings,' d? good works. 
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Life with her was very dull, and she found no amuse¬ 
ment within her reach so easy and so pleasant as 
the amusement of pretending: to be in love. If all that 
she difl and all that she said could only have been 
taken for dts worth and for nothing more, by the 
different persons concerned, there was very little in 
.it to flatter Mr, Dalrymple or to give cause for tribu¬ 
lation to Mr. Broughton. She probably cared but 
little for either of them. She was one qf those women 
to whom it is not given by nature to care very much 
for anybody. But, of the two, she certainly cared the 
most for Mr. Dobbs Broughton,—because Mr. Dobbs 
Broughton belonged to her. As to leaving Mr. Dobbs 
Broughton’s house, and putting herself into^the hands 
of another man,—^no Imogen of a wife was ever 
less likely to take a step so wicked, so dangerous, 
and so generally disagreeable to all the parties 
concerned. « ^ 


But Conway Dalrymple,—though now and again he 
had got a side glance at her true character with clear- 
seeing ^ye?,—did allow himself to be flattered and 
deceived, , He knew that she was foolish and ignorant, 
and that she often talked wonderful nonsense. He 
knew,*)also that she was corvtinually contradicting her¬ 
self,—ras when she would strenuously beg him to leave 
her, whilb she would continue to talk to him in a strain 
that preventecf the possibility of his going. But, never¬ 
theless, he was flattered, and hfe did believe that she 
loved him. As to*his love for her,—^he knew very 
wefl it amounted to nothing. Now and again, 
perli^^ twice a week, if he .saw her as often, he 
would say something which woultf imply a declaration 
of afFeotion. He fSt that as much as that was expected 
from him, and tha* he ought not to hope to get o^' 
Reaper. And now that this little play was going qS 
ut }/L\ss Van Siever, he did think that Mrs. Dobhi 
ihton was doing her very host to oyexcome W 
attachment. 1.1; is so gratifying to a yo^^l^ 
suppose that, another man’s wife ha? 
^^un^tfs attachment for him ! 
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Dalrymple ought not to have been fooled by such a| 
woman; but I fear that he was fooled by her. I 

As he returned home to-day from Mrs. Broughton’s 
house to his own lodgings he rambled out for ^ while 
into Kensington Gardens, and thought of his position 
seriously. “ I don’t see why I should not marry her/” 
he said to himself, thinking of course of Miss Van 
Siever. “ If Maria is not in earnest it is not my fault. 
And it would bj my wish that she should be in earnest. 
If I suppose her to be so, and take her at hcV word,, 
she can have no right to quarrel with me. Poor Maria t 
at any rate it will be better for her, for no good can 
come of this kind of thing. “ And, by heavens, with a 
woman lil^ that, of strong feelings, one never knows, 
what may happen.” And then he thought of the con¬ 
dition he would be in, if he were to find her some fine 
day in his own rooms, and if she were to tell him that 
she could not go hom« again,, and that she meant to 
remain with him ! 

In the meantime Mrs. Dobbs Broughton had gone 
down into her own drawing-room, had tucked herself 
up on the sofa, and had fallen fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

A NEW FLIRTATION 

JqHN Eames sat at his office on •the day after his 
return to London, and answered the various letters 
which he had found waiting for ^im at his lodgings 
on the previous evening. To Miss Demolines he had 
^already written from his club,—a ^ngle line, which 
Ihe considered to be appropriate fco the myst^W 3 » 
|i^cessities of the occasion. “I will be with.yod'at 
la quarter to six to-morrow.—J. E. Ju; 5 t i^^turned-^ 
'^bere was not another wordj and as ha scrawled it 
rai one of the clu^> tables while two or , three men were 
Itaf^ing tp hirn, he felt rather proud oLhis correspond'? 
^nce. ‘*. It was capital lie *‘and after all^^^ 
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—the “all” on thi3 occasion being Lily Dale, and the 
sadness of his disappointment at Allington,—“ after 
all, le^ a fellow be ever so down in the mouth, a 
little amusement should do him good.” And he 
reflected further that the more a fellow be “ down in 
the niouth,” the more good the amusement would do 
him. He sent off his note, therefore, with some little 
iriward rejoicing,—and a word or two also of spoken 
rejoicing;. “ What fun women are sometimes,” he said 
to one of his friends,—a friend with whom he was 
very intimate, calling him always Fred, and slapping 
his back, but whom he n^ver by any chance saw out 
of his club. 

“ What’s up now, Johnny? Some good f<wtune? ” 

“ Good fortune ; no. I never, have good fortunes of 
that kind. But I’ve got hold of a young woman,—or 
rather a young woman has •got hold of me, who insists 
on having a mystery whh me. * In the mystery itself 
there is not the slightest interest. But the mysterious¬ 
ness of it is charming. ^ I have just written to her 
three words to settle an appointment for to-morrow. 
We don’t sign our names lest the Postmaster-General 
should find out all about it,” 

“ Is she pretty ? ” 

“Well;—she isn’t u§ly., She has just enough of 
good looks to make the sort of thing pass off 
pleasantly. A mystery owith a downright ugly young 
woman would be unpleasant. ” ^ 

' After .this fashion the note from Miss Derholides 
had .'b|eeh* received, ^and answered at once^ but the* 
letters rernained in his pocket till he redqhed 
his^'pffe^-^Oh the^followipg nrorang. ’ Sir Raffle? bad 
begged' Mm tip b6 there at h&lf-past nine. ,Thls he 
Jad sworn h^'wd^d' not do;' but^^e did seat Mmselfj 
m'hls room at t^n tninutes before tOn, finding Of cOura^^ 
raeV^hole building; ur^erianted at that eiirly hoiifi,^ 
m^fe^ Hearthlv holiti^ as Tohnhv Oailed it himself. ^ 
H^®®%VWdn 4 er if hh Realty rS' e * this 
'he.‘ fehtfered 

'o^l^OftdMty ^Of judhping mi IWf 
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Sir Raffle was not there, and then Johnny began to 
abuse Sir Raffle. “ II* ever I come here early to meet 
him again, because he says he means to be here 
himself, I hope I may be — blessed’' that 
especial morning it was twelve before Sir Raffle made 
his appearance, and Johnny avenged himself, -I regret 
to have to tell it,—by a fib* That Sir Raffle fibbed 
first, was no valid cKcuse whatever for Karnes. 

** I’ve been at it ever since six o’clock,” said Sir 
Raffle. 

‘‘ At what? ” said johnny, 

“Work, to be sure;—and very hard work too, I 
believe the Chancellar of the Exchequer thinks that 
he can cal|, upon me to any extent that he pleases;— 
just any extent that he pleases. He doesn’t give me 
credit for a desire to have a single hour to myself.” 

“ What would he do, Sir. Raffle, if you were to get 
ill, or wear yourself out?” ^ 

“ He knows I’m not one of the wearing-out sort. 
You got my note last night ? ” 

“ Yes; I got your note. ” 

“ I’m sorry that I troubled you; but I couldn’t help 
it. I didn’t expect to get a box full of papers at eleven 
o’clock last night.” ^ 

“ You didn’t put me out,^SU Raffle; I happened to 
have business of my own which prevented the possi- 
[WIity of my being here early.” 

I This was the way in whicn John Eames avenged 
himself. Sir Raffle turned his face upon his private 
secretary, and his face was very black. Johnny bore 
The gaze without dropping an eyertd, ” I’m not going 
stand it, and he may as well know that at oncej^ 
y<rfmny said to one of his friends id the office after- 
;|i^ards* ” If he eves wants any thiijg really 
^do it;—though it should take me twelve 
ilretch. But Tm not going to pretend 

l!^» he teUs me about^ the Chan^^W of/..® 
If that Is to be par^ of t}>e private secre- 
ht had bett^ get somebody elsei” 
|pt iaow :|ir? Raffle was countenam^ 
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was full of wrath as he looked down upon 
ordinate minister. ** If I had come here, Mr. ^ 
and had found you absent, I should have 
much Annoyed, very much annoyed indeed, after ^ 
written a-s**! did.” 

^ You would have found me absent at the ho^^ 
named. As I wasn’t here then, I think it’s 
to say so.” 

“ I’n^ afraid you begrudge your tim^ to the 
Mr. Eames.” . „ 

“ I do begrudge it when the service doesn’t 
“At your age, Mr. Eames, that’s not for to 

judge. If I had acted in*that way when I was 
I should never have filled the position I^.no'^ 

I always remembered in those days that as I the 

hand and not th^ head, I was bound to hold my^^” m 
readiness whether work might be required from 
not ” • ^ 

“ If I’m wanted as hand now, Sir Raffle, I’m ’ 

“ That’s all very well;—but why were you not here 
at the hour I named ? ” • 

“ Well, Sir Raffle, I cannot say that the Chan<^^Hor 
of the Exchequer detained me;—but there was busi-^ 
tiess.* As I’ve been here fpr the last two hourSr ^ 
happy to think that in«this instance the public 
will not have suffered from my disobedience.” 

Sir Raffle •was still standing with his hat on» and 
with, his back to the fire, ai^ his countenance was 
full of wrath. It* was on his tongue to tell Jpbnny 
that he had better return to his former work i^rt the 
outer office. He greatly wanted the comfort of %; 
private secretary who would bHieve in him— -or ati 
least pretOhd to Tjelieve in him. There are men whoJ 
though they havoi not sense enough to be true, 
nevertheless sehse eilough to know that they c^tnnot 
Expect to be really believed in by those who are near 
li|pu^h to them to knbw’them. Sir iRaffle Buffle was 
one. He would have greatly delighted :l «3 ^<4^ 
bf sofne one who would trust -him 

in^n '-vlv-hb would really belie^b'"'^' ^at 

^ „ 

i "' . > 
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he said of himself and of the Chancellor of the 
Exchecjuer; but he was wise enough to perceive that 
no such young man was to be had; or that any such 
young nian»—could such a one be found,—wotfld be 
absolutely useless for any purposes of work. ^He knew 
himself to be a liar whom nobody trusted. And he 
knew himself also to be a bully,—though he could 
not think so low of himself as to believe that he was 
a bully whom nobody feared. A private secretary was 
at the least bound to pretend to believe in him. ^ There 
is a decency in such things, and that decency John 
Eames did not observe, ^ He thought that he must g(‘t 
rid of John Karnes, in spite of certain attractions which 
belonged tesJohnny’s appearance and general manners, 
and social standing, and reputed wealth. But it would 
not be wise to punish a man on the spot for breaking 
an appointment which he himself had not kept, and 
therefore he would wait*for ano*her opportunity. “ You 
had better go to your own room now,” he said. I 
am engaged on a matter connected with the Treasury, 
in which I will not ask for your assistance.” He knew 
that Eames would not believe a word as to what he 
said about the Treasury,—not even some very trifling 
base of truth which did exi^; but the boast gave!*him 
^an opportunity of putting an end to the interview after 
his own fashion." Then John Eames went to his own 
room and answered the letter^? which he had in his 
pocket. • 

To the club <Mnner he would not l^o, “ What’s the 
use of paying two guineas for a dinner with fellows 
you see every day of your life?”^he said. To Lady 
fclencora’s he would ^go, and he wrote a line to his 
Iriend Dalrymple proposing that Ihey should go 
TOgethen And he would dine with his cousin To(^<^ 
in Tavistock Square. One meets the queerest p^ple 
in the world there,” he said; “but Tommy’Tdpgbod 
is such a good fellow himself I ” After that he had 
&is lunch* Then he read the paper, and before he went 
^away he wrote a dozen or two of private notes, pre¬ 
senting Sir Raffle’s compliments right and left, and 
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giving in na one note a single word of information 
that could be of any use to any person. Having thus 
earned his salary by half-past four o’clock he got 
into t hansom cab and had himself driven to Porchester 
Terrace, f Miss Demolines was at home, of course, and 
he soon found himself closeted with that interesting 
young woman. 

“ I thought you never would have come.” These 
were the first words she spoke. 

“ Mf dear Miss Demolines, you mus^t not forget tha^- 
I have my bread to earn.” 

“ Fiddlestick—bread ! As if I didn’t know that ,you 
can get away from your bffice when you choose.” ^ 
“ But, indeed, I cannot.” ^ 

“ What is there to prevent you, Mr. Earhes? ” 
i “I’m not tied up like a dog, certainly; but who do 
you suppose will do my work if I do not do it myself ?«j 
It is a fact, though th^ world does not believe it, thatj 
, men in public offices have got something to do.” 

' “Now you are laughing at me, I know; but you 
are. welcome, if you like it. It’s the way of the worW 
just at present that ladies should submit to that sort 
of thing from gentlemen.” , 

“ What sort of thing, Miss Demolines ? ” 

“ Chaff,—as you callr it. ** Courtesy is out of fashion," 
and gallantry has come to signify quite a different kindi 
of thing from what it used to do.” 

“ The Sir Charles drandison business is done and 
gpne. That’s what you mean, I suppose? Don’t you 
th\nk .we should find it very heavy if we tried to get 
it |)j|ck again ? ” ^ 

to ask you«to be a Sir Charlef 
GrandisOh> Mr. Earnes. But never mind all that nowj; 
Do you knbw thajf that girl has absolutely had her 
sitting jfor the picture? ” . > 

“ Has’she, indeed?;” ; . : 

SJj^yhas. Y:qu msw^tal^ my word for it. I know, 
a.ipol youtig man is,! ” 

.^aj^ymple . 
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■sure. Artists are always weak. Of all men in the 
world they are the most subject to flattery from 
jwomen; and we all know that Conway Dalryrnjple is 
yery vain.” 

“ Upon my word I didn’t know it,” said Johnny. 

“ Yes, you do* You must know it. When a man 
goes about in a purple velvet coat, of course he is 
vain.” 

“ I certainly (^nnot defend a purple welvet cpat.” ^ 

‘‘ That is what he wore when this girl sat to him this 
morning.” 

I “ This morning was it ? ” , 

“ Yes; this morning. They little think that they 
can do nottflng without my knowing it. He was there 
for nearly four hours, and she was dressed up in a 
.white robe as Jael, with a turban on her head. Jael, 
indeed! I call it very im*proper, and I am quite 
astonished that Maria ClutterBuck should have lent 
herself to such a piece of work. That Maria was never 
very wise, of course we all know; but I thought that 
she had principle enough to have kept her from this 
kind of thing.” 

It’s her fevered existence,” said Johnny. « 

J “ That is just it. She mifst lhave excitement. It is 
like dram-drinking. And then, you know, they are 
always living in the crater of a volcano.”^ 

“ Who are living in the crater of a volcano? ” 

“ The Dobbs trough tons are. OJ course they are. 
There is no saying what day a smash may come. 
^These City people get so used totit that they enjoy 
it. The risk is every, thing to them.” 

“ They like to have a little certainty.behind the risk, 
I fancy.” . . ' 

“I’m,afraid there''is very little tlTat’s certaih^t^^th 
Dobbs Broughton. But about this picture, Mfi 
I look to you to assist me there. It b^ ^ 

stop to. As to that I am determined, ft must be 
U-put a—stop to. ” And as Miss* p^olines repeated 
these last words with tremendous eiilphasis she leant 
with botii her elbows bn a little table that stood between 
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her and her visitor, and looked with all her eyes into 
his face. “ I do hope that you agree with me in that,” 
said she. 

“ L^on my word I do not see the harm of the 
picture,” *said he. 

‘*You do not?” 

“ Indeed, no. Why should not Dalrymple paint Miss 
Van Siever as well as any other lady? It is his 
special^business to paint ladies.” r 

“ Look here, Mr. Fames.-” And now Miss 

Demolines, as she spoke, drew her. own scat closer 
to that of her companion and pushed away the little 
table. “Do you suppose that Conway Dalrymple, in 
the usual way of his business, paints pictuncs of young 
ladies, of which their mothers know nothing? Do you 
suppose that he paints them in ladies’ rooms without 
their husbands’ knowledge? And in the common way'j 
of his business does hC* not e^fpect to be paid for his 
pictures ? ” 

“ But what is all that to you and me, Miss 
Demolines?” 

“ Is the welfare of your friend nothing to you? 
Would you like to see him become the victim of the 
artince of such a girl as Ciara Van Siever? ” , 

“Upon my word I^think he is very well able to 
take care of ^himself,” j 

“ And would you wfeh to see that poor creature’s; 
domestic hearth rjiined and broken up ? ” 

“ Which poor creature? ” " 

“ Dobbs Broughtpn, to be sure.” ^ 

I can’t pretend that I care very much for Dobbs^ 
Broughton,” sai^ John Eames; and you see I know: 
so little about his domestic hearth,” 


“ Oh,^ Mr. Eanfes ! ” 

“ Besides, her principles will pull her through. You 
tpld ^ me yourself that Mrs. Broughton has high 
manciples. ” J 

^gl^d forbid that I should say a word against Marig^i 
said Miss Demolines, fervently. “ Marii 
tWas my early friend, and though words^ 
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have been spoken which never should have been spoken, 
and though things have been done which never should 
have been even dreamed of, still I will not desert 
Maria Clutterbuck in her hour of need. No, never I ” 

“ Tm sure you’re what one may call a ^rump to 
your friends, Miss Demolines.” 

“ I have always endeavoured to be so, and always 
shall. You will find me so;—that is if you and I 
ever become 'iiMimate enough to feel that ^ort of 
friendship.” 

** There’s nothing on earth I should like better,” said 
Johnny- As soon as the worlds were out of his mouth 
he felt ashamed of himself. He knew that he did not 
in truth desire the friendship of Miss Demolines, and 
than any friendship with such a one would mean some¬ 
thing different from friendship,—something that would 
be an injury to Lily Dak*. A week had hardly passed 
since he had sworn a life’s coiYstancy to Lily Dale,— 
had sworn it, not to her only, but to himself; and 
now he was giving way to a flirtation with this woman, 
not because he liked it himself, but because he was too 
weak to keep out of it. 

It “ If that is true-said Miss Demolines. 

**Oh, yes; it’s quite trucf’ said Johnny, 

“Then you must earn my friSndship by doing what 
I ask of you. That picture nnust not be painted. You 
must tell Conway Dalrymple as^his friend lhat he must 
cease to carry on such^an intrigue in another man’s 
house.” 

“ You would hardly call pain^in}' a picture an 
intrigue; would you ? ” 

“Certainly 1 would Vhen it’s kept ^ secret .from the 
husband by the wife,—and from the mother by t^s 
daughter. If it cannot be stopped w any other 
1 must t^ll Mrs. Van Siever;—I must, indft^’‘ I 
have suoli an abhorrence of the old woman, thiit 1 
:ould not bring myself to speak to her,—-bwt I »l|6bld 
prrite to her. That’s what 1 should do.” 

! “But what’s the reason? You might as well tell 
31 C the real reason,” Had Miss Demolines been 
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christened Mary, or Fanny, or Jane, I think W 

Eames would now have called her by either ? 

nam’es; but Madalina was such a mouthful ^ < • 

couI<f not bring himself to use it at once. ivtndd 
heard tha?t among her intimates she was called ^ 

He had an idea that he had heard Dalrympl^' ^ 
times talk of her as Maddy Mullins, and just tr 
moment the idea was not pleasant to him 
rate he could not call her Maddy as ^yet. Eiow ^ 
I to help you,” he saidj “unless I know all about it < 

“ I hate that girl like poison ! ” said Miss 
confidentially, drawing herself very' near to John) 
as she spoke. 

But what has she done ? ” 

“What has she done? I can’t tell you what si 
has done. I could not demean myself by rep<?atii 
it. Of course we all know what she wants- S| 
wants to catch Conway Dalrymple. That^s ns pia 
as anything can be. Not that I care about that- ' 

“ Of course not,” said Johnny. 

“ Not in the Jeast. It’s nothing to me- * ha| 
known Mr. Dalrymple no doubt, for a year or fwj 
and I should be sorry to see a young man who h| 
his "good points sacrifice^ in that sort of way* B| 
it is mere acquaintance between Mr. Dalrympl*^ 
me, and of course I cannot interfere.” 

“She’ll hfive a lot of money, you know.” 

“He thinks so; does he? cl suppose that is whi 
Maria has told *^him. Oh, Mr. Eames, you^ dori 
know the meanness of women; you don’t, indlee| 
Men are so much more noble.” 


they, do you think? ” , 

^‘'than some'"women. I- see women doingf thid 
that really disgust me; I do, indeed;—thing's that! 
wouldn’t do myself, were it«ver so;—striving to cat] 
aen in every possible, way,, and for such *purpo«n 
quldn’t have believed it of Maria Clutterbuel^ 
indeed. , Ho^yever, .t will never say a "fflw 
she has.^h'^en. niy .friend- Ncwdij 


it 
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John Eames before he left Porchester Terrace, had 
fut last succeeded in calling his fair friend Madalina, 
pnd had promised that he would endeavour to^open 
ihe artist’s eyes to the folly of painting his picture 
|m Broughton’s house without Broughton’s knowledge,. 


CHAPTER XL 

Mtt. TOOOOOn’S IDEAS ABOUT SOCIETY 

r #. 

A DAY or two after the interview which was described 
in the last •chapter John Eames dined with his uncle 
;Mn Thomas Toogood, in Tavistock Square. He was 
An the habit of doing thjs,Abptit once a month, and was 
pa great favourite both^y^ith his cousins and with their 
mother. Mr, Toogood did ndt ^ive dinner-partie s; 
always begging those whom he asked to enjoy h is 
hospitality, to take pot luck, and telKhg "ybuhg rhen 
whom he could treat with familiarity,—such as his 
nephew,—that if they wanted to be regaled k la Russc 
they must not come to number 75, Tavistock Sqij,are.' 

A leg of mutton and trimmings; that will be about 
''the outside of it,’* he would say; but hq*would add 
in a whisper,—* and a glass of port sdeh you doti’t 
get every day of your life-** Pt>lly and Lucy 
were pretty girl§,, and merry wrFRlSiTp^hd ce^^^ young 
men were well contented to accept the attorney*s 
^invitations,—whether attracted by ihe promised leg of 
mutton or the port v^ine, gr the J 

not attempt to say* But it Had 50 ha'ppehed* fhat.one 
young man, a clerk from John Eames* office, tod 
partalcen so often or the pot luck afid port wide itol 
Polly Toogood had conquered him by her charrWfiSrfd 
he was now a slave, waiting an appropHald.time^for 
matrimonial sacrifice. WUUto Summerkih' was the 
toung man*s name; and as it that 

Summerkin was to inherit a fortune'imOunting to five 
thousand pounds fi^m his maide® aunt, it was conr 
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sidered that Polly Toogood was not doing amiss. 

“ I'll give you three hundred pounds, my boy, just to 
put a/ew sheets on the beds,” said Toogood the father, 

“ and when the old birds are both dead she’ll have a 
thousand pounds out of the nest. That's the extent of 
Polly's fortune;—so now you know. ” Summerkin was, 
however, quite contented to have his own money settled 
on his darling Polly, and the whole thing was looked 
at with, pleasant and propitious eyes hy the Toogood 
connection. 

When John Eames entered th^ drawing-room 
Summerkin and Polly wer^e already there. Summerkin 
blushed up to his eyes, of course, but Polly sat as^ 
demurely as though she had been acccstomed to 
having lovers all her life. “Mamma will be down^ 
almost immediately, John,” said Polly as soon as the 
first greetings were over," “ and papa has come in, I 
know.” • 

“ Summerkin,” said Johnny, “ I'm afraid you left 
the office before four o'clock.” 

“No, I did not,” said Summerkin. “I deny it.” . 

“Polly,” said her cousin, “ you should keep him m 
better order. He will certainly come to grief if he 
goes on like this. I ^suppose you could do without 
him for half an hour," 

“ I don’t y^ant him, I can assure you,” said Polly. 

“I have only beenhere just five minutes,” said 
Summerkin, “ and^I came because Mrs. Toogood asked 
me to do a commission.” ^ 

“That’s civil to ^you, Polly,” said John. 

“It*s quite as civil as I wish him to be,” said 
Polly. “"And as> for you, John, every^body knows that 
you're a goose, and that you always were a goose. 
Isn’t he always ^doing foolish fhings at the office,! 
William?” But as John Eames was rather a great 
linan at the Income-tax Office^ Summerkin would not 
into his sweetheart*^ joke on this subject, findings 
and perhaps safer to twiddle the bodkins in^ 
^^P^^ Qg-k-basket. Then Toog’ood and Mrs. Too^ 
room together,* and the lovers were 
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able to he alone ag-ain daring* the general greeting with 
which Johnny was welcomed. 

“ You don’t know the Silverbridge people,—do 
j^ou? ” asked Mr. Toogood. Eames said that he did 
'not. He had been at Silverbridge more than once, 
but did not know very much of the Silverbridgians.. 
“Because Walker is’coming to dine here. Walker 
is the leading man in Silverbridge.” 

“And what is#,Walker;—besides being leading man 
in Silverbridge ? ” 

, “He’s a lawyer. W^alker and Winthrop. Every¬ 
body knows W^alker in Barsetshire. I’ve been down 
^at Barchester since I saw you.” 

“Have ya^u indeed?” said Johnny. 

“ And ril tell you what I’ve been about. You know 
r. Crawley;, don’t you?” 

“ The Hoggicstock clergyman that has come to grief ? 
don’t know him pers6nally. ♦He’s a sort of cousin 
by marriage, you know.” ^ . 

“Of course he is,’-’ said Mr. Toogood. “His wife 
is my first-cousin, and your mother’s first-cousin. He 
tame here to me the other day ;—or rather to the shop. 
I had never seen the man before in my life, and a yery 
queer fellow he is too. H« came to me about this 
trouble of his, and of coarse T mast do what I can 
jfor him. I got myself introduced to Walker, who 
has the management of the.prc^secation, and I asked 
him to come here and dirle to-day.” ^ 

“ And what s 5 rt of fellow did you find Crawley, 
tocle Tom?” ^ 

“ Such a queer fish;—so unlike anybody else in the 
world 1 ” ^ ^ r 

“But I suppose he did take the money?” saW 
Johnny. ^ ^ ^ .. 

L “ I don’t know what to say about it. I don’t incl^^d. 
If he took it he didn’t mean to steal it. I’m as sure 
^h;at man didn’t mean to steal twenty pounds as I ever 
^uld be of anything. Perhaps I shall get soi^aethiag 
TOOut it out of Walker after dinner^” Then Mr. 
*|Valker entered the room, “ This is very kind of you. 
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Mr. Walker; very indeed.; I take it quite as a com¬ 
pliment, your coming in in this sort of way^. It’s' 
just wt luck, you know, and nothing else.’ Mr. 
Walker pf course assured his host that he was 
delighted. “ Just a leg of button and a bottle of old 
.port, Mr. Walker,” continued T.oogood. “We never 
\get beyond that in the way of dinner-giving; do we, 
Maria?” . , 

But dVIaria was at this moment descanting on the 
good luck of the family to her nephew—and on one 
special piece of good luck which h^d just occurred. 
Mr. Summerkin’s maidenraunt had declared her inten¬ 
tion of giving up the fortune to the young people at 
once. She had enough to live upon, shG said, and 
would therefore make two lovers happy. ^ “ And they’re 
to be married on the.first of May,” said Lucy,—that 
Lucy of whom her father'had jboasted to Mr. Crawley 
that she knew Byron by heart,—“ and won’t that be 
jolly? Mamma is going out to look for a house for 
them to-morrow. Fancy 'Polly with a house of her, 
own J Ayon’t it'^be Stunning? I wish you were Rbnd 
t6 be married too, Johnny.^’ , ] 

“ Don’t be a fool, Lucy.” 

Of course I know j^at^ou are in love. I hope you 
are not going to give over being in love, Johnny, 
because it i?^ such fun. ” ■ . 

“Wait till you’re ca'hght yqurself, my girl.” j 

“I don’t meaner to be caught till spme great' Sewell* 
comes this way. And as great swells never do, come 
into Tavistock Square I shan’t have a chance. !’§ 
ten you what Lwould like; I’d Jike* to have a Co^^air, 
—ror el^e^a Giaour;—I think ^ Giaour would be nicest' 
Only a Gtdbiir wouldn’t be a! Giaour here, you'kttoWv 
Fancy a , lover»‘'Who thundering comes on blackest 
steed, With slackened bit arid hoof.pf speed.’ W^re 
not those the days to Tiye in i ^ But' all that is dyer 
van knowi arid ’ybupg pebplh , t^ hou^^aMi^ 
Jaee, instead of being loc|ted dp, or drbwnefdj 
“■^to' a hideqi^’^ mbnfer'^ behind a yeih 
IS, foif^'Shme 
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“ I think it must be more jolly, as you call it, Lucy.” 

" Tm not quite sure. I know I’d go back and be 
Medora, if I could. Mamma is always telling Polly 
that she must be careful about William’s dinner? Bat 
Conrad didn’t care for his dinner. ‘Light toil! to 
cull and dress thy frugal fare! See, I have plucked 
the fruit that promised best.’” 

“And how often do you think Conrad got 
drunk?” ^ 

“ I don’t think he got drunk at all. There is no 
reason why he should, any more than William. Come 
along, and take^mc down to dinner. After all, papa’s 
leg of mutton is b(?tter than Medora’s apples, when one 
is as hungry as I am.” 

The leg of mutton on this occasion consisted -of 
soup, fish, and a bit of roast beef, and a couple of 
boiled fowls. “ If I had onJy two children instead of 
twelve, Mr. Walker,” •said the; host, “I’d give you a 
dinner ii la Russc.” 

“ I don’t begrudge Mrs. Toogood a single arrow in 
her quiver on that score,” said Mr. Walker. 

“ People are getting to be so luxu rio us t hat on e canT 
l ive up to Them at aTTT^ saT 3 Mrs. Toogood. “We 
olned out here with some ^ew comers in the square 
lonly last week. We had aske<^ them before, and they 
came quite in a quiet way,—just like this; and when 
we got there we found they’d Jou r kinds^of ices after 
dinner! ” " ' ' 

“And not a morsel of food on tlffe table fit to eat,”' 

, said Toogood. “ I never was so poisoned in my life. 
As for soup,—it was just the wasnings of the pastry¬ 
cook’s kettle next* door.” 

“ And how is one to live with ^ch people, Mr. 
Walker?” continued Mrs, Toogood^ “Of course we 
can’t ask them back again. We can’t give thed) todr 
kinds of ices.” 

“But would that !>e necessary? Perhaps they 
-haven’t got twelve children.” , . 

“They haven’t got any*” said Toogood, triumphing; 

not a chick belonfirintr to them,'' But vbu sec one 
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[must do as other people do. I hate anything grand, 
ll wouldn’t want more than this for myself, if bank¬ 
notes ^were as plenty as curl-papers.” 

“ Noboc^ has any curl-papers now, papa,” said 
J.ucy. 

“ But I can’t bear to be outdone,” said Mr. Toogood.. 
*“ I think it’s very unpleasant,—people living in that 
sort of way. It’s all very well telling me that I 
needn’tr live so too;—and of course I«. don’t. I can’t 
afford to have four men in from the confectioner’s, 
dressed a sight better than myself, g,t ten shillings <i 
head. I can’t afford it, ^nd I don’t do it. But thei 
worst of it is that I suffer because other people do it. 
It stands to reason that I must either be driven alongf 
with the crowd, or else be left behind. Now, Ldon’t 
like either. And what’s the end of it? Why, I’m* 
half carried away and half left behind.” j 

“ Upon my word, papa, I don’t think you’re carrical 
away, at all, ” said Lucy. ^ | 

“Yes, I am; and I’m ashamed of myself. Mni 
Walker, I dori’t‘*dare to^ask you to drink a glass of} 
wine with rhe in my own house,—that’s what I don’t,! 
—because it’s the proper thing for you to wait till’ 
somebody brings it you, a<3id then to drink it by your¬ 
self. There is no knowing whether I mightn’t offend) 
you,” And ^Mr. Toogood as he spoke grasped the: 
decanter at his elbow.'j Mr. Walker grasped anotherj 
at his elbow, anc}. the two attorneys took their gla.ss! 
of wine together. 

“A very queer cg^e this is of my cousin Crawley’s,”, 
said Toogood to Walker when the ladies had left the 
dir\ing-room. 

“A most distressing case. I never knew anythmgf 
so much talked o^P in our part of The country.” 

“ He can’t have been a popular man, I should 

. “ No; not popular,-^not in the ordinary way— 

^ but tlkt. Nobody knew him personally 
canie 'dp.” ’ 'I 

^clergyman; probably? I’m intcreateq 
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in the case, of course, as his wife is my first-cousin. 
You will understand, however, that I know nothing* 
of him. My father tried to be civil to him on^e, but 
Crawley wouldnT have it at all. We all thought he 
was mad then. I suppose he has done his duty in 
his parish? ” 

“ He has quarrelled with the bishop, you know,— 
out and out.” 

“Has he, irvdeed? But Tm not sure that *1 think 
so very much about bishops, Mr. Walker.” 

“ That depen(^ very much on the particular bishop. 
Sonie people say ours isn^t all that a bishop ought to 
be, while others are very fond of him.’^ 

“ And My. Crawley belongs to the former set; that’s 
all?” said Mr. Toogood. 

“No, Mr. Toogood; that isn’t all. The worst of 
your cousin is that he h^s an aptitude to quarrel 
with" everybody. He is one of* those men who always 
think themselves to be ill-used. Now our dean. Dr. 
Arabin, has been his very old friend,—and as far as 
I can learn, a very good friend; but it seems that 
Mr. Crawley has done his best to quarrel with him 
too.” , 

“ He spoke of the dean in the highest terms to me.” 

He may do that,—and yet quarrel with him. He’d 
quarrel with his own right hand, if he^had nothing 
else to quarrel with. That nrakes the difficulty, you 
see. He’ll take nobody’s advice.^ He thinks that 
we’re all against him.” 

“ I suppose the world has been^heavy on him^ Mr. 
Walker? ” - ^ 

“ The world has been very heavy o» him,’’-said J^hn 
Eames, who had now been left free to join the con¬ 
versation, Mr. Sunfmerkin having ^one away to'; his 
lady-love. “ You must not judge him as you do bther 
hen.” ^ . . ; ' ^ ' 

“That is just it,” said Mr. ^Walker. ^ ^And tb What 
result will that bring us? ” . . 

“ That we ought to “stretch a point' in' his favoury^^ 
said. Toogood. 

C.B. I. 15 
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, “But why?” asked the attorney from Silverbridge. 
“ What do we mean when we say that one man isn^t 
to be Jrusted as another? We simply imply that he 
is not what we call responsible.” 

^“And Kdon’t think Mr. Crawley is responsible,” 
said Johnny. 

“ Then how . can he be fit to have charge of a 
parish?” said Mr. Walker. “You see where the 
difficulty^ is. How it embarrasses one round. The 
amount of evidence as to the cheque is, I think, 
sufficient to get a verdict in an ordina|;y case, and the 
Crown has no. alternative hot so to treat it, Then his 
friends come forward,—and from sympathy with his 
sufferings, I. desire to be ranked among the number, 
—and say, ‘ Ah, but you should spare this man, because 
he is not responsible. ’ Were he one who filled no 
position requiring special responsibility, that might be 
very well. His friends Ttnight undertake to look ^fter 
him, and the prosecution might perhaps be smothered. 
But Mr. Crawley holds a living, and if he escape he 
will. be triurnphawt,—especially triumphant over the 
bishop. Now, if he has really taken this money, and 
if hi^ only excuse be that he did not know when he 
took it whether he was st&ealing or whether he was 
not,—for the sake of justice that ought not to be 
allowed.” So spoke Mr. Walker. 

: “ You thin^ he certaii^ly did steal the money ? ” said 
Johnny. _ ^ ^ 

“You have heard the evidence, noT doubt?” said 
Mr. Walker. 

“I don’t feel quite sure about it, yet,” said Mr. 
Toqgood.« c 

“Quite sure of what?” said Mr. Walker. 

‘That the cheqiee was dropped ih his house.” 

“ It was at any rate traced to his harids.” 


I have no doubt about that,” said Toogood. 

Ihe, can’t .Recounts f<)r said Walker. 

M man isn’t bound to shoW^-v^here be got his 
Jphnny. that, sovereign is 

Johnny produced ^ coin from. h|s p<!>cket, 
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“ and I don't know but what it is; and suppose it is 
proved to have belonged to some one who lost it, arid 
then to be traced to my hands,—how am I to say 
where I got it? If I were asked, I should Simply 
decline, to answer.” • 

But a cheque is not a sovereign, Mr. Eames,” said 
Walker. “ It is presumed that a man can account 
for the possession of a cheque. It may be that a 
man should Jhave a cheque in his possession and not 
be able to account for it, and should yet 6e open to 
no grave suspicion. In such a case a jury has to judge. 
Here is the fact:, that Mr. Crawley has the cheque, 
and brings it into use some considerable time after it 
is drawfli; and the additional fact that the drawer^ of 
the cheque had lost it, as he thought, in Mr. Crawley’s 
house, and had looked for it there, soon after it was 
drawn, and long before* it was paid. A jury must 
judge; but, as a lawyer, I should say that the burden 
of disproof lies with Mr. Crawley.” 

“ Did you find out anything, Mr. Walker,” said 
Toogood, about the maa who drpve Mr. Soames that 
day ? ” 

“ No,—nothing.” 

“ The trap was from • The Dragon ’ at Bafchester^ 
I think ? ” 

“ Yes,—^from ‘ The Dragon of Wantly.' ” 

“ A respectable sort o| hciuse?” ^ 

“ Pretty well for that, I believe. I’ve heard that- the 
people are pbor,” said Mr. Wallfer. 

“ Somebody told me that they'd had a queer lot 
about the hou«e, and that three or four of them left 
just then. I thinR I heard that two or thjree men from 
the place went to New Zealand, .together. It |ti$t 
came dot in conversation while I was in the ” 

“ I have never heard anything of it,” 

Walker. , ' 

I don't say that it can help us,’^ 

“I don’t see that it can,” said Mn Walker, 

After that there was a pause, and Mr. Toogooc 
pushed about the old port, and made some very 
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ing remarks as to the claret-drinking propensities of 
the age. “ Gladstone claret the most of it is, I fancy,* 
said Mr. Toogood. “ I find that port wine which my 
father bought in the wood five-and-twenty years ago 
is good enough for me.” Mr. Walker said that it was 
quke good enough for him, almost too good, and that 
he thought that he had had enough of it. The host 
threatened another bottle, and was up to draw the 
cork,—rather to the satisfaction of Johnr^Eames, who 
liked his tincle’s port,—but Mr. Walker stopped him, 
“ Not a drop more for me,” he said, “^ou are quite 
sure ? ” “ Quite sure. ” And Mr. Walker moved 

towards the door. 

“It’s a great pity, Mr. Walker,” said Toogood, 
going back to the old subject, “ that this dean and his 
[wife should be away.”- 

“ I understand that they will both be home before 
the trial,” said Mr. Walh^r. 

“ Yes,—but you know how very important it is to 
learn beforehand exactly what your witnesses can 
prove and what tlj^ey can’t prove. And moreover, 
though neither the dean nor his wife might perhaps 
be able to tell us anything themselves, they might 
help to •put us on the proper <®scent. I think Til send 
somebody after them. I^think I will.” 

“ It would be a heavy expense,. Mr. Toogood.” 

“ ’fes’^'^^'said' Toogo(^, Hioqrnfully, thinking of the 
twelve children; “ it would be a heavy expense. But 
,1 never like to stick''at a thing when it^ought to be 
pone. I think I shall send a fellow after them.” 

» “ I’ll go,” said Johnny. 

“ How can, you go ? ” 

“rifmake old Snuffle give me leave,” 

“ But will that lifssen the expefise? ” said Mr. 
Walker. 

“Well, yes, I think it will,” said John, modestly. 

“ JMy nephew is a rich ^an, Mr. Walker,” said 

To^^* 

, alters the case,” said Mr. Walker. And 
left the dining-room, it was settled 
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\that John Eames should be taug-ht his lesson and 
Iphould seek both Mrs. Arabin and Dr. Arabia on their 
travels. 


CHAPTER XLI 

GRACE CRAWLEY AT HOME 

On the morning* after his return from London Mr. 
Crawley showed symptoms of great fatigue, and his 
wife implored him to remain in bed. But this he 
would not do. He would get up, and go out down to 
the brickfields. He had specially bound himself,—he 
said, to see that the duties the parish did not 
suffer by being left in his hands. The bishop had 
endeavoured to place ^hem^in other hands, but he had 
persisted in retaining them. ^'As he had done so he 
could allow no weariness of his own to interfere,— 
and especially no weariness induced by labours under¬ 
taken on his own behalf. •The day* in the week had 
come round on which it was his wont to visit the 
brickmakers, and he would visit them. So he dragged 
himself out of his bed ^d ^went forth amidst the 
cold storm of a harsh wet March morning. His wife 
well knew when she heard his first ^ord on that 
morning that one of jthose tbrrible moods had come 
upon him whiqfi made her doubt whether she ought to 
allow him to go anywhere alone. Latterly there had 
been some improvement in his mental health. Since 
the day of his encounter with the bishop and Mrs. 
Proudie, though he had been as €tubbor 5 i as ever, 
he had been less jipparently unhappy, less depressed 
in spirits. And the journey to London had don^^.Mrh 
good. His wife had congratulated herself on 
him able to set about his work like another man, and 
he himself had experienced 3 . renewal, if not of hope, 
at any rate, of courage, which had given him a comfort 
which he had recognized. His common-sense had not 
been'Very striking in his interview with Mr. Toogood, 
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but yet he had talked more rationally then and had 
^iven:. a better account of the matter in hand than 
could Jiave been expected from him for some weeks 
previously. But now that the labour was over, a 
reaction had come upon him, and he went away from 
fiis house having hardly spoken a word to his wife 
after the speech which he made about his duty to his 
parish. 

I thijik that at this time noTao^ly s*»aw clearly the 
working of his mind,^—not even his wife, who studied 
it very closely, who gave him credit JPor all his high 
qualities, and who had gradually learned to acknow¬ 
ledge to herself that she must distrust his judgment 
in many things- She knew that he was good and yet 
weak, that he was afflicted by false pride and supported 
by true pride, that fiis intellect was still very bright, 
yet so dismally obscured 6n many sides as almost to’ 
justify people in saying* that he^ was mad. She finew 
.that he was almost a saint, and yet almost a castaway 
through vanity and hatred of those above him. But 
she did pot know^hat he knew all this of himself also. 
She did not comprehend that he should be hourly 
telling himself that people were calling him mad and 
were so calling him with feruth. It did not occur to 
her that he could see her insight into him. She 
doubted as to^the way in which he had got the cheque, 
—never imagining, however, that he had wilfully 
stolen it;—thinking that his mind had^ been so much 
astray as to admit of his finding it and using It with¬ 
out wilful guilt,—thinking also, alas, that a man who 
could so act was hardly fit for such duties as those 
whi9h were entrusted to him. But she did not dream 
that this was precisely his own idea of his own state 
and of his own potion;—^that he ^as always inquirit^ 
,of himself whether he was not mad; whether, if ma^ 
^e was not bound to lay down his office; that he was 
taxing himself with improper hostility to the 
never forgetting for a moment his wra^ 
bishop and the bishop^s wife, still comforll 
his triumph oyer the bishop and the^ 
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bishop’s wife,—but, for all that, accusing' himself of 
a heavy sin and proposing to himself to go to the 
palace and there humbly to relinquish his ^lencal 
authority. Such a course of action he was proposing 
to himself, but not with any realized idSa thaf he 
would so act. He was as a man who walks along a 
river’s bank thinking of suicide, calculating how best 
he might kill himself,—^whether the river does not 
offer an opportunity too good to be neglected* telling 
himself that for many reasons he had better do so, 
suggesting to himself that the water is pleasant and 
cool, and that his ears wpuld soon be deaf to the 
harsh noises of the world,—^but yet knowings or think¬ 
ing that he knows, that he never will kill himself. 
So it was with Mr. Crawley. Though his imagination 
pictured to himself the whole scene,—how he would 
hum^ble himself to the grouhd as he acknowledged his 
unfitness, how he ■would ehdure the small-voiced 
triumph of the little bishop, how, from the abjectness .of 
his own humility, even from the ground on which he 
would be crouching, he wouid rebuk«» the loud-mouthed 
triumph of the bishop’s wife; though there was no 
touch wanting to the picture which he thus d^w,— 
he did not really propose^ to himself to commit this 
professional suicide. His wife, too, had considered 
whether it might be in truth becoming that he should 
give up his clerical duties, at any rate for a while; 
but she had never thought that t^e idea was present 
to his mind also. 

Mr. Toogood had told him tl^^it people would say 
that he was mad; ^and Mr. Toogood^ had looked at 
him, when he declared for the second time lihat he h^d 
no knowledge whence the cheque had come to hto, 
as though his words were to be re^rded as 
of some sick child. Mad ! ” he said to 
he walked home from the station that nighL 
yes; and what if I am mad ? When I think ^ail. 
that I have endured my wonder is that h sboidd 
have been mad sooner.” And then he prayed,-^y^, 
prayed, that in his madness, the. Devil might not 
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too strong- for him, and that he might be preserved 
from some terrible sin of murder or violence. What, 
if the idea should come to him in his madness that 
it wpuld bp well for him to slay his wife and his 
children? Only that was wanting to make him of all 
men the most unfortunate. 

He went down among the brickmakers on the follow¬ 
ing morning, leaving the house almost without a 
morsel (?f food, and he remained at Haggle End for 
the greater part of the day. There were sick persons 
there with whom he prayed, and then<*he sat talking 
with rough men while they ate their dinners, and he 
read passages from the Bible to women while they 
washed their husbands’ clothes. And for while he 
sat with a litjtle girl in his lap teaching the child 
her alphabet. If it were possible for him he would 
do his duty. He would sparer himself in nothing, 
though he might suffer even to fainting. And on this 
occasion he did suffer,—almost to fainting, for as he 
returned home in the afternoon he was forced to lean 
from time to time'hgainst fhe banks on the road-side, 
while the cold sweat of weakness trickled down his 
face, *n order that he might recover strength to go 
on a few yards. But }ie ^^ould persevere. If God 
would but leave to him mind enough for his work, 
he would go ^n. No personal suffering should deter 
him. He told himself thht ther^ had been men in the 
world whose sufferings were sharper even than his 
own. Of what sort had been the life of the man who 
had stood for years cm the top of a pillar? But then 
the rhan On the pillar had been honoui^d by all around 
him.rs Andnhus, though he had thought of the man • 
on the pillar to encourage himself by remembering" 
how lamentable had been that man’s suffering, he 
came to reflect that after all his own sufferings 
-^ere perhaps keener than those of the man on the 
^$iar. ^ 

be reached home, he was very ill. There was 
about it then. He staggered to his arm- 
at his wif^ first, then smiled at her; 
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with a gfhastly smile. He trembled all over, and when 
food was brought to him hg could not eat it. Early 
on the next morning’ the doctor was by his Ijiedside, 
and before that evening came he was delirious. He 
had been at intervals in this state for nearly two days, 
when Mrs. Crawley wrote to Grace, and though sfie 
had restrained herself from telling everything, she had 
written with sufficient strength to bring Grace at 
once to her farther’s bedside. ^ 

He was not so ill when Grace arrived but that he 
knew her, and* he seemed to receive some comfort 
from her coming. Before ^he had been in the house 
an hour she was reading Greek to him, and there 
was no wJindering in his mind as to the due emphasis 
to be given to the plaints of the injured heroines, or 
as to the proper meaning of the choruses. And as he 
lay with his head half ^burie*d in the pillows, he shouted 
out' long passages, lines frdm tragic plays by the 
score, and for a while seemed to have all the enjoyr 
ment of a dear old pleasure placed newly within his 
reach. But he tired of thfe after a while, and then, 
having looked round to see that his wife was not in 
the room, he began to talk of himself. <* 

“ So you have been at xAllington, my dear? ’■ 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Is it a pretty place?” 

“Yes, papa;—very pretty. 

“And they were good to you?S 
“ Yes, papa;—^very good. ” 

“ Had they heard anything there about—me; of 
this trial that is» to^ come on ? ” 

“Yes, papa; they had heard of.it.” 

“ And what did they say? You need not think that 
you will shock me by telling me.** They cannot say 
worse there than people have said here,—or think 
worse. ” 

“ They don’t think at all badly of you at Allin^on, 
papa.” 

“ But they must think badly of me if the magistrates 
were right? ” 
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“They suppose that there has been a mistake;—as 
we* all think/’ ^ 

“ Th^y do not try men at the assizes for mistakes/* 

“ That you have been mistaken, I mean;—and the 
ipagistrates mistaken. ” 

“Both cannot have been mistaken, Grace.” 

“ I don’t know how to explain myself, papa; but 
we all know that it is very sad, and are quite sure 
that yon have never meant for one imoment to do 
anything that was wrong,” 

“ But people when they are,—^yoiv know what I 
mean, Grace; when the;y are not themselves,—do 
things that are wrong without meaning it.” Then 
he paused, while she remained standing by him with 
her hand on the back of his. She was looking at his 
face, which had been turned towards her while they 
were reading together, btit which now was so far" 
moved that she knew' that h^is eyes could not be 
,fixed upon hers. “ Of course if the bishop orders it, 
it shall be so,” he said. “ It is quite enough for me 
that he is the birshop.” 

. “What has the bishop ordered, papa?” 

“ hlothing at all. It is she who does it. He has 
given no opinion about itp Of course not. He has 
none to give. It is fiie woman. You go and tell 
her from me ;that in such a matter I will not obey the 
word of any woman living.* Go at once, when I tell 
you.” 

Then she knew that her father’s mind was wander¬ 
ing,' and she knelt fjown by the bedside, still holding 
his hand. 

. “jGracef* he said. 

“ Yes, papa, I am here.” 

“Why do you Ciot do what I fell you?” And 
sat upright in his bed. “ I suppose you are afrajp 
E)f the woman?” ; 

should ,be afraid of her, dear papa.” 
was not afraid of her. When she spoke to tne. 
nothing to say to her ;:^not a word; not 
wordr” As he said this''he waved h^ 
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hands about. “But as for him,—if it must be, it 
must. ^ I know Tm not fit for it. Of course I am 
Who is? But what has he ever done that he^shoiild* 
be a dean? I beat him at everything-; almost at ^\ery-* 
thing. He got the Newdegate, and that was about 
all. Upon my word I think that was all.” 

“ But Dr. Arabin loves you truly, dear papa. ” 

“ Love me! psha I Does he ever come here to te^, 
as he used to ao? No ! I remember buttering toast 
for him down on my knees before the fire, because he 
liked* it,—and keeping all the cream for him. He 
should have had my hearl^s blood if he wanted it. 
But now;—look at his books, Grace. It’s the outside 
of them fie cares about. They are all gilt, but I 
doubt if he ever reads. As for her,—I will not allow 
any woman to tell me my d^ty. No;—by my Maker; 
not even your mother, «vho is Ijie best of women. And 
as for her, with her little husband dangling at her 
apron-strings, as a call-whistle to be blown into when 
she pleases,—that she should dare to teach me my 
duty! No I The men in *the jur;^-box may decide' 

it how they will. If they can believe a plain story, 

let them! If not,—let them do as they please. am 
ready to bear it all.” 

“Dear p^a, you are tired. Will you nOt:‘try-to 
sleep ? ” ^ • 

“ Tell Mrs. Proudie what I say; and as for Arabia’s 
money, I took* it. I know I took it. What would 
you have had me do? Shall —see them-^all— 

starve? ” Then he fell back upton his bed and did 
sleep. ' • • . 

The next day he was better, aftid insisted upon 
getting out of bed? and on sitting- in his old arm¬ 
chair over the fire. And the Greek books were agai^ 
had out; and Grace, not at all unwillingly, 
through her facings, “ If you don’t take care, - 
dear,^’ he said, “Jane will beat you yet. She un< 
[stands the force of the verbs better .-man you do 
“I am; very glad that she is doing sd well, p 
I am sure I shall not. begrudge h6r?her superiorii 
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“ Ah, but you should begrudge it her ! ” Jane was 
sitting by at the time, and the two sisters wer-e 
holdings each other by the hand. “ Always to be 
best^—always to be in advance of others. That 
should be your motto.” 

“ But we can’t both be best, papa,” said Jane. 

“ You can both strive to be best. But Grace has 
the better voice. I remember when I knew the whole 
of the Antigone by heart. You girls should see which 
can learn it first.” 

“ It would take such a long time,-.^ said Jane. 

** You are young, and what can you do better with 
your leisure hours? Fie, Jane! I did not expect 
that from you. When I was learning it ITiad eight 
or nine pupils, and r^ad an hour a day with each of 
them. But I think that nobody works now as they 
used to work then. Where is^ your mamma? ^ell 
her I think I could gtt out as far as Mrs. Cox’s, 
if she would help me to dress.” Soon after this he 
was in bed again, and his head was wandering; 
but still they knefW that Re was better than he had 
been. 

“ Y^u are more of a comfort to your papa than I 
can be,’’ said Mrs. Cr;awl 5 y to her eldest daughter 
that night as they sat together, when everybody else 
was in bed. r 

“ Do not say that, m&mma. ^ Papa does not think 
so.” ^ 

*‘1 cannot read Greek plays to him as you can do. 

1 can only nurse him in his illness and endeavour to 
do my duty. Do you know, Grace, that I am begin- 
ningcto fe^ that he half doubts me? ” 

“ Oh, mamma ! ^ 

“That he half doubts me, and is half afraid of me.i, 
He does not think as he used to do, that I am ^ 
altogether, heart and soul, on his side. I can see 
it Im his eye as he watches ine. He thinks that I am 
tir^j of him,—tired of his sufferings, tired of his 
pov^y, tired of the evil which men say of him. I am 
not stn^ but what he thinks that I suspect him.’’ 
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“Of what, mamma?” 

“ Of general unfitness for the work he has to do. 
The feeling is not strong as yet, but I fear thaft he will 
teach himself to think that he has an enemy at his 
hearth,—not a friend. It will be the saddest mistake 
he ever made.” 

“ He told me to-day that you were the best of 
women. Those were his very words.” 

“Were they, my dear? I am glad at leaSt that he 
should say so to you. He has been better since you 
came;—a gr^at deal better. For one day I was 
frightened; but I am sorfy now that I sent for you.” 

“ I anj so glad mamma; so very glad. ” 

“ You were happy there,—and comfortable. , And 
if they were glad to have yo«, why should I have 
brought you away ? ” , 

“ But I was not •happy ;-;-even though they were 
very good to me. How could I be happy there when 
I was thinking of you and papa and Jane here at 
home? Whatever there is here, I would sooner share 
it with you than be anywfiere else,*—while this trouble 
lasts. ” 

“ My darling!—it is gi great comfort to you 
again.” m 

“ Only that I knew that one less in the house would 
be a saving to you I shouki not have gone. When 
there is unhappiness^ pebple should stay together;— 
shouldn’t they, mamma? ” They were sitting quite' 
close to each other, on an old sofa in a small upstairs 
room, from which a door of^bned into the larger 
chamber in wliich^ Mr. Crawley was lying. It had 
been arranged between them that^on this* night* Mrs. 
Crawley should semain with her^ husband, and that 
Grace should go to her bed. It was now past 
o’clock, but she was still there, clinging to 
mother’s side, with her njother’s arm driwn * tOTand' 
her. “ Mamma,” she said, when they had bbth he 4 n 
silent for some ten minutes, “ I have got sdniethitig 
to tell you.” ‘ 

“To-night?” 
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Yes, mamma; to-night, if you will let me.” 

, “ But you promised that you would go to bed. You 
were up#^11 last night.” 

“I ^m not* sleepy, mamma.” 

“•Of course you shall tell me what you please, 
dearest. Is it a secret? Is it something I am not to 
repeat ? ” 

“You must say how that ought to be, mamma. 

I shall no^ tell it to any one else.” 

“Well, dear?” 

“ Sit comfortably, mamma;—there; Kke that, and 
let have your hand. It’s a terrible story to have 
to tell.” 

; “A,terrible story, Grace?” 

“ I mean that you must not draw away from me. 
I shall want to feel that yop are quite close to me. 
Mamma, while I was at Alling;|;on, Major Grantly 
oame there.” 

^ “ Did hej my dear? ” 

'“Yes, mamma.” 

< he iknpw tbSem before? ” 

“No, mamma; not at the Small House. But he 
Qame there—to see me. . He asked me—to be his wife. 
Don’t move, mamma.” ^ 

“ My darling child! I won’t move, dearest. ‘Well; 
and what did you say to him? God bless him, at 
any rate. May God blesi him, because he has seen 
with a true eye, and^^felt with a noble irwtinct. It is 
something, Grace, to have been wooed by such a man 
at. such a time.” » 

; “ IMamniia, it did-make me feel pr«u<f; it did.” 

, “ You' ha(f known him well before,-—of course. I 
l^ew that you and Jie were friends,pGrace.” 

“ Yes, we were friends. I always liked him. I used 
tq .kno^?^ what to think about him. Miss Ailne 
3 p#^^an, told me that it would be so; and once before 
;so myself.” 
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** Did not say what you had made up your mind to 
say?” 

“ That was before all this had happened tj papa.” 

I understand you, dearest.” 

When Miss Anne Prettyman told me fliat I Should 
be ready with my answer, and when I saw that IVfiss 
Prettyman herself used to let him come to the house 
and seemed to wish that I should see him when he 
came, and ^hen he once was—so very gentle and 
kind, and when he said, that he wanted me to love 

Edith,- Oh, mamma!” 

“ Yes, darling", I know.# Of course you loved him.” 
“ Yes, mamma. And I do love him. How could 
one not^love him? ” 

“ I love him,—for loving- yqp.” 

“ But, mamma, one is bound not to do a harm to 
ar^y one that one lovgs. So when he came to Allington 
I'told him that I could not Ue his wife.” 

“ Did you, my dear? ” 

“Yes; I did. Was I not right? Ought I to go 
to him to bring a disgr^e upon* all the family, just 
because he is so good that he asks me? , Shall I 
injure him because he wants to do me a service? ” 

“ If he loves you, Grabe, Ihe service he will require 
will be jyoi^r love m jrjgttirn. 

“That is ail very well, mamma,—ip books; but I 
do. not believe it iy realitj^. Being in love is very 
nice, and in ^poetry they make it»out to be everything. 
But I do not think I should^ make Major Grahdy 
happy if when I became his viife his ovm father 
mother would •not see him. I knpw 1 should be' so 
wretched, myself, that I could no> live.” • • " , 

“But would i^ be so?” , ^ 

“ Yes ;—I think it would. ARd the arChd^c^ ‘ 
very rich, and can leave all his money awayr 'fro 
IMajor Grantly if he pleases.^ Think wh^at J '§hdu 
|feel if I were the cause of Edith Idsihg- her fortuftb L 
“But why do you suppose these terrible things: 
“I have a reason, for supposing them. This rrir 
be a secret. Miss Anne ‘ Prettyifiah wtote to mei” 
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** I wish Miss Anne Prettyman’s hand had been in 
the fire.'’ 

No, mamma; no, she was right. Would not 
I have Vished, do you think, to have learned all the 
truths about the matter before I answered him? 

( Besides, it made no difference, I could have made 
no other answer while papa is under such a terrible 
ban. It is no time for us to think of being in love. 
We hav^ got to love each other, cIsn’t it so, 
mamma? ” The mother did not answer in words, 
but slipping down on her" knees before her child 
threw her arms round th^ girl’s body in a close 
\ embrace. “Dear mamma; dearest mamma; this is 
I what I wanted;—that you should love me 
‘ “ Love you, my angel! ” 

“And trust me;—and that we should understand 
each other, and stand close'’ by each other. We can 
do so much to comfort Cne ano&er;—but we cannot 
comfort other people. ” 

“ He must know that best himself, Grace;—but what 
did he say more to«you? ” « 

I don’t think he said anything more,” 

“ He Just left you then? ” 

“ He said one thing more.”<f^ 

“ And what was that ? 

“ He said;—^but he had no right to say it. ” 

“ What was it, dear? ” „ 

“That he knew I Jpved him, and that therefore-^- 

But, mamma, do not think of that. I v/ill never be 
his wif€,-^n«ver, in ogjposition to his family.” 

' “ he did not take your answer ? ”« 

“He must take"if> mamma. He shall take it. If 
he can be stubborn, so can L If he knows how to 
think of me more liian himself, I can think of him 
,j|^d Edith more than of myself. That is not quite all. 
Then he wrote to me. There is his letter/’ 
' LJrawley read the^ letter. “ I suppose you 

apswered it. It was very bad, my letter. 

that he ^iH never want to have 
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anything more to say to me. I tried for two days, 
but I could not write a nice letter.’’ 

“ But what did you say? ” 

I don’t in the least remember. It does nofm the 
least signify now, but it was such a bad letter.” • 

“ I daresay it was very nice. ” * 

“ It was terribly stiff, and all about a gentleman.” 

“ All about a gentleman ! What do you mean, my 
dear?” • ^ 

“ Gentleman is such a frightful word to have to use 
to a gentleman; but I did* not know what else to say. 
Mamma, if you please, we,won’t talk about it;—not 
about the letter I mean. As for him, I’ll talk about 
him for e^er if you like it. I don’t mean to be a bit 
broken-hearted. ” 

“ It seems to me that he is a Ifentleman,” 

Yes, mamma, that he*is; and it is that which 
malces me so proud, AVhen >think of it, I can hardly 
hold myself. But now I’ve told you everything, and 
Ill go away, and go to bed.” 


CHAPTER XLII 

# 

MR. TOOGOOD TRAVELS PROFESSIONALLY 

Mr. Toogood paid another •visit to l^arsetshire, in 
order that he might l^et a little further information 
which he thou^t would be necessary before despatch¬ 
ing his nephew upon the traces ^f Dean Arabia and 
his wife. He went down to Barchester after his work 
was over by an evening train, and^ut hin^self un at 
“ The Dragon of Wantly,” intending to have the wWe 
of the next day for*his work. Mr. •Walker had 
him to come and take a return pot-luck dinner with 
Mrs. Walker at Silverbridge; and this he had said 
that he would do. After having “ rummaged about 
for tidings” in Barchester, as he called it, he would 
take the train for Silverbridge, and would get back to 
town in time for business on the third day. “ One 
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dav won’t be much, you know,” he said to his partner,| 
as\e made half an apology for absenting himself on 
bLines^ which Us not to he in any degree remunera^ 
tivej “That sort of thing is very well ^ 

it ,^ithout’ any expense,” said Crump. So it ^s 
said Toogood; “ and the expense t mak^U any 
worse ” He had made up his mind, and it was noi 
prSble that anything Mr. Crump might say woulc 

^^He John Eames before he started. “ You’ll b< 
ready this day week, will you? ” John ,Eames promisej 
that he would. “ It will Qost you some 
I should say. By George,—if you have “ 
Jerusalem, it will cost you more. In t® t"is 

Johnny pleaded that Jt would be as .ff 

tour to him. He would see the world. I h tell yoi 
what,’’ said Toogood; ‘'I’ll nay half. Only ya 
mustn’t tell Crump. Ahd it wffl be tW 

to tell Maria.” But Johnny would hear nothing ot tn\ 
scheme. He would pay the entire cost of J'S °w 
iourney. He had lots ofnnoney, he said, and woul 
like nothing better. “Then I’ll run down, sai 
Toogood, and “ rummage up what tidings I can. /i 
for writing to the dean, what’s the good of writin, 
to a man when you don’t know where he is? ^^sines 
letters alwavg lie at hotels for two months, and the 
come back with double postage. From all I can hea 
you’ll stumble on Jier before you find hina- ® 

ifififting else but bring him back, it will be a grej 
th&g to have the <j^upport of such a friend in tJ; 

A' Barchester jury won’t like to find a 
guilty is has^d-and-glove with the dean.” 

Mr. Tobgood reached the “Dragon” about elev< 
o’clock, and alloiJ^ed the boots to’^give him a pair ( 
slippers and a** candlestick. But he would not go j 
just at that moment. He would go into tl 
^ffee-robm first, and hanre a glass of hot brandy-ar^ 
So the hot birandy'-and-water was brought ; 
feA-tod a cigar, and as he smoked and drank j 
l Wi#x the waiter. The .man was a waiter i 
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;tlie ancient class,; a grey-haired waiter, with seedy 
1 clothes, and a dirty towel under his arm; not a dapper 
gaiter, with black shiny hair, and dressed like a ^uest 
for a dinner-party. There are two distinct classes of 
waiters, and as far as I have been able to*perceive, 
the special status of the waiter in question cannot be* 
decided by observation of the class of waiter to which 
he belongs. In such a town as Barchester you may 
find the old waiter with the dirty towel in th® head 
inn, or in the second-class *inn, and so you may the 
.dapper waiter. Or you may find both in each, and 
mot know which is senior waiter and wlfich junior 
waiter. But for service I always prefer the old waiter 
with the dirty towel, and I find it more, easy to satisfy 
him in the matter of sixpences whjjn my relations w?th 
the inn come to an end. 

, “Have you been l;ere "long, John?’* said Mr. 
Toogood. * 

“A goodish many years, sir.” 

' “ So I thought, by the look of you. One can see 
that you belong in a way to fhe place.* You do a good 
deal of business here, I suppose, at this time of the 
year? ” * 

i “ Well, sir, pretty fair. • T^f house ain’t what it 
used to be, sir.” . . ^ 

“ Times are bad at Barchester,—are tl^ey ? ” 

“ I .don’t know muqh ahoift the times. It*^ jthe 
people is worsQ than the times, I Jihink. They used 
, to like to have a little bit of dinner now and again 
*at a hotel;—and a drop of something to drink after 
it.” 

“ And don’t they, like it now? ” ^ 

“ I think they like it well enough, but they 4 on’t 
do it. I suppose it^s their wives as Hon’t let 
out and enjoy theirselves. There used to be the <Spose 
and Glee club;—that was once a month* They've 
gone and clean done' away with themselves,—that iclub 
There’s old Bumpter in the High Street,^he.’s 
rhe last of the old Geese. They died off, you see, 
and when Mr. Biddle died they wouldn’t choose another 
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president. A club for having dinner, sir, ain’t nothing 
without a president.” 

“ I^^uppose not.” 

" And there’s the Freemasons. They must meet, 
you know* sir, in course, because of the dooties. But 
if you’ll believe me, sir, they don’t so much as wet 
their whistles. They don’t indeed. It always used to 
be a supper, and that was once a month. Now they 
pays a#rent for the use of the room ! ^ Who is to^ get 
a living out of that, sir?—-.not in the way of a waiter, 
that is.” ’ 

“If that'^s the way things are going on I suppose 
the servants leave their places pretty often?” 

“ I don’t know about that, sir. A man*^ may do a 
deal worse than ‘ The Dragon of Wantly. ’ Them as 
goes away to better themselves, often worses them--* 
selves, as I call it. iVe Siieen a good dea^ of 
that.” 

“ And you stick fo the old shop ? ” 

Yes, sir; I’ve been here fifteen year, I think it 
is. There’s a m£ny goes’’away, as doesn’t go out of 
their own heads, you know, sir.” 

“ They get the sack, you mean ? ” 

“ There’s words between Them and master,—or more 
likely, missus. That’s where it is. Servants is so 
foolish. I often tell ’em how wrong folks are to say 
that soft words butter '"no ^parsnips, and hard ^ords 
break no bones.” r ^ 

“ I think you’ve lost some of the old hands here 
sipce this time last ^ear, John? ” 

“ You knows the house then, sir?*^' 

“ Well;-^rve b^en here before.” . 

“ There was four of them went, I^think it’s just about 
twelve months bacS:, sir.” 

“ There was a man in the yard I used to know, and 
last time I was down here, I found that he was gone.” 

“ There was one of ’em out of the yard, and two 
out of the house. Master and them had got to very 
high words. There was poor Scuttle, who had been; 
po##€Sy at ‘The Compasses ’ before he came herev”*' 
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“He went away to New 2IIealand, didn’t he? ” 

“B’leve he did, sir; or to some foreign parts, -And 
Anne, as was under-channbermaid here j she \^nt with 
him, fool as she was. They got theirselves married 
and went off, and he was well nigh as old as ipe. 
But seems he’d saved a little money, and that goes 
a long way with any girl,” 

“Was he the man who drove Mr. Soames that day 
the cheque ^as lost? ” Mr. Toogood atked this 
question perhaps *a little too abruptly. At any rate 
he obtained no answer to it. T-he waiter said he knew 
nothing about Mr. Soames, or the cheque, and the 
lawyer suspecting that the waiter was suspecting him, 
finished fiis brandy-and-water and went to bed. 

Early on the following morping he observed* that 
he was specially regarded by a shabby-looking man, 
dressed in black, bitf in*a black suit that was very 
old, with a red nose, whom* he had seen in the hotel 
on the preceding day; and be Itarned that this man 
was a cousin of the landlord,—one Dan Stringer,— 
who acted as a clerk in the hote^ bar. He took an 
opportunity also of saying a word to Mr. Stringer the 
landlord,—^whom he found to be a somewhat iorlorn 
and gouty individual, sdktecj^ on cushions in a little 
parlour behind the bar. After breakfast he went out, 
and having twice walked round the jpathedral close 
and inspected the fr^nt of the palace and looked lip 
at tlie windovi^s of the prebendaries’ houses, he knocked 
at the door of the deanery. The dean and Mrs, Arahin 
were on the Continent, he wasi^told. Then he asiked 
for Mr. Hardirfg-, ^having learned that Mr. Harding 
was Mrs. Arabia’s father, and that he lived at the 
deanery. Mr. Ha.rding was at home, but was not 
very well, the servant said. Mr.^Toogood, however, 
persevered, sending up his card, and saj^'ing that he 
wished to have a few minutes’ conversahon with Mr. 
Harding on very particular business. He wrote a 
word upon his card before giving it to the servant,— 
** about Mr. Crawley.” In a few minutes he was 
shown into the library, and had hardly time, while 
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looking* at the shelves, to remember what Mr, Crawley 
had said of his anger at the beautiful bindings, before 
an old i^an, very thin and very pale, shuffled into the 
room. He stooped a good deal, and his black clothes 
were ^very loose about his shrunken limbs. He was 
not decrepit, nor did he seem to be one who had 
advanced to extreme old age; but yet he shuffled 
rather than walked, hardly raising his feet from the 
ground. ^Mr. Toogobd, as he came fort/ard to meet 
him, thought that he had never se^n e sweeter face. 
There was very much of. melancholy it, of that 
soft sadness” of age which seems to acknowledge, 
and in some sort to regret, the waning oil of ^ life; 
but the regret to be read in such faces Kas in it 
nothmg of the bitterness of grief; there is no repining 
that the end has come, but simply a touch of sorrow 
that* so much that is dear must ^^e left behind. I^r. 
Harding shook hands, with his visitor, and invited him 
to sit down, and then"'seated himself, folding his hands 
together over his knees, and he said a few words in 
a very low voice to th€ absence of his daughter 
aiM of the dean. 


“ 1 h^pe you will excuse my troubling you,” said Mr, 
Toogood. ® 

. It is no trouble at afi,—if I could be of any use, 
I ’dbn'% know it is proper, but may I ask 

whether you call as,-Sas,«—as^ a friend of Mr. 
C^iwiey^s?” r 

«f^^|^ogether as a friend, Mr. Harding.” 

iJ^m^glad of that^ though of course I am well 
the gentlemen engaged the prosecution 
mhstt^d thfSir duty*. Still,—I don't know,—somehow 
iz^would rather not hear them speak of this poor 
gi^deman before thS.trial,” ** 

know Mr. Crawley, then? 
slightly,—very slightly indeed. He l;s a 
much givefi .to-social habits, and hm 
^‘Warn here, But he is an old friend whom 

;:yQ^i;say that, Mr* Hardiog^ 
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Perhaps before I g*o any further I ought to tell you 
that Mrs. Crawley and I are first-cousins.” • 

“Oh, indeed. Then you are a friend.” ^ 

“ I never saw him in my life till a few days ago. 
He is very queer, you know,—very queer ihdeed. •I’m 
a lawyer, Mr. Harding, practising in London;—^an 
attorney, that is.” At each separate announcement 
Mr. Harding bowed, and when Toogood named his 
special branch of his profession Mr. Hoarding bowed 
lower than before, as tjhough desirous of showing 
that he had great respect for attorneys. “ And of 
course I’m anxious, if only‘out of resipect for the 
family, that my wife’s cousin should pull through this 
little difficulty, if possible.” 

“ And for the sake of the poor man himself too,* and 
for his wife, and his children;—and for the sake of 
the, cloth.” ^ * 

“ Exactly; taking it all ■fogether it’s such a pity, 
you know. I think, Mr. Harding, he can hardly have 
intended to steal the money.” 

“ Tm sure he did not.” • • 

“ It’s very hard to be sure of anybody, Mr. Harding; 
—very hard.” ^ 

“ I feel quite sure thaft h§ did not. He has been 
a most pious, hard-working clergyman. I cannot 
bring myself to think that he is guil^. What does 
the^ Latin proverb say ? • No one of a sudden becomes 
most base.’”, * 

“ But the temptation, Mr. Harding, was very strong 
He was awfully badgered • abput his debts. Tha 
butcher in Silverb^;idge was playing the mischief with 
him.” ^ 

“ All the butchers in Barsetshire could not m&e an 
honest man steal *money, and I thtnk that Mr. Crawley 
is an honest man. You’ll excuse mo for being a little 
hot about one of my own order.” 

“ Why; he’s my cousin,—or rather, my wife’s. But 
the fact is, Mr. Harding, we niust get hold of the 
dean as soon as possible; and I’m going to send a 
gentleman after him.” 
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“ To send a gentleman after him ? ” said Mr. 
Hasdingj almost in dismay. 

“ Ye^ I think that will be best.” 

" Tm afraid he’ll have to go a long way, Mr. 
Tw^ood.” " 

^“The dean, I’m told, is in Jerusalem.” 

“ I’m afraid he is,—or on his journey there. He’s 
to be there for the Easter week, and Sunday week 
will be Blaster^ Sunday. But why should 'ihe gentleman 
want to go to Jerusalem afteyr the dfean? ” 

Then Mr. Toogood explained as welLas he was able 
that the de&n might hhve,r something to say on the 
subject which would serve Mr. Crawley’s defence, 
“We shouldn’t leave any stone unturned,”‘^'said Mr. 
Toogood. “ As far I can judge, Crawley still 
thinks,—or half thinks,—^that he got the cheque from 
your son-in-law.” Mr. Harding sjjook his head sorrow¬ 
fully. ‘M’m not saying Re did, you know,” continued 
Mr. Toogood. “ I can’t see myself how- it is possible; 
—^but still, we ought not to leave any stone unturned. 
And Mrs. Arabin,-^an yoCi tell me at all where we 
shall find her? ” 

“ Has she anything to do with it, Mr. Toogood ? ” 

“ I can’t quite say that^heHias, but it’s just possible. 
As I said before, Mr. Harding, we mustn’t leave a 
stone unturned,.. They’re not expected here till the end 
of April? ” . 

“About the 25th pr 26th, I thmk.” . 

“And the assizes are the 28th. The judges come 
intcj^the city on that day; It will be too late to wait 
till then. We mu§t have our defence rGady, you know. 
Can you say where«any friend will find Mrs. Arabin? ” 
^ Mr. Harding began nursing his kijee, patting it and 
being very tender tcf it, as he sat meditating with his 
tead on one sidej—meditating not so much as to the 
of his answer as to’ that of the question. 
^ necessary that Cny emissary from a lawyer’s 
be sent after his daughter? He did not 
of his Eleanor being disturbed by 
% theft Though she had been twice 
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married and had a son who was now nearly a man, 
still she was his Eleanor. But if it was neces^ry 
on Mr. Crawley^s behalf, of course it must hm done. 

“ Her last address was at Paris, sir; but J thinly she 
has gone on to Florence. She has friends there, and 
she purposes to meet the dean at Venice on his return.” 
Then Mr. Harding turned the table and wrote on a 
card his daughter’s address. 

“ I suppose •Mrs. Arabin must have heardP of the 
affair? ” said Mr. Toogood- 
“ She had n#t done so when she last wrote, I 
mentioned it to her the other (fay, before 1 knew that 
she had left Paris. If my letters and her sister’s 
letters ha^e been sent on to her, she must kno^v it 
now.” 

Then Mr. Toogood got up to take his leave. “ You 
will^ excusb me fortrouoling you, I hope, Mr. 
Harding.” 

“ Oh, sir,. pray do not mention that. It is no 
trouble, if one could only be of any service.” 

“ One can always try tc? be of Service. In these 
affairs so much is to be done by rummaging about,« 
as I always call it. There have been many thesptrical 
managers, you know, Mr, "Hai^iing, who have usually 
made up their pieces according to the dresses th^y^ 
have happened to have in their wardrobes.’* 

“Have there, indeed, nt)w? I never should have 
thought of that” 

“ And we lawyers have to do the same thing,” 

“ Not with your clothes, Mr.’Tcjogood? ” 

“ Not exactly v^th,our clothes;—but with our infor¬ 
mation.” 

“ I do not guite imderstand you, ^r. Toogoodv’^ '; * 

“ In preparing a defence we have to rummage afeut 
and get up what we can. If we can”t find anything' 
that suits us exactly, we are obliged to- ‘use yhat 
we do find as well as we can. I rerdember, Wheii I' 
jwas a,young man, an ostler wa6 to be tried f(3r%tedrmg 
some oats in the Borough; and lie did st^P lbeni' 
too^ .and sold them; at a rag-shop r^dlarly. ' TW 
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evidence against him was as plain as a pike-staff. All 
I could find out was that on a certain day a horse 
had trod on the fellow’s foot. So we put it to the 
jury whether the man could walk as far as the rag- 
shiOp'^with a bag of oats when he was dead lame;— 
and we got him off. ” 

“ Did you though? ” said Mr. Harding. 

“ Yes, we did.” 

“ And die was guilty ? ” 

“ He had been at it regularly for- months. 

“ Dear, dear, dear! Wouldn’t it h^ve been better 
to have ha<f him punished^for the fault,—gently; so 
as to warn him of the consequences of such doings ? ” 
Our business was to get him off,—and we got him 
off. It’s my business^to get my cousin’s husband off, if 
I can, and we must do it, by hook or crook. It’s a very 
difficult piece of work, because h^e won’t let us employ 
a barrister. However, I shall have one in the court 
and say nothing to him about it at all. Good-by, Mr- , 
Harding. As you say, it woqld be a thousand pities | 
that a clergyman ^ould be convicted of a theft;—and ' 
pne ^ well connected too.” 

Mr.1* Harding, when he was left alone, began to turn 
the matter over in his nynd'^and to reflect whether the 
thousand pities of which Mr. Toogood had spoken , 
appertained tp the conviction of the criminal, or the ' 
doiqg of the crime. “ U he djd steal the money I 
suppose he ought ^to be punished, let h™ be "ever 
so much a clergyman,’/ said:Mr. Harding to himself. 
Bqt yet,—how terrible it would be! Of clergymen 
qoj^t^ed ,of frapd in London hp had often heard; 
but nothing of the^^^kind had ever disgraced the diocese 
to which he belonged since he had known it. He 
could not teach himself to hope ’"that Mr. Crawley 
^^uld be acquitted if Mr. Crawley were guilty;^, 
could teach himself to believe that Mr. Crawle;^ 
^^,lp^oc@nt. Somethinj^ pf a doubt had crept acrc^S^! 

as he talked to the: lawyer. Mr. Toogood,. 
^ jGra^lpy; .was hi$:,,0O'U§ra, seemed to believ^ 

stolenMl.. Toogoo^ 
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as a lawyer ougfht to understand such matters better 
than an old secluded clerg-yman in Barchester, But, 
nevertheless, Mr. Toogood might be wrong; gnd Mn 
Harding succeeded in satisfying himself at last^ that 
he could not be doing harm in thinking th^t 
Toogood was wrong. When he had made up his mind 
on this matter he sat down and wrote the following 
letter, which he addressed to his daughter at the post- 
office in Flor^ce:— 


“ l 5 eanery, March —, 186—• 

Dearest Nelly,— 

“ When I ^wrote on Tuesday I told you about 
poor Mr? Crawley, that he was the clergyman in 
Barsetshire of whose misfortune you read an account 
in Galignani^s Messenger^^—and I think Susan must 
haY;e writfen about it^ also, because everybody here is 
talking of nothing else, and* because, of course, we 
know how strong a regard th^ dean has for Mr. 
Crawley. But since that something has occurred which 
makes me write to you ag^n,—at dnce. A gentleman 
has just been here, and has indeed only this momer^t 
left me, who tells me that he is an attorney in London, 
and that he is nearly rePated to Mrs. Crawley. • He 
seems to be a very good-natured man, and I daresay 
he understands his business as a lawyer. His name 
is Toogood, and he h^s comS down as he says to get 
evidence to help the poor gentleman on his trial. I 
cannot understand how this ^ should be necessary, 
because it seems to me thaf the evidence should, all 
be wanted on tUfe cither side. I cannot for a moment 
suppose that a (;dGr‘gynian and a gentleman suda^as 
Mr. Crawley shoi:J[d have stolen money, and 
innocent I cannot understand w?iy all this. ^ tfouble 
should be necessary to prevent a jtiry fihding^ him 
guilty. , . w :c, V . 

** Mr. Toogood came here'^because he ^wtoted to see 
the dean,—and you also. He drd miM: as far 

as I can remember, why he wanted to see you; but 
he said it wt>uld be necessary, and that he was going 
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to send off a messenger to find you first, and the 
deasi afterwards. It has something to do with the 
m9ney ^^which was given to Mr. Crawley last year, 
and which,^ if I remember right, was your present. 
Byt course Mr. Toogood could not have known 
anything about that However, I gave him the 
address,—poste restante, Florence,—and I daresay 
that somebody will make you out before long, if you 
are still stopping at Florence. I did not like letting 
him go without telling you about if, as I thought that 
a lawyer’s coming to you would startler you. 

“The baiffis are quite*'weH, as I told you in my other 
letter, and Miss Jones says that little Elly is as good 
as ^old. They are with me every morning and evening, 
and behave like darlipg angels, as they are. Posy is 
my own little jewel always. You may be quite sure 
I do nothing to spoil them. ^ 

“ God bless you, dearest Nelly, 

“ Your nxost affectionate father, 

“ Septimus Harding.” 


^ After this he wrote another letter to his other 
daughter, Mrs*. Grantly, telling her also of Mr. 
Toogood’s visit; and then he spent the remainder of 
the day thinking over the gravity of the occurrence. 
How terrible would it be if a beneficed clergyman in 
the diocese should really^* be foqnd guilty of theft by 
a jury from the city.! And then he had always heard 
a character oL this man from his son-in-law. 
Nq^-r^t was impossible lo believe that Mr. Crawley 
ha^i^ttr^th stole^i a cheque for twenty pounds 1 
_^^To^ood oould get no oth^r information in 
Barchester^ and went on to’ Silverhjridge early in the 
afternoon. He was half disposed to go by Hoggle.^ 
stock and look'’up his cousin, whom he had neve^ 
seen, and his cousin’s husband, upon whose busines#^ 
was now intent; but'^on reflection he feared Aaf 
he might do more harm than good. He had quite 
that Mr. Crawley was not like 
other .The .man's not above half-saved,” ba 
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Ih'ft ‘°h‘S wife,—meaning: thereby to insinuate 
that the poor dergfyman was not in full possessian 
of his wits. And, to tell the truth of Mr. Toogood 
'fie wijs u little afraid of his relative. There was a 
somcthinf' m Mr. Crawley's manner, in spite of liis 
deelared poverty, and in spite also of his extreme* 
humility, which seemed to announce that he exbected 

Of* any point with 
aiithonty. Mr.*loog:ood had not forg:otten the tone 
m which Mr. Crawtey had said to him, “ Sir, this 
thiiiK you cannot.do.” Ancf he thoug:ht that, upon the 
Svhole, he had better not to* HogglestoCk on this 
occasion. 

When M Silvei-bridgre, he began at once to 
rummage about. ’ His xhief rummaging was to Be 
donc aj Mr. Walker’s table; but before dinner he 
Cad time to^all upon the magistrate’s clerk, and ask 
a fev? questions as to the proceedings at the sitting 
from which Mr. Crawley, was committed. He found 
a very taciturn old man, who was nearly as difficult 
to deal with in any rummaging process as a porcupine. 
But, neverthele.ss, at last he reached a state of con¬ 
versation which was not absolutely hostile. Mr. 

nogood pleaded that he w4s tj>e poor man’s cousin, 
- pleaded that, as the family lawyer, he was naturally 
the poor man's protector at such a time as^e present, 
~ pleaded also that as the poor tnan was so "very poor, 
no ontf else coujd come forward on«his behalf,—and 

S thi* way somewhat softened,the hard sharpness 
the old ^rcupine’s quills. But lafter all this, thero 
was very little to be jearned from the,old porcupine. 

* There was not a magistrate on the Jtiench,”*he said, 

* who had any dou&t that the evidence was sufficient 
to justify them in lending the casi to the assizes. 
Th^ had all regretted,”—the porcupine said in his 
tofteat moment,—“ that the gentleman had come there 

K lthottt a legal adviser." ‘*AR, that’s been the mis- 
lief of it all! " said Mr, Toogood, dashing his hand 
^gainst the porcupine's maht^any table. “ But the 
tacts were so strong, Mr. Toogood I" “ Nobody there 
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t5 ^sdft^n 'em down, you know,” said Mr. Toogoo<|j 
shaking his head. Very little more than this was 
learned from the porcupine; and then Mr, Toogoocj 
went aw^, and prepared for Mr. Walker's dinner. 

Mr. Walker had invited Dr, Tempest and Misi 
Anne Prettyman and Major Grantly to meet Mr. Too 
good,* and had explained, in a manner intended t< 
be half earnest ^and half jocose, that though Mi: 
Toogcod was an. attorney, like himself, and was a 
this moment engaged in a noble'way on behalf of hi 
cousin’s husband, withoul any idea^of receiving bac! 
even the'“money which ^he would be out of pocket, 
still he wasn’t quite,—not quite, you know—“ not quit 
so much of a gentleman as I am,”—Mr. Walker woul 
have said, had he^ spoken ^out freely that which b 
insinuated. But he contented himself with th* 
.emphasis he put upon thd’ “ not quite,” which expresse 
his meaning fully. And Mr."^ Walker was correct i 
his opinion of Mr. Toogood. As regards the tw 
attorneys I will not venture to say that either of thei 
was not a “perfect gentleman.” A perfect gentlema 
-is:a thing which I cannot define. But undoubtedly Mt 
Walker was a bigger man in his way than was Msj 
Toogood in his, and did habitually consort in the count 
of Barsetshire with men of higher standing than thoj 
with whont,Mr. Toogood associated in London. ^ 

. It seemed to be understood that Mr. Crawley 
to. be the gene^’al subject of conversation, <end 
attempted to talk about anythmg else. Indleec 
^at Ihis. time, very^ little else was talked about in, thj 
the countynot only jDe(?ause of the inter^J 
attac^ng to the question of the suspected grf 
:of a parish clergyman, but becailse much had bec^ 
lately known orMr. Crawley’s Character, and becau^ 
it was knowffi also that an internecine feud had 
between him and the bishop. It had undoubted! 
become the general opinion that Mr. Crav^y^.ha 
picked up and used a cheque which was not his 
•r^that he had, in fact, stolen it; but th^e was,S 
that belief, a general wish that iie might* 
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acquitted and left in his living. And when the tidings 
of Mr. Crawley’s victory over the bishop at the palace 
had become bruited about, popular sympathjj went 
with the victor. The theft was, as it were, condoned, 
and people made excuses which were flot alwa^js 
rational, but which were founded on the instincts of 
true humanity. And now the tidings of another stage 
in the battle, as fought against Mr. Crawley by the 
bishop, had g®ne forth through the county, and men 
had heard that the •rural dean was to be instructed to 
make inquiries *which shcJuld be preliminary to pro¬ 
ceedings against Mr. Crawlqy irt an ecclesiaflStical court. 
Dr. Tempest, who was now about to meet Mr. Toogood 
at Mr. Walker’s,' was the rural dean to whom Mr. 
Crawley would have tcx submit himself in any sticb 
, inquiry ; but Dr. Tempest had not as yet received from 
f the bishop* any official order on the subject. 

“We are so delighted to think that you have taken 
up your cousin’s case,” said Mfs. Walker to Mr. 
Toogood, almost in a whisper. 

“ He is not just my cousifi, himself,” said Mr. Too¬ 
good, “ but of course it’s all the same thing. And as^ 
to taking up his case, you see, my dear madaiji, he 
won’t let me take ifrup. ” • ^ , , 

“ I thought you had- I thought you wer:e doyvn 
here about it? ” • : 

“ Only on the sly, Mrs. Walker. He has such^,|l|i§eer 
ideas" that he will not** allow a lav^er to be properly 
employed; an3 you can’t conceive how hard, that 
‘makes it. Do you know himf Mrs. Walker?” ^ 

“ We know hi» daughter Grace. ” ^ And th^n Mrs. 
Walker whispered something furthy, which we jnay 
presume to have bSen an intimation that the gentlp^lfe 
opposite,—^Major Grantly,—was supposed 
people to be very fond of ,Mis@ Grace** 

“Quite a child, isn’t she?” said 
own daughter, now about tol^e marrifdirF^ 
iour years older than Grace. Vf: : 

“ She’s beyond^eing a child, course 

she is young.”' 
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But I suppose this affair will knock all that on 
the^head,” said the lawyer. 

“ I io not know how that may be; but they do 
sayjie is very much attached to her. Tht* major is 
juman of family, and of course it would be very dis*< 
agreeable if Mr. Crawley were found guilty.*’ 

“Very disagreeable, indeed; but, upon my word, 
Mrs. Walker, I don’t know what to say about 
it.” ^ 

“You think it will go against hiiTi, Mr. Toogood?” 
Mr. Toogood shook his head, and on Sieeing this, Mrs. 
Walker sighed deeply.'' ^ 

“ I can only say that I have heard nothing from 
the^bishop as yet,” said Dn Tempest, after^the ladies 
had left the room. “ Of course, if he thinks well to 
order it, the inquiry must be made.” 

“But how long would it^take? ** asked MV. WaJJ<cr. 

“ Three months, I shSuId think,—or perhaps more. 
Of course Crawley ^^ould do all that he could to delay 
us, and I am not at all sure that we should be in any 
very great hurr/ ourselvtjs.” 

. “Who are the * we,* doctor?** said Mr. Walker. 

“I'^cannot make such an inquiry by myself, you 
knew. I suppose the bishbp would ask me to select 
two or four other clergymen to act with me. That’s 
the usual^ w£hy of doing it. But you may be quite 
sure of this, Walker; me a3si2q,s will be over, and the 
jury have found their verdict long t^pfore we ^ave 
settled our preliminaries.” 

^“ And^what will be tHb good of your going on after ^ 

xna^ ff ' ^ #n * 

“iOflly i(^is geod:—if the unfortunate man be 
convicted-Hi-’’ - 

“ Which ffewon%” said Mr. To^ood, who thought 
It expedient to put pn a bolder front in talking of the 
ntetw? to the rural-dean, ^an he had assumed in his 
.■^y^eJbdJ^coinversatieti • wth Mrp. Walker. - 

m.J^ b opf nqt, with all my.-1^f|,^'Sald the doettfr.^ 
-for- th4'-saldaf’i^dl&4' atvumest, - the! 
be allowed to'-fifess."' • ' ' 
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“ Certainly, sir,” said Mr. Toogood. For the sake 
of the argument, it may pass.*' # ' 

“ If he be convicted, then, I suppose, there be 
*an end of the question. He would be sentenced for 
not less, I should say, than twelve months ;* and aStej 
that-” 

“ And would be as good a parson of Hoggflestock 
ivhen he came out of prison as when he went iri,” 
said Mr. Walker. “ The conviction and judgmient in 
a civil court would •not tojach his temporality.” 

“Certainly nofc” said Mr. Toogood. 

“ Of course not,” said the ddctor. “ all know 
that; and in the event of Mr. Crawley coming back 
to his parish it would be open to the bishop to rmse 
the question as to his fitness for the duties.” 

Why shouldn’t he be as fit as any one else?” said 
r. ToogooNJ. • 

“ ^mply because he would laave been found to be 
a thief,” said the doctor.' “ You^ must excuse me, 
Mr. Toogood, but it’s only for the sake of the 
argument.” • • . „ . 

“I don’t see what that has to do with it,’ said^ 
Mr. Toogood. “ He would have undergone* his 

penalty.” • • , i- * 

“ It is preferable that a man who preaches ^ 
pulpit should not have undergone sucl\, a penal^/^ 
said the doctor. “ Butrin practice, under such dj^^uiur 
stances,—which^ we none of us an^cipate, Mr. iToo- 
good ,—the living should no doubt be vacated. Mr. 
Crawley would probably hardty lyish to come bac^ 
The jury will do «their work before i^e can db ours, 
—will do it on a much better base ^han ai^ we ^ 
have; and, when they have done it, the thing ou^it 
to be finished. If'the jury acquit him, the bi^p 
^cannot proceed any further. If he be rfoupd g^ty I 
Ithink'that the resignation of the hvmg follow. 

« It is ail spite, then, on Ae bishop s part? sa^ 

Not'^at all," said th@j4ootor. “ The poor man is 
jpak; ,that is all. He is driven to persecute because 

C.B.I. 
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he cannot escape persecution himself. But it may 
redly be a question whether his present proceeding 
is notrjright. If I were bishop I should wait till the 
trial was over; that is all.” 

^ From this and from much more that was said during 
the evening on the same subject Mr. Toogood gradually 
learnecf the position which Mr. Crawley and the 
question of Mr. Crawley's guilt really held in the 
county,*^ and he returned to town resolved to go on 
with the case. , '►* 

“ ril have a barrister down express^ and ril defend 
him in his hwn teeth,”'hesaid to his wife. There'll 
be a scene in court, I daresay, and the man will call 
upon his own counsel to hold his tongue and shut up 
his"'brief; and, as far as I can see, counsel in such 
a case would have no alternative. But there would 
come an explanation,—ho<v Crawley was too honour¬ 
able to employ a man *’whom he could not pay,' and 
there would be a romance; and it would all go down 
with the jury. One wants sympathy in such a case 
as that—not evidence.” 

^ i“Ah 4 ‘hdiv much will it cost, Tom?” said Maria, 
dolefully. 

“ Only a trifle. We wonH thinbof that yet. There's^ 
John Eames is going all the way to Jerusalem, out ^' 
of hisipockeL” 

^ But Johnny hasn't got> twelve children, Tom.” 

-• 6 Oneidoesn't have a cousin''in trouble every'^day,” 
Toogood. And then you see there's something 
v:ei#?|>tetty in the case. ^ It's quite a pleasure getting it]j 


MR. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

CROSniE GOES INTO THE OtTV 


1 ^ known the City now for more than ten J^ra 
and I never kne#: jiinOney to, be, so tighi 
contoercial bills 
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poinfjf can’t be done under nine, and any other kind 
oi pap(*r can’t so much as get itself looked at.” T^^is 
spoke Mr* Musselboro. He was seated in Pobbs 
Broughton’s arm-chair in Dobbs Broughton’s room 
in Hook Court, on the hind legs of whicShi he ^ag 
balancing himself comfortably; and he was com¬ 
municating his experience in City matters to dur old 
friend, Adolphus Crosbie,—of whom we may surmiSe 
that he would «ot have been there* at that rnoment, 
in Hook Court, if things had been going well with 
him. It was noiv past eleven o’clock, and he should 
1 mve been at his office at the^Wfist End. His position 


in his office was no doubt high enough to place him, 
iHiyond the* reach of any special inquiry as to such 
absences; but it is gener^ly felt that when the Crosbies 
^>f the .West End have calls into me City about noon, 
Ihings in the world are ndt going well with them, 
n'he man who goes info the City to look for money 
fis generally one who does not know where to get 
[money when he wants it Mr. Musselboro on this 
occasion kept his hat on his head^ and there was 
something in the way in which he balanced his chair ^ 
' which was in itself an offence to Mr. Crosbie’s personal 
dignity. It was hardly as yet two months since 
bobhs Broughton had assured him in that yery room 
that there need not be the slightest anxiety about his 
l>ill. Of course it could be*rei?ewed,—the oommi^ion 
being *tiuly paid. As ivfr, Dobbs Broughton explained 
bn that occasion, that was his t»usiness. There was 
Nothing he liked so much as ttnming bills for suc|i 
customers as Mr.^^Cr^osWe; and he vi^^s very^'^ndid 
at that meeting, explaining how he^did this brag A. 
of his business, raising money on his own^ cri^it 
it four or five per ?:ent., and lending it on his own 
^judgment at dight or nine. Mr. Crosbse did not feel 
himself then called upon to exclaim that what he was 
Jelled upon to pay about •twelve, perfectly 
Standing the comfort and grace of euphony; but he 
Had turned it over in his mmd, considering whether 
per cent, was not more than he ought to be 
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mificted for the accommodation he wanted. Now, 
a± ^e moment, he would have been glad to get it from 
Mr. ifeisselboro, without further words, for twenty. 

Tilings had much changed with Adolphus Crosbie 
when he was driven to make morning visits to^ such 
a one as Mr. Musselboro with the view of having a 
bill renewed for two hundred and fifty pounds. ^ In 
his early life he t^d always had the merit of being 
a careful man as to money. In some^ other respects 
he had gone astray very foplishlyj-^as has been partly 
explained in our earlier chapters; but up to the date 
of his mar/iage with Lady Alexandrina De Courcy he* 
had never had dealings in Hook Court or in any such 
locality. Money troubles had then come ^pon him,^ 
Lady Alexandrina, toeing the-.daughter of a countess, 
had high ideas; and when, very shortly after his 
marriage, he had submitted to^a separation frorn his^ 
noble wife, he had found himself and his income to be 
tied up inextricabl3^in the hands of one Mr. Mortimer 
Gazebee, a lawyer who had married one of his wife’s 
sisters. It was not that Mr. Gazebee was dishonest; 
csiiOr did Ci'Osbie suspect him of dishonesty; but the 
lawyer was so wedded to the interests of the noble 
family with which he ;^as•connected, that he worked, 
for them all as an inferior spider might be supposed 
to work, which, froiii the infirmity of its nature, was 
compelled by its instincfts ‘to b^e catching flies always 
fbr superior spiders. Mr. Mol'timer pazebee HTad in 
this way entangled !^Ir. Crosbie in his web on behalf 
of those noble spiders, the De Courcys, and our poot^ 
fri#id, m his endeavour to fight ^his'way through the 
wefe^ had® fallen 4 nto the hands of the Hook Court 
firm of Mrs. Van Siever, Dobbs Broughton, and 
Musselboro. ^ 

“ Mr. Broughton told me when I w4s last here,’’ 
said Crosbie, “ that there would be no difficulty about 

“And it was renewed then; wasn’t it?” ji 

“ Of course it was,—^for two months. But he wa» 
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“ I’m afraid we can’t do it, Mr. Crosbie. I’m afraid 
we can’t, indeed. Money is so awful tight.” / 


me. 


; Jinuccu. 1.0 ov ciwAWi uigijn,. ^ 

“ Of course I must pay what you choose to §harge 
» ” 


“ It isn’t that, Mr. Crosbie. The bill Is out’foj- 
collection, and must be collected. In times like these 
we must draw ourselves in a little, you know? Two 
hundred and fifty pounds isn’t a great deal of money, 
you will say; I?ut every little helps, you knovi; and, 
besides, of course we go uj>on a system. Business is 
business, -and jpiust not be made pleasure of. I 
t^hould have had a great de^ of* pleasure irt doing this 
' for you, but it can’t be done in the way of business.” 

“ When will Brolighton be here? ” 

' “ He may be in at anx,time ;—I can’t say when.* I 

suppose he’s down at the court *now.” 

“ What oourt? ” 

“ Capel Court.” 

I suppose I can see him there? ” said Crosbie. 

, “ If you catch him you can see him, of course. But 

what good will that do you, Mr. Crosbie? I tell you 
that we can’t do it for you. If Broughton was here^ 
this moment it couldn’t make the slightest differejice.” 

I Now Mr. Crosbie Jaad an* idea that Mr. Musselbopo, 
though he sat in Dobbs Broi%hton’s seat and kept 
on his hat, and balanced his chair on tjpo legs, was 
in truth nothing more than-* a clerk. He did not 
quite'understand the ihanner in wjiich the affairs of 
the establishmeht were worked,^ though he had been 
informed that Mrs. Van Siever wa§ one of the partnera. 
[That Dobbs Broughton was the managing m^n, who 
Ireally did the busin'ess, he was co^vinced^ and |se 
Idid not therefore Itke to be answered peremptordfj!% 
touch a one as Mvftselboro. “ I should wi^,- 
|Mr. Broughton,” he said. ® 

I “You can call again,— or you can go dwnttot^ 
Icourt if you like it. But you may tafcejiliis' as « 

f *^nswer from me that the bill can’t tren^aed/fy 
s.” At this moment the door of the fPoem was 
pened, and Dobbs Broughton himself c^e into it. 
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His face was not at all pleasant, and any one might j 
seen with half an eye that the money-market i 
was J^reat deal tighter than he liked it to be. “ Here 
is Mr. Crosbie here,—about that bill,” said Musselboro. 
^ “"Vlr. Crosbie must take up his bill; that’s all,”; 
said Dobbs Broughton. ^ ; 

“ Buf it doesn’t suit me to take it up,” said Crosbie. 
** Then you must take it up without suiting you,”, 
said D«>bbs Broughton. « 

It might have been seen^ I said, with half an eye,! 
that Mr. Broughton did not like the state of the money- 
market; alid it might also be seen with the otheii 
half that he had been endeavouring to mitigate the 
bitterness of his dislike by alcoholib aid. Musselborq 
at'^once perceived that his patron and partner was 
half drunk, and Cro^sbie was aware that he had been 
drinking. But, nevertheless, it was necessary thai 
something more should be safd. The bill wouFd 
due to-morrow,—was payable at Crosbie’s bankers i 
and, as Mr. Crosbie too well knew, there were nc 
funds there for 'ihe purpose. And there were othe< 
^purposes, very needful, for which Mr. Crosbie’s fund^ 
Were^at the present moment unfortunately by no mean^ 
sufficient. He stood for a^ew moments thinking wha 1 
he would do;—whether he would leave the drunker 
man. and hi^ office and let the bill take its chance 
or vliether he would rtnake one more effort for ar 
arrangement. H^did not for*'a moment believe tha 
-^onghton himself was subject to'" any pecunian 
’djffictrjty. Brought^^in./lived in a big house, as riel 
TiS^e^ and Jbad a-name foe commercial success 
J^ij^eWer ; 6 ccurre 4 to Crosbie that Jt was a matter q 
great moment to Dobbs Broughtdn himself that thi 
bill should be, tafken up.. Crosbfe still thought thai 
Musselboro was his special enemy, and that Broughtoi 
had joined Musselboro in his hostility simply becausi 
he was too drunk to know better. %You mighty* a 
'^ny rate, answer me civilly, Mr. Broughton,” he said 
“ I ^know nothing about civility with things as thej 
are ^at present,” said Broughton. ‘' Civil, by- 
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Tht-rr's nothing so civil as paying money when ^ou 
tnvr it. Mus.st'lboro, reach me down the decanter 
ami Slime glasses. Perhaps Mr. Crosbie wiU^et 
his whistle." 

" lie don't want any wine,—nor you either,”.said 
MHssellnira. , . » 

"What’s up now?" .said Broughton, staggering 
.teruss the room towards a cupboard, in which, it 
was his custom to keep a provision of that^comfort 
which he neetfeil at the present moment. " I suppose 
I may stand a^lass of wine to a fellow in my own 
room, if i like it." > « 

1 will take no wine, thhnk you,” said Crosbie. 

" Then j/ou cai> do the other thing. When I ask a 
gentleman to take a glass of wine, there is no (sptn- 
pulsion. But about thd* bill thew is compulsion. Do 
you underatand that? You may drink, or let it alone; 
but* pay you must. Why, Mussy, what d’ye think? 
—there's Carter, Ricketts and Carter;—I’m blessed 
If Carter just now didn’t tor two months, as 
though two months woul^ be all .the world to him, 
and that for a trumpery five hundred pounds. I never 
iAW money like it is now; never.” To this appeal^ 
Mussclboro made po repjy, not caring, perh^v^ 
Ihf present miitnent to suatain his partn^uf/g 
still baliineed himself in his chair, and stUl 
hat on his head. Even Mr. prosbie began to 
that-Mr. Musselboro^s genius was m the as®»(teint 

'"“"I'wn ha*rdly believe," said-Crosbie, “ that things 
can be ao bad that 1 cannot have'% bill for two huntked 
and fifty pounds renewed when I am -willing to p ayjp r 
the accoi^odation. 1 have not dofle mueff m 
of bills, but I never had one dishonoured 

- Don’t lot this be the firsC 

“ Not if I can prevent it, said Crosbie, _ ^ to 
teU you the .truth, Mr.'Bi»>ughton. 
dUimoured Unless I can have it renewed. If 
oofST^Si to do it, I suppose you can 
, m to temti one who can make it convenienl 
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“Why don’t you go to your bankers? ” saidMussel- 
boro. 

^ > j^ver did ask my bankers for anything of the 

“ Then ypu should try what your credit with them 
iso worth,” said Broughton. “It isn’t worth much 
here, as^you can perceive. Ha, ha, ha! ” 

Qrosbie, when he heard this, became very angry; 
and Musselboro, perceiving this, got out of his chair, 
so that ^ he might be in readinegs to prevent any 
violence, if violence were attempted. “ It^ really is 
no good yqu’re staying here,” he s^d. “ You see 
that Broughton has been diTaking. There’s no know¬ 
ing what he may say or do.” c ^ 

“You be blowed,” said Broughton, who had taken 
the arm-chair as soon as Musselboro had left it. 

“ But you may believe me in the way of .business,” 
continued Musselboro, “ ^hen I «tell you that it really 
does not suit us to renew the bill. We’re pressed 
ourselves, and we must press others.” 

“And who will do it for^me?” said Crosbie, almost 
m despair. 

“ There are Burton and Bangles there, the wine- 
merchants down in the Yard; perhaps they may 
acccpmmodate you. It’s^ all in their line; but I’m 
told they charge uncommon dear.” 

“ I don’t kirow Messrs^ Burton and Bangles,” said 
Cmsbie. ^ 

“That needn’t stand in your way. ^ou tell them 
yod come from,- and they’ll make inquiry. If 
thinlc it’s about fight, they’ll give you the money; 
andjiif |they they wonH.” r 

CnbSh^ie theC left the office widiout exchanging 
another wcn'd with pobbs Broughton, and went down 
into Hook Court. As he descended thp stairs he 
turned over in Tiis mind the propriety of going to 
Messrs. Burton and Bangles with the view of relief- 
^ himself from his present difficulty. {le knew that 
jtfe jwas ruinous. Dealings even. with such men as 
Dobbs Broughton and Musselb^o, whpm he presumed 
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to be milder in their greed than Burton and Bangles, 
were, all of them, steps on the road to ruin. jBut 
what was he to do? If his bill were dish^j^cJu^red, 
the fact would certainly become known at his office, 
and he might even ultimately be arrested. Iif the 
doorway at the bottom of the stairs he stood for some 
moments, looking over at Burton and Bangles’, and 
he did not at all like the aspect of the establishment. 
Inside the ofi^e he could see a rrfan standing with a 
cigar in his mouthy very resplendent with a new hat, 
—with a,hat remarkable* for the bold upward curve 
of its rim, andT;liis man was oopiously decorated with 
a chain and seals hanging about widely over his 
waistcoat^ He was leaning with his back against 
the counter, and was talking to some one on* the 
other side of it. There was sornething in the man’s 
look and manner that was -utterly repulsive to Crosbie. 
He*was more vulgar Co the eye even than Musselboro, 
and -his voice, which Crosbie coujd hear as he stood 
in the other doorway, was almost as detestable as 
that of Dobbs Broughton ii^ his dru«ikenness. Crosbie 
did not doubt that this was either Burton or Bangles^ 
and that the man standing inside was either Bangles 
or Burton. He coujd not bring himself to accost tjiese 
men and tell them of his nedbssities, and propose to 
them that they should relieve him. In^spite o£ what 
Musselboro had just said to Kim, he could npt believe 
it possible that he shT)uld succeed^ were he to do so 
without some “introduction. So he left Hook Court 
and went out into the lane, ie^ing as he went the 
loud voice of the. man with the t]urned-up hatband Che 

^ 

But what was •he to do? At the outset qfhis 
pecuniary troubles^ when he first ^ound it nepeis^ary 
to litigate some question with the De^Courpy people, 
land withstand the web which Mortimer Ga^ebee.wo^p 
!so asskiuousl35p his^own attorney had introduced 
to Dobbs Broughton, and the assistance which Jbe 
aeeded had come to him, at any rate^, with«;^ut trouble^ 
prdid not especially like Mr. Broughton ? and 
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Mr. ^ Broughton first invited him to come and eat a 
littl(5vhit of dinner, he had told himself with painful 
remor^thatjn his early days he had been accustomed 
to e^ his little bits of dinner with people of a different 
kind. But ''there had been nothing really painful in 
this. Sincd his mkrriage with a daughter of the Dc 
Courcys^—by which marriage he had intended to climb 
to fhe highest pinnacle of social eating and drinking,— 
he had ’gradually found himself to be ^falling in the 
scale of such matters, and could bfing himself to dint 
with a Dobbs Broughton without any violent pain. 
But now he^had fallen *30 Jow that Dobbs Broughton 
had insulted him, and he was in such distress that he 
did jiot know where to turn for ten pounds. '’Mr. Gaze- 
bee had beaten him litigati^on, and his own lawyer 
had advised him that it would be foolish to try the 
matter further. In his marriage with ^^the noble 
daughter of the De Courcys he had allowed the framers 
of the De Courcy s^ettlement to tie Him up in si!ch a 
\/ay that now, even when chance had done so much 
for him in freeing him fronr his wife, he was still bound 
to the De , Courcy faction. Money had been paid 
awayjp-^on his behalf, as alleged by Mr. Gazebee,—like 
running water; money^ for furhiture, money for the 
lease of a house, money when he Md'fcepj ^ep^aiiafed 
from «his wifg, money while she was liVlng abroad. 


It had seemed to him that he had been made to pay 
'fbr the entire suppprt of the female moiety of the De 
'Cckircy family which h&d settled itself aT: Baden-Baden| 
frpni the day, and in some respects from before 
daywhich |;iis wife had joined rthat moiety. He 
l^ij^donet'all im Ji^is power to struggle against these 
Moments, but every such 'strwgl^ nad only, cost'him 
more'money. MfT Gazebee' had “written the 

pivifest not^sj’^'hut^ ev^ry note seemed- ?J#b®TOst hiin 
* each note sediti^^-to find its 

bill; His''wife hepbody 

hefittinj^ 


etr’Fs'^dau|fht^F|^fMt''it might be 1^ 
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embalming of her dear remains had cost a woniirous 
sum, and was a terrible blow upon him. All thesgj^ems 
were showered upon him by Mr. Gazebee the 

most courteously worded demands for settlement as 
soon as convenient. And then, when he'^appliefl ^at 
Lady Alexandrina’s small fortune should be made wer 
to him,—according to a certain agreement unTler which 
he had made over all his possessions to his wife, slfbuld 
she have survived him,—Mr. Gazebee expresred a mild 
opinion that he was wrong in his law, and blandly 
recommcmded^n amicable lawsuit. The amicable law¬ 
suit was carried on. His xyNii lawyer seined to throw 
him over. Mr. Gazebee was successful in everything. 
No monoy came'' to him. Money was demanded from 
him on old scores an4 on new scores,—and alf that 
he i;eceived to console him for what he had lost was 
a mourning ring with his “wife’s hair,—for which, with 
sundry other mourning rings, he had to pay,—and an 
intifoduction to Mr. Dobbs Broughton. To Mr. Dobbs 
Broughton he owed five hundred pounds; and 
regarded a bill for the one-half of that sum which 
was due to-morrow, Mr. Dobbs Broughton had refused 
to grant him renewal for a single month ! 

I know no more unccnnfortable walking thai^ that 
which falls to the lot of mSn who go into the City 
to look for money, and who find nope. Of.•all 
lost steps trodden by men, rsurely the stepi§ lost after 
that fashion are the^most melan^oly. It is not only 
'that they are* so vain, but that they are accompanied 
by so killing a sense of sbanxe • To wait about in 
dingy rooms, which look on to bare walls* and are 
approached throu^ some Hook ^Court; •or 
appointments at'h low coffee-house, to which ti^slh^s 
the money-lendei* will not trouMe himself to ocxme 
unless it pieases him; to be civil, -almost suppliai^ 
to a cunning knave whom the borrower loathes; tow 
refui^i^d thric^j’and then chefated with his eyes 
the fourth attempt; to submit himself to vulgarity^« 
the foulest kind, and to have to seem to like it; 
rbit badgered, reviled, and at last accused of 
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hane$ty by the most fraudulent of mankind; and at the 
sam<(^ime to be clearly conscious of the ruin that is 
cominf^this is the fate of him who goes into the 
city to find money, not knowing where it is to be found. 

Crcftbie w^nt along the lane into Lombard Street, 
and then he stood sifill for a moment to think. Though 
he knew«^ good deal of affairs in general, he did not 
quite know what would happen to him if his bill should 
be dishonoured. That somebody would hglng it to him 
noted, and require him instantly to*put his hand into 
his pocket and bring out the* amount the 4 Dill, plus 
the amount of certain expenses, he thought that he did 
know. And he knew that were he in trade he would 
become a bankrupt; *^nd he was well*aware 4 hat such 
an occurrence would prove hir^ to be insolvent. But 
he did not know what*his creditors would immedigitely 
have the power of doing, ^hat the fact erf the bill 
having been dishonoured would rSach the Board unSer 
which he. served,—and, therefore, also‘the fact that he 
had had recourse to such bill transactions,—this alone 
was enough to fill him with* dismay. In early life he 
his head so high, he had been so much 
nibfe t^an a imere Government clerk, that the idea of 
goming disgrace almost killed him. Would it 
|iot be well that he shouIH put an end; 
thus es(?ape? What was there in the world now for 
it was worth his whil^ to live ? Lily, whom he 
once gained, amj by that gafn had placed hinfself 
; m ah hopes oFhappiness and riches,—whom he 
tbiwn awaj irom him, and who had again 
almost within his reach,—Lily had so 
hitoew not how t 5 approach her with 
# i And, had she not fefused him, horn 

he ^^Idof h^ load* of debt? As he 
i'M theMCO^lii^fjsvk lane runs into Lombard 

i©fwhile to= think almost more of 
Then,' as’ ^ thought of 
‘ fwtUnes^tk^ellieF.y he asked himself whether 

an end to tlpm 
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At that moment a laud, harsh voice greeted^ his 
ear. “ Hallo, Crosbie, what brings you so far^ggtst? 
One does hOt often see you in the City." It y^^the 
voice of Sir Raffle Buffle, which in fornaer days had 
been fery odious to Crosbie’s ear;—foi^ Sir Raffle 
BuflWS had once been the presiding genius of the office 
to ’fe?hich Crosbie still belonged. ^ 

; ^ No, indeed, not very often,” said Crosbie, smilhig. 
Who can tellp who has not felt it^ the pain ^at goes 
to the forcing of " such smiles? But Sir Raffle was 
^not an acutely observant person, and did not see that 
Janything was wrong. 

* ** I suppose you’re doing a little business?” said 
iSir Raffles “If 2 : man has kept'^a trifle of money by 
Ihim, this certainly is Jthe time^for turning it. 'You 
Ehave-*always been wide awake about such things.” 
“No, iildeed,” said Crosbie. If he could only make 
up ms mind that he would shoot himself, would it not 
be a pleasant-thing to inflict some condign punish- 
^ment on this odious man before ,he left the worM? 
iBut Crosbie knew that hs was trot going to shoot 
|himself, and he knew also that he had no power of 
Iniicting condign punishment on Sir Raffle Buffl^ Hfe 

1 could only hate the man,'sand curse him ^4^ 

“ Ah, hu! ” said Sir Raffle.” “ You woialdn’t be he?o 
you knew vyhere a godd thing ig to be^pickad 
4’n7 on the Rocky;Mountain 
in&l Compai^ Directory. Tm rjpt above taking my. 
(TO guineas a day. Good-by^ my boy. Rememlw^ 
to old Optithist” And so ^ir Raffle passed ,0^ 
Crosbie otill^ standing at corner of^he ? 
,1 was he to'’do This interruption had 
seemed to drive Lily from his mind, and to. 
ea» back to tBd conslderatiorf of 

""He thought of his ownrHbaafejf^'^W^^' 
blishmedt at which he was 
efferks, and^where 

fraatod with great considerad^^l^fB^H, 

'biianoia had been very low*; 

^ tetAded that' he had 

^ * ''-li 
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He Jcnew well tha% the 4istinguished firm of Bounce, 
Boufwe, and Bounq«|;wotild not cash a bill for him or 
lend money wimbut security» He did even 
dare to ask to do so. ^ 

On^a he jumped into a cab, and was 

l>ack to his= office. '> A thought had come upon hilfc 
He wdut3 throw himself upon the kindness of a friend 
tiHeife. Hitherto he had contrived to hold his head so 
High abcwe the elerks below him, so high before the 
Commissioners who were above hir^, that none there 
suspected him to be a man in'^difficulty.^ It not seldom 
Happens that a man^s character stands too high for 
His interest,—so high that it cannot be maintained,^*and 
so high that any fall will be dangerous. And so it 
w-as^with Crosbie and his ch^iracter at the Genera 
Committee Office. The man to whom he was^nov? 
t:Htnking of applying as his "friend, was a'c^^rtain Mr* 
Butterwell, who had been his*^ predecessor in the 
secretary’s chair, and who now filled the less oncrou# 
Hut more dignified position of a Comn* ssioner. Mr. 
Crosbie had somewhat despised Mr, itterwell, and 
I^d oLJate ye^rs not been averse to showing that he 
<ftd sQ,, He had shui^d Mr. Butterwell, and Mr. 
Butt;crwell, driven to his had tried a fal,. 

or two with him. In aS 

Had the best of it, and ButterwelrlBI^^^^TO^Oi 
wall. Neyertlieless, for «the. sake of official decency 
aiud from certain wise remembrances of the sourc«i| 
of official comfort and ^official discomfort, Mr. Butter-) 
'weU bad always n^m^ained a shbw of outwai*t> 
friendship with the secretary. They dPmiled and wer< 
Called ea^ other Butterw&ll and Crosbie, anc 
^bstam^! from all cat-and-dog absurdities* Nj 
tHeless, it was th® frequently e^tpressed 'Opin||ta o' 
^very clerk in the officer that Mr. Buttel^dyy|i^Mr.i 
Crosbie Jike poison.^. This was the whoir 

IS^bie suddenly ma^e;^. W he >fOub 

'recourse. , ' 

l^^te^yyas driven 

^i^e a plunge at 





